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PREFACE 


HE chief motive in these studies is derived from the 
perennial fascination of their themes, and the 
essential value of the conceptions of life and destiny with 
which they are concerned. The poets represented in the 
volume have an interest for all circles of humanity as 
truly as for those most familiar with them. If their 
exalted tones of truth and beauty are even dimly heard 
they will never willingly be let die. 

Also the studies are prompted by the conviction that 
no better way of establishing the truth of the Scriptures 
can be followed than to listen to its reverberation in the 
vast aisles of the Temple of Literature. The great ideas of 
the various Bible writers gain a new authority and a deeper 
meaning when we discern how inextricably they belong 
to human nature; how they awaken in the poetic heart 
of mankind echoes which will resound as long as truth 
endures, because they have all come directly from living 
human experience in which the Divine Spirit ever finds 
its freest opportunity. And the glory of the great 
masters of the soul is not diminished but enhanced when 
it becomes clear that their inspiration, too, has been 
derived from no other or lower source. 

It would be difficult, even impossible, to adequately 
express my manifold indebtedness for the substance of 
these chapters; but as the scope of them is not critical, 
but rather interpretative of the essential ideas, I need 
not specify the works in English and in German which 
have given me guidance. My most direct debt is owed 
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to the translations of the Divina Commedia in the 
Temple Classics; the Inferno, by Dr. J. A. Carlyle; the 
Purgatorio, by Mr. Thomas Okey; the Paradiso, by the 
Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed; and to the accompanying 
notes. 

Throughout the volume, translations are presented 
from the German, with occasional adoption (in the case of 
Goethe) of the verses of Bayard Taylor, whose notes I 
-have found valuable and stimulating; and from the 
Italian, in which the versions of Cary, less frequently of 
Longfellow or Plumptre, but chiefly the literal prose 
translations, essentially poetic, of the Temple Classics, 
have been utilised; but the form and the expression, 
for better or for worse, are mainly my own. As the 
resultant version stands, one claim only is made for it: 
that it has not been led, by the exigencies of rhyme, of 
which I confess a constant suspicion, into perversion of 
the authors’ sense. The present writer’s aim will be 
accomplished if he can lead any to the delight and ever- 
deepening instruction he has found in the realms of Truth 
and Beauty here imperfectly represented. 

The Roads of Thought, by which men have travelled 
in all generations, present vistas of alluring distance, 
ever-receding horizons, to the imagination of all time. 
These roads, once opened, are not soon closed. Finality 
on the deepest problems of life has never been reached, 
and it seems to be no part of the Divine intention that 
men shall attain to absolute conclusions, but that they 


shall be led to larger thought and fuller life by the 
stimulus found on the Open Road. 
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Mystic tree, 

Symbol of Infinity! 

Summons to Knowledge and to Life, 
Challenge to valour and to strife ; 
Yet summons stern to patient will 
Challenge to victory through ill. 


Mystic tree, 

Symbol of Infinity ! 

Rooted in the redeeming plan, 

Vital to the heart of man; 

The testing of impulse’s springs, 
Strengthening of our nature’s wings. 


Mystic tree, 

Symbol of Infinity ! 

Flaming sword to evil heart 

And rebel will; but for his part 
Who restful stays God’s love within, 
Sheltering wings of Cherubim. 
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CHAPTER I 
IN SCRIPTURE AND LITERATURE 


pL? understand the significance of the Bible story of 

the primeval Paradise, we must clearly discern 
what, according to these ancient traditions, was the posi- 
tion of man, his origin, and the nature of his endowment 
at the hands of the Creator. Beyond all question we 
have in Genesis two accounts respecting the origin and 
nature of man, representing two strains of tradition. The 
one (Gen. i. 26—28) describes the creation of the higher, 
nobler nature which man possesses, his essential affinity 
with the Creator, his destiny to have dominion over 
other living creatures; that part of his being expressed 
in his erect bearing, his power of speech, his capacity 
for command. The other (Gen. ii. 7—25) traces the 
origin of the physical nature of man, its affinity with 
the earth, its kinship with all things that live and grow 
in and upon the earth. 

The one account represents the ideal man as he is 
meant to be, the state for which he has at least the 
germs of capacity; the other deals more with the actual 
and more manifest condition in which he is found. But 
the two traditions are not antagonistic or contradictory 
to each other, but rather supplementary. They both 
represent man as having his origin direct from the 
Almighty, framed and formed by His creative Hand 


animated and sustained by His living Breath. 
15 
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Man is compounded of earthly and heavenly, physical 
and spiritual, lower and higher. A modern poet ex- 
presses the blending and the contrast of these elements 
of our nature: 


We are children of splendour and flame, 
Of shuddering also and tears ; 

Magnificent out of the dust we came, 
And abject from the spheres.} 


An earlier poet, the quaint religious soul, George 
Herbert, expresses the glory of that double affinity, an 
aspect of our being which present-day natural science 
emphasises— 


Man is all symmetry, 
Full of proportions, one limb to another, 
And all to all the world besides : 
Each part may call the farthest, brother ; 
For head with foot hath private amity, 
And both with moons and tides, 


Nothing hath got so far, 
But Man hath caught and kept it, as his prey ; 
His eyes dismount the highest star : 
He is in little all the sphere. 
Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 
Find their acquaintance there. 


The stars have us to bed; 
Night draws the curtain, which the sun withdraws: 
Music and light attend our head. 
All things unto our flesh are kind 
In their descent and being; to our mind 
In their ascent and cause.? 


But this is a modern discernment of the mystery 
and meaning of these complex affinities of our nature; 
the Book of Genesis knows nothing of it. It simply 
represents truly the twofold origin of our nature. 

It is important also to know that the tradition which 


1 William Watson. 
2 Herbert, Poem ‘‘ Man,” in The Church. 
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represents the physical origin of man from the dust of 
the ground, goes on to tell the story of Paradise and the 
Fall. Until a few years since it could not be said with 
any confidence that the book- tablets of Assyria had any 
parallel to this Bible tradition. There was a famous seal 
which bore a picture of the sacred tree with its clusters 
of fruit, with the figures of a man and woman on each 
side of it, and of a serpent in an erect posture standing 
behind the woman. This looked like an Assyrian 
version of the Tree of Knowledge; but it was only later, 
when the third Creation tablet was deciphered by 
Mr. Boscawen, that it became plain that the primitive 
tradition of Assyria did include the story of a Fall, and 
also a dim and vague promise of deliverance! The 
Hebrew tradition has a real kinship with these Assyrian 
legends. But even more significant than these likenesses 
are the very striking differences between them. The 
Assyrian story is mixed up with a bewildering number 
of gods. You can hardly tell whether it is the human 
beings or the gods who eat the forbidden fruit. The 
Hebrew story, purified from all this by its faith in One 
True and Living God, has been made the medium to 
convey clear vital truth concerning God and man. 
Comparison with other national traditions makes in- 
dubitable the vast superiority of the Scripture account. 
“The parallel story in the Zoroastrian Scripture called 
Vendidad is dry and colourless by comparison. In its 
union of primitive concreteness with a nascent sense of 
spiritual realities, our Eden story stands alone.” ? 

The Bible story of Paradise presents man to us in the 
twofold aspect. He is a being with physical needs and 
appetites which are meant to be controlled by the higher 

1 Ryle, Harly Narratives of Genesis. 


2 Professor Cheyne, in Encycl, Biblica, ‘‘ Adam and Eve.” 
2 
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elements of his nature. He is made in the image and 
likeness of God, his Creator, a living soul, derived from 
the Divine Spirit. He possesses the essential germs of a 
moral nature, a mind to understand, a will to choose and 
execute, a conscience. But all these are in a primitive, 
undeveloped condition, and you cannot apply to them 
clear conceptions of virtue and of vice as we understand 
them. But Adam and Eve have come to the estate of 
man and woman. They are mature enough to be put 
in charge of the newly made earth, wise enough to 
discriminate between the varieties of animal creation, 
to give names to all living creatures, and old enough to 
receive and to understand the Commandments of God. 
This idyllic picture represents their life as one of quiet 
peaceful happiness, passed in healthful labour, and in 
happy companionship with each other. Between man 
and the animal creation there existed a beautiful “ social 
union.” Life around them was fearless and friendly, 
and no thought of evil disturbed their innocence. 

Our first parents are not pictured as perfect in 
knowledge, but as living in innocent simplicity. The 
mere creation of man could not make him either morally 
good or morally bad. It could only produce the raw 
material of a moral being, which must be developed into 
virtue or its opposite by the experience of trial. The 
innocence of primitive man was “probably the uncor- 
rupted starting-point of morality, but certainly not its 
goal.” They possess a large measure of freedom. “Of 
all the trees in the garden thou mayest freely eat,” but 
they are subject to a very significant limitation. “ But 
of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat 
of wu: for in the day that thou catest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.” A test of their nature is imposed, a test 


1 Hermann Schultz, 0.7. Theol. 
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most crucial. On their attitude with regard to it depends 
the character of their whole career. 

In Gen. iii. 3, Eve identifies the prohibited tree with 
“the tree which is in the midst of the garden”; but this 
in the earlier narrative is the description only of the 
Tree of Life. The Tree of Knowledge may have been 
situated there, or it may not, so far as anything is said. 
The relation of man to this Tree of Life is not defined in 
Genesis, but it seems to be the intention of the narrative 
to represent the will of God to be that man should eat 
of its fruit, and so gradually attain to victory over 
physical death. No restriction barred the dwellers in 
Eden from this source of life; but one fact is clear. If 
they are supposed to have already eaten of its fruit, they 
have not therefore gained the immortal life. The fruit 
is not regarded as magical, imparting deathlessness-with- 
out any moral process. Rather man has to raise himself 
to the level of a personal and spiritual being by per- 
sistent obedience. Or are we to understand that 
Adam and Eve had no appetite for the fruit of this 
tree ? 

In Babylonian and Assyrian legends can be traced a 
myth, earlier than the Hebrew tradition, in which the 
problem of immortality was more prominent than that 
of the attaining to wisdom. In some of these.the Tree 
of Knowledge has no existence, and wisdom is regarded 
as already bestowed. In the Hebrew story the Tree of 
Knowledge is central and commanding, while the Tree of 
Life is quite subordinate. It is probably assumed that 
it was open for man to partake of its fruit, without 
asking what use was actually made of the freedom. 
But after the calamitous disobedience to God, the flaming 
sword kept the way of the Tree of Life, lest in spite of 
the Divine decree man should take by force of this now- 
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prohibited tree, “and eat and live for ever.” Thus the 
threatened doom on disobedience was fulfilled. 

The narrative does not tell us how inankind would 
naturally have attained to that knowledge of good and 
evil which is essential to human development. This 
could hardly be expected from the primitive people 
among whom these traditions were current. The 
inference from the story appears to be that by simple 
obedience to the Creator, man would have become more 
and more mature, and have gradually attained to a full 
moral and rational nature. But it is made quite plain 
that the act of eating that forbidden fruit was one of 
presumption and disobedience, and a violation of all that 
was highest and best in his own nature. Knowledge of 
good and of evil was essential to raise man out of mere 
innocence into developed moral being, but to gain it by 
turning away from God was a fatal error. 

One must not expect to find in this ancient tradition 
any clear consistent ideas, properly formed conceptions, 
on the mystery of all human experience in the world, 
that man has been destined to rise through evil- to a 
nobler good than was possible without it. 

And yet the Book of Genesis represents faithfully 
enough the two sides to the transaction when man ate 
of the forbidden fruit. It was, on the one hand, a 
turning away from God in a self-sufficient independence, 
a proud pursuit of knowledge at the expense of obedience, 
a following of his own will instead of the Divine Will 
—an act and a spirit which through all generations 
since have been the fruitful source of human failure and 
misery. 

But, on the other hand, the step taken was not mere 
degeneracy. The path then entered upon was rough and 
thorny. Human self-will inevitably wrought gigantic 
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obstacles to the progress and peace of the Race. Yet the 
way did lead to a larger and fuller life, it resulted in the 
working out of human destiny which was impossible to a 
condition of childlike innocence, of untried capacity. 
Untried capacity is very nearly akin to incapacity. 
What Milton calls “a fugitive and cloistered virtue 
unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and 
sees her adversary” is not the material out of which 
manhood is made. And so the necessary ordeal was 
provided in the very nature of things. 

In the Encyclopedia Britannica, Canon Driver traces 
the various legends which explain the way evil came into 
our world. He compares them with the ideas expressed, 
poetically and religiously, in the early chapters of Genesis , 
and he comes to this conclusion. While Persians and 
Indians, Babylonians and Greeks, medizval Franks and 
Teutons, have all had their explanations of these facts of 
life, beyond them all “the Hebrew mind has worked 
these elements into a profound theory, worthy of its 
subject, showing a thoughtful contemplation of human 
nature, a fine sense of its capacities and weaknesses, its 
aspirations and needs. The problem need expect no 
better solution in this life.” All these legends express 
more or less clearly, the peril and the tragedy which 
accompany and wait upon that spirit which must know 
at all costs, and which explores the secret of the Universe 
even by the help of infernal power. 

In medieval times the superhuman seduction to evil 
is made more prominent, in this way going beyond the 
assertions of Scripture, which nowhere make the Serpent 
an embodiment of a personal Tempter. In Genesis the 
Serpent is just a subtle, sinister creature whose very 
form suggests guile and malice. Read the magnificent 
description Ruskin gives of the Serpent— 
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“A spectral procession of spotted dust, with dissolution in its 
fangs, with dislocation in its coils. Startle it, the winding stream 
will become a twisted arrow, the wave of poisoned life will lash 
through the grass like a cast lance. . . . It is a Divine hieroglyph 
of the demoniac power of the earth, of the entire earthly nature. 
As the bird is the clothed power of the air, so this is the clothed 
power of the dust ; as the bird is the symbol of the spirit of life, 
so this of the grasp and sting of death.” 


This is the creature which fills so large a place in 
ancient legend. “In Persia it was the emblem of the 
God of Evil. Among the Greeks it was associated with 
the gift of prophecy and the power of healing. Among 
the ancient Babylonians Tiamat or Chaos was represented 
under the figure of a gigantic serpent or dragon, whose 
overthrow by Merodach brought deliverance to the 
universe.” 2 

These conceptions prepare the way for a later identi- 
fication of the Serpent with a personal embodiment 
of Evil, and there is at least a suggestion of the same 
idea in the narrative of Genesis. But it is never taken 
up by Scripture; and it is interesting to note that when 
St. Paul refers to the Story of the Fall, he accepts it in 
its simplicity. “The serpent beguiled Eve in his crafti- 
ness.”* He makes no mention of an Evil One concerned 
in that temptation of Paradise. When we come to 
medieval legends and interpretations of Scripture we find 
that the original Tempter of mankind is identified with 
the personal Adversary. Dante, however, does not in 
his Divina Commedia make this identification. But the 
idea of attaining to forbidden knowledge at the sugges- 
tion of, or even by the help of, a manifest evil power, is 
common to all the accounts from Genesis down to Byron. 

It is extremely interesting to mark the vital similar- 


1 Ruskin, Queen of the Air. 
* Ryle, Early Narratives of Genesis, 51 Cor, xi, 3, 
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ity between the Hebrew story and the Greek legend of 
Prometheus. In the latter the primitive state of man is 
described as one free from toil, sickness or evil, but one 
of infancy. Civilisation was brought to the world by 
Prometheus, the fore-thinker, who deceived Zeus and 
then, when the deity in revenge withheld from men the 
power to cook their food, stole fire from Heaven. Asa 
punishment a beautiful woman, Pandora, which means all 
the gifts, was sent bearing a mysterious vessel into the 
world. Prometheus refused to receive her, but his brother, 
Epimetheus, the after-thinker, gave her welcome, and out 
of curiosity opened the vessel which he had been solemnly 
forbidden to touch, and so set free all the winged blessings, 
which then flew away, all except Hope—or as another 
version gives, set free all the evils which have been vexing 
the world ever since. 

This whole story contains a double parallel with the 
Scripture. Both Prometheus and Epimetheus are guilty 
of a presumptuous desire for knowledge and power, out 
of which human sorrows and miseries have come. And 
yet the disobedient act of Prometheus, his rebellious 
spirit towards the gods, was not only the source of evil, 
but it brought about also human civilisation and progress. 
Out of evil good came forth. 

Later versions of the Prometheus legend deal with 
the problem in quite other fashion. They represent only 
one half of the truth. The Greek poet Aischylus regards 
the Titan Prometheus as a vast benefactor of the race. 
His very spirit of independence and revolt against the 
gods was admirable, for Zeus was a tyrannical being who 
along with all the gods of Olympus oppressed and hindered 
the progress and welfare of mankind. In later dramas 
of Aischylus, the Zeus was a beneficent deity who guides 
men in the ways of wisdom, a great Being whose aid the 
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fatherless and helpless may implore with confidence. 
But in the Prometheus he is only a gigantic, all-powerful 
tyrant, who can and does move all the powers of the 
universe to inflict nameless tortures upon this rash one, 
who opposes all the force of truth and the passion for 
humanity against his oppression. 

In the hands of A®schylus, Prometheus becomes a 
magnificent embodiment of a heroic mind struggling 
against circumstances, of intellect and reason against 
brute force and cunning, of far-seeing Providence against 
a blind fate. The woes that come to him he gladly 
endures, because he knows how many blessings have come 
to mankind because of his daring defiance of Olympus, 
and because his forethinking spirit sees a future triumph 
even greater for the Race. In the contemplation of that 
past and in the prospect of that future, he can dare the 
power of Zeus to let loose upon him all the hurricanes 
and lightnings of his wrath. Clearly we are in an 
atmosphere of thought far remote from the piety of the 
Hebrew. And we can see the sublimity of the Scripture 
conception of the Deity when we thus compare it with 
the Greek idea of gods who were the embodiment of 
craft and cunning, lust and tyranny. 

This spirit of self-sacrificing revolt against a gigantic 
tyranny was especially attractive to a poet like Shelley. 
He himself was mostly in revolt against the established 
order of things. “Deriving any instruction from the 
University” (which in his youth he attended) “ was 
according to him absurd; he wished to convert the 
University.” That was typical of Shelley. In a few 
short years he passed with a kind of bounding joy, as of 
one who has discovered each time a new Gospel, through 
three stages of belief—first Materialism, then a sort of 
Nihilism, then a sort of Platonism. It is not surprising, 
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then, that in the preface to his poem, Prometheus Unbound, 
he should say—“this hero is the type of the highest 
perfection of moral and intellectual nature impelled by 
the purest and the truest motives to the best and noblest 
ends.” When Shelley would do honour to the greatness 
of Jesus of Nazareth, he could do no more than compare 
him to Prometheus. 
A Power from the Unknown God 
A Promethean Conqueror came, 
Like a triumphant path he trod 
The thorns of death and shame.} 
And truly Forethought, embodied in the name of this 
demi-god, is of the most essential value to our race. Its 
achievements are worthy of the glowing eulogies bestowed 
upon Prometheus and his labours in Shelley’s poem. 
And Love he sent to bind 
The disunited tendrils of that vine 
Which bears the wine of life, the human heart, 
And he tamed fire which like some beast of prey 
Most terrible but lovely, played beneath 
The power of man; and tortured to his will 
Tron and gold, the slaves and signs of Power. 
And gems and poisons, and all subtlest forms 
Hidden beneath the mountains and the waves. 


He gave man speech, and speech created thought 
Which is the measure of the universe. 


Prometheus, indeed, in A%schylus, in Shelley, and in 
other imitators like Mrs. Browning, Lowell, and Robert 
Bridges, takes a place similar to that which in Hebrew 
and in Christian thought is occupied by Jesus Christ ; 
for in their delineation of this Titan-Hero they embody 
Love, which is the very essence of the Deity. And 
so they go beyond the true jurisdiction of Fore- 
thought, which does not in itself carry Love. Few 
of us can resist the fascination of Shelley’s Prometheus 


1 Shelley, Heddas. 
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as his rapt gaze beholds the reign of Virtue and Peace 
which shall be when “that best worship, Love,” shall be 
mediated by Painting, Sculpture, and Poesy— 
Swift shapes and sounds which grow 

More fair and soft as man grows wise and kind, 

And veil by veil, evil and error fall. 
And yet we cannot forget that there is a presumptuous 
Forethought which perhaps Shelley did not live long 
enough to understand, a Forethought which rebels 
against necessary limitations, which is impatient, and 
pushes reason beyond its proper bounds, and in this spirit 
breaks away from obedience to God, which is the funda- 
mental condition of all genuine progress and all true 
knowledge. 

The great truth that obedience and trust and faithful- 
ness to the Divine command are of greater consequence 
to man than unlimited knowledge, is embedded both in 
the earlier version of the Prometheus legend and in the 
story of Genesis. That this was the conception of the 
primitive Greek mythology we may be sure when we 
consider the story of Zeus and Semele. Semele, the 
daughter of Cadmos, was loved by Zeus, the lord of 
Olympus, who came disguised in earthly form. She was 
incited by the envious Hera to demand that her nameless 
lover should appear in his true and proper form, and in 
response to her rash demand Zeus came in all the 
majesty of his heavenly power—with thunder and light- 
ning which consumed Semele. Thus not only the un- 
lawfulness, but also the essential peril of presumptuous 
knowledge is at least foreshadowed. 

In harmony with this is the Bible story. Mankind 
was deceived by the subtlety of evil. The thought came 
to them of a new knowledge wherein they should be as 
God, should possess His secrets, and be independent of 
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Him. They were to become like God by departing from 
Him. How foolish and contradictory! it will be said. 
Yes, Sin, Error, Falsehood is always foolish and contra- 
dictory. Men never think they are going to do any- 
thing seriously wrong or disastrous. They are only 
going to gain some advantage to themselves, some higher 
good, some larger -power, some greater joy. Their affec- 
tion is set upon something which is good for food, 
pleasant to the eyes, and to be desired to make one 
wise. They are so blinded that they think they can 
gain this desired enrichment, this perfectly legitimate 
enrichment, by going against God. And in this mis- 
taken pursuit they depart from their true blessedness. 
They enter upon a path by which they can only come 
to their desire after passing through the thorns and 
snares of bitter experience. They eat of the forbidden 
tree, and find that its fruit for them is death, from which 
only the Eternal Mercy can deliver them. 

How true this is of every fall of man! I do not 
wonder that some explain this story of Paradise and its 
disasters by saying that it represents what happens in 
every human experience. The wide prevalence of the 
story of the Forbidden fruit, its constant recurrence in 
art and literature, bears testimony to its truth in human 
nature. It arises from that universal feeling of the 
mystery which everywhere overshrouds those realities 
which it seems most essential for us to know, from 
the deep-lying experience of the perennial conflict 
between the desire for unlimited knowledge and the 
constant obligation to reverence and love, to trust and 
obey the All Mighty and. the All Wise, from whom life 
has come and who orders in Love all paths. 

The spirit that will not acquiesce in the unknown of 
life is a spirit which everywhere brings disaster, im- 
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mediate disaster, even though the all-subduing Love of 
God converts the disaster itself ultimately into a higher 
good. These truths are finely illustrated in the Greek 
legend of Eros and Psyche, all the more interesting if 
Psyche be understood as an impersonation of the human 
soul. After many sorrows, this exquisitely beautiful 
being found her joy in the love of Eros, the God of Love, 
who bore her away from those who hated and wronged 
her to a beautiful palace where every night, unseen and 
unknown, he visited her, leaving her before the morning 
broke. Solemnly he warned her never to seek to know 
who he was; but her jealous sisters so worked upon her 
curiosity and her fears by declaring she was visited by 
a monster who dared not show himself, that at length 
when Eros was asleep, Psyche brought a lamp and dis- 
covered indeed a god-like lover, but with the penalty 
of losing him, for, upbraiding her mistrust, he vanished. 

The Dresden Gallery contains a painting by Antonio 
Molinari which represents the calamity of Psyche’s un- 
chastened desire for unlawful knowledge. Psyche with 
eyes of rapture is gazing upon the sleeping form of Eros. 
The lighted lamp she holds in her left hand has pene- 
trated the secret and brought to her the forbidden 
knowledge, but in her right hand she bears a knife 
which must slay her own joy and blessedness. 

In the Epic of Hades of Sir Lewis Morris, Psyche, in 
the underworld, tells her story of the blissful presence 
whose voice sustained her in the happy days, and of her 
own weak folly which flung away her joy. 

The sadly-awakened god unclosed 
His lovely eyes, and with great pity spake : 


Farewell ! There is no love except with faith, 
And thine is dead! Farewell, I come no more. 


And only after she had purged her soul by sympathy 
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and menial service did she again become conscious of 
that Immortal Presence and worthy of his love. 

William Morris, the poet artist,! gives fullest ex- 
pression to the allegorical character of the story, Psyche 
representing the beauty, the possibilities and the failure 
of the human soul—failure leading to many sorrows and 
pains which yet, by the All-encompassing Help of Divine 
grace, result in the purifying of the soul, preparing it for 
more glorious possibilities. In the deepest extremity of 
her sorrow and helplessness, Eros found Psyche— 


But at that sight out burst the smothered flame 
Of Love, when he remembered all her shame, 
The stripes, the labour, and the wretched fear, 
And kneeling down he whispered in her ear, 
Rise, Psyche, and be mine for evermore. 


Raise up again, O Psyche, that dear head, 
And of thy simpleness have no more shame ; 
Thou hast been tried, and cast away all blame 
Into the sea of woes that thou didst bear. 


Led by Love into the Immortal Presence she was 
welcomed there, and the golden cup of Immortality was 
given her to drink— 


Then pale as privet, took she heart to drink 

And therewithal most strange new thoughts did think, 
And unknown feelings seized her, and there came 
Sudden remembrance, vivid as a flame, 

Of everything that she had done on earth, 

Although it all seemed changed in weight and worth, 
Small things becoming great, and great things small ; 
And Godlike pity touched her therewithal 

For her old self, for sons of men that die ; 

And that sweet newborn immortality 

Now with full love her rested spirit fed. 


1 Morris, Harthly Paradise.. The chaste and delicate version given by 
Robert Bridges, in his Zros and Psyche, is based upon Apuleius, and the 
allegorical nature of the legend is but faintly indicated. 


CHAPTER II 
IN DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA 


F all the great intellects which bave dealt with the 
fascinating problems that gather round the Tree 
of Knowledge of Good and Evil, none for insight and 
exquisiteness of poetic imagination can approach Dante. 
His power of discerning human motives and of setting 
them forth in appropriate and living imagery, his truth- 
fulness to the fundamental ideas embodied in the Scrip- 
ture story of Paradise and the disasters that arise from 
human disobedience, are unrivalled. 

Take first an example of the way he deals with a 
personage from classic story, one no less famous to all 
the world than Ulysses, the renowned wanderer of 
Grecian and Roman legend! Dante finds this “man of 
many wiles” in one of the chasms of the evil pit of 
Malebolge, where many of the basest and most malicious 
sinners of all the Inferno are punished. He is numbered 
among the evil advisers whose tongues in this world 
wrought such mischief, and who sought such overweening 
ambitions by their evil machinations. In the regions of 
the Inferno these men, with searching irony, are repre- 
sented as imprisoned in tiny tongues of flame, no bigger 
than fireflies. To this all their soaring ambition, their 
cunning, their evil counsels have brought them ! 

Dante takes the lower view of the character of 


1 Inferno, xxvi. 
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Ulysses, the same that Virgil his master takes, and not 
the higher one that Homer gives and Tennyson follows. 
In a fine passage this man of craft, from his ignominious 
prison, tells how nothing could restrain his ardour to gain 
experience of the world, to search into.the ways of life, 
both the evil and the good. He could not be held back 
from this impatient quest, neither by fondness for his 
son, nor by reverence for his aged father, nor by the due 
love which should have cheered his wife Penelope. 
Even when they came to the limits of the then known 
world— 


To that narrow strait where Hercules assigned _ 

His landmarks not to be o’erstepped by man, 
he was not to be restrained by any prohibition. Still he 
urged his small band of followers forward at all risks. 
Not much of life remained for them, he said, let them 
not deny themselves experience of the unpeopled world 
that les behind the sun— 


Call to mind the origin from whence ye sprang: 
Ye were not formed to live the life of brutes, 
But knowledge high and virtue to pursue. 

He played upon the true and noble instincts of their 
nature, and so excited an irresistible eagerness for the 
forbidden voyage, that voyage which proved their last on 
earth. The self-willed desire was frustrated by that 
higher will from which we cannot escape, although we 
have all the guilt of the attempt, and very significantly 
his story closes— 


Till as pleased Another, the sea engulfed us. 


Dante was not unaware of the element of greatness in 
the character of Ulysses. He is not afraid to represent 
truly these higher features, even although he has assigned 
their possessor so low and mean a place in the Inferno. 
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For he knows that the higher the power God has 
given to man, the greater the shame and the deeper the 
guilt if he abuse that power. To seek knowledge is a 
right and noble desire. None knew that better than 
Dante. But to seek that knowledge at all costs, and by 
overstepping the bounds laid down by life and duty, is 
one of the worst of sins. The Worst is always the 
misuse, the perversion of the Best. Thus the poet con- 
ceives the failure and the fate of Ulysses, and gives a 
powerful illustration of the disaster that follows those 
who eat of the forbidden fruit. 

Throughout his great epic, Dante is also deeply im- 
pressed by the catastrophe to the human race involved 
in the folly and sin of our first parents. When he sees 
the weary naked spirits drawing near to the accursed 
shore of the Inferno, sorely weeping, speaking bitter 
words of blasphemy against God and their parents and 
the whole human kind, he speaks of them as “ the evil 
brood of Adam.” And even in the Heavenly Paradise 
he refers to Eve as the rib drawn from Adam, “to 
fashion that fair cheek whose taste all the world pays 
for.” 

This reference to Eve’s taste is significant, for in one 
great passage in the Purgatorio, Dante appears to repre- 
sent the sin of Adam and Eve as one of unrestrained 
appetite. He classes it under sins of Gluttony.1 On the 
Terrace where these sins are purged away, he saw two 
trees out of whose leaves voices came proclaiming 
examples of Temperance and Intemperance to assist the 
process of cleansing. The first of the trees was hung 
with luscious fruit giving fragrance to the air. It was 
bedewed .with clear water which fell from the rocks 
above, keeping it always fresh and beautiful; but it grew 


1 Purgatorio, xxii.-xxiv, 
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very strangely, the reverse way to a fir-tree, for the 
lower branches were small, and the upper ones more 
ample as they rose. This tree represents the delights of 
true temperance, the joys of the simple, natural life free 
from excess. It was not easy to ascend, growing as it 
did, and the voice from within the foliage said: “Of 
this food ye shall have scarcity.” 

The reason for this we learn when we come to the 
other tree. This also was green and laden with fruit, and 
round it were many people lifting up their hands and 
shouting like greedy children to have their appetite 
satisfied. But the fruit was only held before them and 
not given to them. These childish ones were the spirits 
purging away their old habit of intemperance, suffering 
still the pangs of unsatisfied desire, held still in the 
bondage of the habit although they have truly repented 
of it. The voice from the branches proclaims that the tree 
is from the stock of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil which was so disastrously approached by Mother Eve. 
Part of the process of discipline by which this childish, 
headstrong, irrational habit of unrestrained appetite was 
purged away, was this vain craving for forbidden fruit ; 
and so long as this old habit held power over them, they 
must have scarcity of the other tree, the Tree of Life, 
which here specially represents the joys of appetite 
subdued and regulated. 

If this be the correct interpretation of Dante’s lines, 
it is a true setting forth of one element in the sin of 
Adam and Eve. Their desire to eat of this tree of 
knowledge was not purely intellectual, it was also 
physical. The ancient story of Genesis represents the 
main incentive to disobedience as the hope of gaining 
larger powers and fuller freedom—‘ Ye shall be as gods, 
knowing good and evil.” But blended with this was a 


3 
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lower desire. Eve saw that the tree was good for food, 
pleasant to the eyes, as well as desirable to make one wise. 
Its appeal was to the senses as well as to the spirit. 
And it is very significant that those among whom an 
unchastened desire for knowledge reigns, are often 
those who are most held captive by the desire of the 
senses. We may be sure that this lower element of 
unrestrained appetite is frequently the actual cause of 
our eating of the forbidden fruit of life. And few 
of us there are who cannot with advantage read on in 
Dante to see how he further describes the cleansing 
process. 

As our poet with his guides, Virgil and Statius, passed 
on in their journey, in silent contemplation of these 
examples of unrestrained desire, they were arrested by 
the voice of the Angel of Temperance, the embodiment 
of the virtue and glory of noble self-control. Dante 
feels that he has so much of the evil still in his nature 
that he cannot bear the sight of that dazzling angelic 
countenance. He can only turn back to his teachers 
and go by hearing instead of sight. But the very 
presence of this excellence, and the approach of his 
own cleansing, made everything around him sweet and 
fresh like a May morning. ll his senses were 
awakened to the joys of life and of Nature, in contrast 
to the jaded, blunted, deadened sensibilities of one who 
indulges in excess of any kind. Surely this is one of the 
most beautiful incentives to pure and holy living, to the 
mastery of all selfish appetite, that by it life becomes 
sweet and charming, and the morning hours of May and 
of all the months become a very Sacrament of God. The 
whole passage is very beautiful, and most suggestive of 
the purity and charm of that life lived in self-control, in 
love and obedience— 
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The Breeze of May, the herald of the dawn, 
Stirs and breathes forth all sweetness, impregnate 
With all the ardour of the grass and flowers— 
And such a breeze felt I fall on my brow, 
Right well I felt the pinions move, and waft 
Ambrosial fragrance to my happy sense. 

Also I heard the Angel say, Blessed 

Are they, illumined so by grace, that love 

Of appetite kindleth within the breast 

No more desire beyond that which is right. 


But this great passage may possibly be intended to 
set forth allegorically the inordinate and intemperate 
desire for knowledge. In any case, Dante does not fail 
to give impressive utterance to this cause of Eve’s 
disobedience. In the Earthly Paradise to which he has 
ascended from the Cleansing Mount, he is enraptured 
with the melodies that ran and rippled through the 
splendour of the luminous air, “ firstfruits of the eternal 
pleasance,” and the depth of his joy roused within 
him a sense of indignation against that act of sin 
which had so long bereft him and all mankind of such 
delights— 

Thus did I chide 
With warrantable zeal, the hardihood 
Of our first parent, for that there, where earth 
Stood in obedience to the heaven, she only, 
Woman, the creature of an hour, endured not 
Restraint of any veil, which had she borne 


Devoutly, joys, ineffable as these, 
Had from the first, and long time since been mine.? 


The essence of Eve’s transgression lay in her unwilling- 
ness to acquiesce in the mystery, the veil, that every- 
where overhangs knowledge. In another passage in the 
Purg. (xii. 65), Dante mentions pride, irreverence, the lack 
of a humble and contrite heart, as the secret cause of this 
unwillingness. In the very first Circle of the Cleansing 


1 Purg. Xxix. 
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Mount where Pride is disciplined, examples of this Sin 
and its terrible issues are engraven on the pavement over 
which the spirits walk; so vividly engraven that the 
dead seemed the dead, the living the living. And the 
poet bursts into words of irony— 

Now wax ye proud, with haughty visage go, 

Ye sons of Eve, and bow not down your faces 

Lest ye discern the evil way of Pride. 

Dante does not hesitate to apply both epithets, proud, 
and childish, to the violation of the Tree of Forbidden 
Knowledge. And he is right. The part of manhood, 
of strong mature thought and will, is to acquiesce in the 
limitations which beset every natural desire within us. 
Mystery is an essential part of the very fabric of the 
world. We cannot conceive a moral world destitute 
of that mystic veil which gives so much of charm 
and so much of moral value to all our life. Desires, 
implanted in our nature, physical, mental, soon bring 
us to the forbidden path. And to refuse to respect 
these boundaries of desire, to rashly draw aside the veil 
that keeps us from the knowledge of the unlawful, 
is the act of a proud, unregulated spirit, a stubborn, 
intractable heart. 

With this we may compare how Beatrice in the 
Heavenly Paradise (Par. vii. 16—40) traces the source of 
human error and disaster to the fact that Adam, the 
man who was never born, could not endure for his own 
good a rein upon the power that wills, but turned away, 
in an evil, unrestrained impulse, from the way of truth 
and his own “life.” And earlier, in the Earthly 
Paradise (Purg. xxxili. 52-66), Beatrice tells how that 
act of disobedience, that reckless eating of forbidden 
fruit, caused the first soul, for five thousand years in 
torment and desire, to yearn for the presence of God 
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against whom he had offended. Matilda, again, in the 
same land of innocence and joy at the summit of the 
Purgatorial Mount, tells how man was made for goodness, 
and how this happy place was given to him as an earnest 
of eternal peace, but through his fault he exchanged the 
honest laughter and sweet play of Eden for tears and 
sweat (Purg. xxviii. 88-96). 

But the most significant passage of all is in the 
Par. (xxvi. 103-142), where Adam himself mentions the 
cause of his long exile from God. The life of our first 
parents in Eden, he says, only endured for six hours, 
while his life of estrangement from God, upon the earth 
and in the Limbo of the Inferno, lasted more than five 
thousand years. And here, in the higher realms of the 
Heavenly spheres, Adam reveals to Dante that he had 
been banished from Divine favour not because of the 
tasting of the tree, but only because in so doing he 
had transgressed the mark laid down by Heavenly 
wisdom. 

This is the answer which Dante gives to those 
speculations of his time as to whether this eating of the 
fruit was not a piece of allegory under which some more 
heinous offence was really indicated. We are apt, in 
every age, to imagine that this act of eating an apple 
was a very trifling matter, and that there is a startling 
disproportion between the act and its awful issues. The 
deep misunderstanding of the true nature of sin involved 
in this conception, the lines of Dante, faithful as they are 
to the whole spirit of the Scripture, can surely remove. 
Not the act of eating in itself was evil, but only the dis- 
obedience to the Divine command, which gave all its 
moral quality to the act. 

The very simplicity of the event is most instructive, 
for we learn beyond all doubt that not actions in them- 
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selves are either good or bad, they are simply so many 
movements of our muscles, but the thought, the feeling, 
the motive expressed in the actions. And the spirit of 
disobedience, the spirit of self-pleasing, shows itself in 
small actions as clearly as in great, in “the eating of an 
apple” in direct violation of the Divine command as 
plainly as in adultery or murder. Anselm, the great 
medieval scholar, puts the matter thus: “ Wert thou to 
find thyself in the presence of God, and were one to say 
to all, Look this way, and God counterwise, J would by no 
means have thee look that way, search thou in thy heart 
what there is amongst all things that are for which thou 
shouldest cast that glance, counter to the will of God.” 
Yes, the casting of a glance, the merest movement of the 
head or eyes, may be an act of direst consequence, if it 
be done as a violation of the majesty of Divine Holiness 
and Love. This is the reason of that apparently stern . 
and rigorous declaration of Holy Writ, “ Whosoever 
shall keep the whole law, and stumble in one point, is 
guilty of all” (Jas. ii. 10). 

But Dante’s treatment of the Tree of Ktaewietea of 
Good and Evil goes further. He cannot rest in the 
disaster that has come from human recklessness. He 
almost invariably sees the Fall of Man inseparably 
associated with his Redemption. 

Adam, after more than four thousand years in the 
Limbo of unbaptised souls, on the borders of the Inferno, 
was one of the Patriarchs saved by our Lord’s descent 
into Hell. Virgil tells how he was witness of His 
coming— 

To this condition I was newly come 
When I beheld a Mighty One approach 
Crownid with signs of power and victory. 


He forth the shade of our first Parent drew 
Abel his son, also, and that of Noah, 
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Of Moses, maker he and keeper of the Law 
Abram the Patriarch, David the King, 

Israel with his father and his sons, 

With Rachel, too, for whom he did so much, 
And many others more, and made them blessed.1 

In the Heavenly Paradise, Beatrice tells how the 
nature of man, condemned by its own presumption, lay 
sick on earth, and in great error for many an age— 

Until it pleased the Holy Word of God 

To come to earth, and join unto Himself 
By virtue sole of His Eternal Love 

That nature which from God had gone astray.” 

Again, Thomas Aquinas sets alongside the heart of 
Adam wherefrom the rib was drawn to form the dis- 
obedient Eve, that’ other heart, pierced by the lance, 
which made satisfaction both for past and future, so as 
to turn the scale against all trespass. By virtue of our 
Saviour and His Sacrifice, then, Adam was raised, and 
along with him we must presume Eve, to the Empyrean 
beyond the nine spheres of the Celestial Paradise, where 
they are found in that mystic cluster of harmonious 
souls which form the beauteous Rose of Paradise. 
There in the ranks of the Redeemed, with ministering 
angels bestowing continually a mingled ardour and 
peace, Adam abides on the left of the Virgin Mother— 

He who her neighbour is upon the left 
That Father he, by whose presumptuous taste, 
The human race such bitterness hath tasted.’ 
While Eve, the erring one, has now found her rest and 
everlasting delight in closest nearness to Her who was 
the medium of the Beatific Vision— 
The wound that Mary caused to close and heal 


She thrust and opened first, who now so beauteous 
Reclineth at her feet.* 


1 Inf, iv. 52 ff. 2 Par. vii. 16 ff. 
3 Ibid. xxxii. 121-123. 4 Ibid, xxxii. 4-6. 
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And in all this wondrous process of Redemption by 
which the deepest sins are overcome, Dante has a vital 
place for the Tree of Fatal Knowledge. 

In the Earthly Paradise, where his growing Vision of 
Heavenly Truth, personified in the radiant loveliness of 
Beatrice, was led on to what the poet calls “the 
splendour of living light eternal” (Purg. xxxi. 139-145), 
Dante is shown a series of visions relating to the 
Church and the Empire of his day. His political ideas 
are always suggestive, but his ideas regarding the moral 
and religious needs of mankind are more convincing. 
Here he sees the Chariot of the Church move again in 
procession through the forest, until it draws near to the 
strange tree which represents the Tree of Knowledge of 
Good and Evil. The tree which gave to mankind the 
first test of obedience to law, has become the symbol of 
human government and justice embodied according to 
Dante in the Empire of the day. And there the Pole 
of the Chariot of the Church is made fast to the Tree of 
Human Government and Justice. Very significantly the 
poet says, that to this Tree of Knowledge “ that which 
came of i was bound,” referring to the legend that the 
Cross was made from the wood of this Tree. The Pole of 
the Chariot by which the Mystic living Creature, which 
represents Christ in His human and divine nature, drew 
the Chariot, was the Cross. And thus the Cross of our 
Lord becomes the bond of union between the Church and 
the Empire. And when this ideal union was thus estab- 
lished, the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, the Tree 
of Human Government and Justice which before was 
stripped bare of its leaves and left desolate, burst forth into 
the wondrous beauty of Spring. It renewed its life, while 
the music of a hymn, unearthly in its tone and beyond the 
understanding of Dante, filled the air (Purg. xxxii, 34—6 4), 
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Thus does Dante declare the profound truth which 
Scripture not obscurely intimates, that the very Tree of 
Knowledge of Good and Evil— 

That forbidden tree 

Whose mortal taste brought death into the world 

And all our woe,! 
becomes the means of uniting what are sometimes called 
“Secular” government and justice with the sacred 
inspirations and obligations of Religion and the Church. 
It furnishes the material for the Cross of human 
Redemption. The very disobedience of man and all the 
sorrows that issued from it are transformed, by Divine 
Mercy and Sacrifice, into the means of Reconciliation 
and Regeneration of all human life. So overpowering to 
Dante was the vision of this great consummation, that he 
fell into a sleep before unknown to him,—a sleep from 
which he was awakened by a flash of splendour to the 
realities of life, as the Chosen Three on Tabor’s Mount 
came back to reality after their vision of the Transfigured 
Glory of Christ. 

When they beheld 
The blossoming of that fair tree, whose fruit 


Is coveted of angels, and doth make 
In heavenly land perpetual marriage feast.? 


1 Milton, Par. Lost, i. 2 Purg. xxxi. 61-84, 


CHAPTER III 
IN MILTON, BYRON, AND SCHILLER 


ee spirit of Milton is closely akin to that of Dante ; 
but while the Italian poet expresses his ideas of 
the first human transgression in more or less casual and 
fragmentary, even though searching fashion, the Puritan 
poet gives us a definite, closely-wrought description and 
analysis of that action and all its secret motives. 

Milton does not represent Eve’s first conscious meet- 
ing with the Tempter as the beginning of that sinister 
influence over her mind and imagination. In a some- 
what grotesque passage he describes how the guardians 
of the Earthly Paradise found the infernal spirit 

Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve; 
Assaying by his devilish art to reach 

The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
Illusions as he list, phantasms and dreams ; 

Or if, inspiring venom, he might taint 

The animal spirits, that from pure blood arise 
Like gentle breaths from rivers pure, thence raise 

At least distempered, discontented thoughts, 

Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires, 

Blown up with high conceits, ingendering pride.} 

One touch of Ithuriel’s spear compels the Tempter 
to return to his proper shape and cease his molestation 
of the sleeping Eve. But in the morning she relates to 
Adam her troubled dream in which she had been led 
by her spouse to the “tree of interdicted knowledge.” 


1 Par. Lost, iv. 800-813. 
42 
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There she beheld a being of Divine appearance boldly 
eat of the forbidden fruit, and rejoice in the act. Finally, 
she herself was tempted to eat, and by it was exalted 
up to the clouds to share the higher life of the gods. 
Thus was the suggestion of the coming temptation im- 
planted in the imagination of Eve, preparing her for the 
fatal step which follows. 

Satan then, after his first encounter with the 
celestial warders of Paradise, returns, “improved in 
meditated fraud and malice, bent on man’s destruction ” ; 
and to further his design, enters the loathed form of a 
serpent, and waits his opportunity, which soon comes. 
“To his wish, beyond his hope,” he finds Eve alone in 
the Garden, and after many a wanton wreathing of his 
sinuous form to attract her attention, begins to ply her 
with flatteries. When she asked in surprise why he, a 
serpent, was endowed with speech and reason, he replied 
that it was because he had eaten of the fruit of a 
wonderful tree growing near where they stood, and 
added with subtle guile, that since his marvellous 
enlightenment his capacious mind had gone the round of 
things good and fair, but had seen nothing like herself. 

No fair to thine 
Equivalent or second ; which compelled 
Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come 


And gaze, and worship thee of right declared 
Sovran of creatures, universal Dame. 


That is the way Milton’s imagination adds to the 
simple story of Genesis, that is the method which he 
conceives will be most effective with womanly nature. 

Unwary Eve was thus led, by the fraud of the Snake, 
“to the Tree of Prohibition, root of all our woe.” When 
Eve draws back, seeing before her the Forbidden Tree, 


1 Par. Lost, v. 1-90. 
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the Serpent redoubles his arts and multiplies his 
sophistries. He thus apostrophises the tree: 
O sacred, wise, and wisdom-giving plant, 
Mother of Science. 
And he goes on to assure Eve that this restriction was 
only meant to keep man in subjection and ignorance. 
The threat of death was vain, for he himself had eaten 
and lived. God would never be really angry at such a 
small act of disobedience. He would rather praise her 
dauntless virtue, which could not be kept back, even by 
the fear of death, 
From achieving what might lead 
To happier life, knowledge of good and evil. 
So she looked on that tree, “which to behold might 
tempt alone,” while the plausible words of the Tempter 
sounded in her ears, carrying in them seeming reason 
and truth. Meanwhile the hour of noon drew on, and 
waked an eager appetite; and these combined motives, 
the sight of the eye, the inclination of the senses, and 
the glozing lies of the Tempter, persuade Eve of the 
wonderful virtues of the tree, and overpower all resistance 
in her mind and will. 
Here grows the cure of all, this fruit divine, 
Fair to the eye, inviting to the taste, 
Of virtue to make wise. What hinders then 
To reach, and feed at once both body and mind ? 
So saying, her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she eat. 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat 
Sighing through all her works gave signs of woe 
That all was lost. 

Milton thus reveals the same insight into human 
motives as Dante—the subtle blending of the mental 
passion to know, and the craving of sensuous appetite. 
All great souls know that in human temptation these 
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apparently diverse seductions are usually, if not invari- 
ably, found working together. The presence of the 
physical appetite in the temptation, Milton clearly em- 
phasises. lve eats greedily of this exhilarating fruit— 


Greedily she ingorged without restraint, 
And knew not eating death. 

Elated as with wine, she gloried in her new know- 
ledge and experience, and began to think of God as One 
too far off to mark her disobedience. He whom the 
Serpent had called “the great Threatener,” she now 
designates “the great Forbidder,” the first sign of the 
blinding effect of Sin, which ever fixes the attention on 
the things prohibited, and leads man to ignore the large 
measure of liberty he enjoys. One “Thou shalt not” 
is sufficient to blot out from our vision’ a hundred 
“Thou shalts.” 

Eve now thinks of Adam, and asks herself if she 
must share her secret with him, or keep the advantage 
of her new superior knowledge. The thought that 
death may overtake her, and the idea of Adam with 
another Eve by his side, makes her resolve that he shall 
share with her, in bliss or woe. 

In this meeting of Eve with Adam near by the Tree 
of Knowledge, we have a wonderful analysis of the 
working of evil upon natures before innocent. The 
fallen woman came, no longer in the simplicity of a 
guileless mind, but with the complex wiles begotten of 
her new knowledge of the forbidden. She approaches 
Adam with a new accession of fair-seeming words, and 
with “an agony of love till now not felt.” She tells of 
her wonderful new experience, of the marvellously 
endowed Serpent, of the “dilated spirits, ampler heart, 
and growing up to godhead,” she had found in this for- 
bidden fruit, and calls Adam to join with her, “in equal 
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joy as equal love.” The man at first stood in blank 
amazement as he learned of this fatal trespass, which 
meant death to them both, for he was resolved not to 
live without her— 

How can I live without thee? how forego 


Thy sweet converse and love so dearly joined, 
To live again in these wild woods forlorn ? 


No, = i fool 
The link of nature draw me; flesh of flesh, 
Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy state 
Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe. 

So moved by affection for Eve he submitted to what 
he felt was now irrevocable, and then, having in will 
already eaten, began to think of this bold deed in 
another light. Perhaps death would not follow, for the 
Serpent had eaten without fatal consequence, and, possibly, 
by eating had made the fruit common, unhallowed and 
harmless. This creature had gained a higher degree of 
life with still higher possibilities, and surely when they 
had eaten they would “attain proportional ascent,” even 
to be gods, or angels, demi-gods. On the other hand, 
if the deity should punish them with death, He would 
frustrate all His work and give rise to the Adversary’s 
scorn. In any case, his life was bound up with Eve's. 

So forcible within my heart I feel 

The bond of nature draw me to my own, 
My own in thee, for what thou art is mine; 
Our state cannot be severed, we are one, 
One flesh ; to lose thee were to lose myself, 

And now it needed but Eve’s rapturous response to 
this love unequalled, and her reiteration of her own 
experience— 


Not death but life 
Augmented, opened eyes, new hopes, new joys, 
Taste so divine, that what of sweet before 
Hath touched my sense, flat seems to this and harsh, 
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And Adam yields. 


He scrupled not to eat, 
Against his better knowledge, not deceived, 
But fondly overcome with female charm. 

Milton is not wholly consistent here, for he shows 
Adam as really being deceived by false hopes and vain 
security, and only brings in this claim as a tribute to 
orthodoxy, or as a protection of his hero against too 
sharp depreciation. So both Adam and Eve fell into the 
same transgression, and the bitter consequences swiftly 
followed. - At first the transgressors found a certain 
exhilaration in the new experience. Life seemed to be 
enhanced in its delights, heightened in its sensibilities— 


As with new wine intoxicated both, 

They swim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings 
Wherewith to scorn the earth. 

Adam declares that since there is such pleasure in 
forbidden fruit, he wished there had been ten trees pro- 
hibited. But when “the force of that fallacious fruit ” 
was exhausted, and its delusive effect upon their life 
passed away, they awoke from the “ grosser sleep bred of 
unkindly fumes,” and faced stern reality. 

Innocence, that as a veil 
Had shadowed them from knowing ill, was gone ; 
Just confidence, and native righteousness, 
And honour, from about them, naked left 
To guilty shame. 

Innocent love had turned to lust, tranquillity to 
fierce unrest and inward discord, mutual trust and 
happiness to doubt and recrimination.’ 

The after course of events is described by Milton in 
terms which follow the Scripture account—the curse 
upon the Serpent, the expulsion from Eden, the multi- 


1 Par. Lost, ix. 
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plying of sorrow to the woman, of painful labour to the 
man, prolonged enmity between the seed of the woman 
and the seed of the Serpent, involving injury to man 
(“thou shalt bruise his heel”) and final destruction to 
the Serpent’s progeny (“it shall bruise thy head”). To 
this Milton adds a grand conception all his own. The 
monsters Sin and Death, offspring of Satan, taking advan- 
tage of their Sire’s success in Paradise, make from earth 


A passage broad, 
Smooth, easy, inoffensive, down to hell, 


One realm, hell and this world, 
One realm, one continent, of easy thoroughfare,? 


It is not easy to acquiesce in this magnificent con- 
ception, for in spite of all the evil wrought by the dis- 
obedience of man, earth and Hell have never yet been 
one undivided realm. This was but the boasting of the 
Prince of Darkness in the first flush of his victory. And 
if Milton ever inclined to regard the boast as actual 
fact, he magnificently atoned for his temporary aberra- 
tion. Parvdise Lost is not made to close upon a ruined 
world. Disaster, discord, and strife are the issues of Sin, 
but even these have their part in bringing about the 
beginning of the better day. Our first parents are exiled 
from Paradise, the home of Innocence, but they are not 
exiled from God. The Archangel Michael reminds them, 
as they leave the garden of Eden, that the holy Presence 
is not confined to its narrow bounds. 


Yet doubt not but in valley and in plain 

God is as here, and will be found alike 
Present, and of His presence many a sign 

Still following thee, still compassing thee round 
With goodness and paternal love, His face, 
Express, and of His steps the track divine.? 


1 Par. Lost, x. 230-410. 2 Ibid. xi. 349-354, 
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Milton describes the process of repentance in Adam 
and Eve, and expends upon it a wealth of poetic feeling and 
human tenderness. Their unfeigned sorrow and confession 
made a sight which the glad Son in Heaven declared to be 

Fruits of more pleasing savour... 

than all the trees 
Of Paradise could have produced, ere fallen 
From innocence.! 

Adam and Eve have now learnt that to obey is best, 
that knowledge is only good to seek so far as the vessel 
of our life can contain it. By their sad experience they 
have been “ greatly instructed.”2 And the angel promises 
that if they will add deeds answerable to their knowledge 
of what is best, a better future is in store for them than 
could have been enjoyed in the Eden of Innocence. 


Then wilt thou not be loth 
To leave this Paradise, but shall possess 
A Paradise within thee, happier far.® 


And the Archangel Michael unfolds to Adam the long 
process of the years and generations in which the mercy of 
the Almighty shall transform even the failures and sorrows 
of men into a greater victory and joy, and bring in the day 
when “the Earth shall be all Paradise, far happier place than 
this of Eden.” Adam, replete with joy and wonder, replies 
in words that find no correction from his celestial teacher— 


O goodness infinite, goodness immense ! 

That all this good of evil shall produce, 

And evil turn to good; more wonderful 

Than that which by creation first brought forth 

Light out of darkness! Full of doubt I stand, 
Whether I should repent me now of sin 

By me done and occasioned, or rejoice 

Much more, that much more good thereof shall spring— 
To God more glory, more good will to men 

From God, and over wrath grace shall abound.* 


! Par. Lost, xi. 26-80. 2 Ibid. xii. 556-565. 
3 Ibid. xii. 580-587. 4 Ibid, xii. 463-478, 
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Like Dante, then, Milton knows nothing of any con- 
sequences of the Fall which are beyond remedy, or 
beyond the Wisdom and Purpose of God. Like the 
Italian poet, too, he is deeply impressed with the seem- 
ing arbitrariness of the prohibition regarding the Tree 
of Knowledge. He knew that there lay the crux of 
the whole problem, not only for Adam and Eve, but for 
all succeeding generations; and he makes his Satan fix 
upon this seemingly unreasonable restriction of know- 
ledge as his starting-point. He describes this exaltation 
felt by the Tempter when he found man subject to this 
galling limitation— 

All is not theirs, it seems ; 
One fatal tree there stands, of Knowledge called, 
Forbidden them to taste. Knowledge forbidden ? 
Suspicious, reasonless! Why should their Lord 
Envy them that? Can it be sin to know? 
Can it be death? And do they only stand 
By ignorance? is that their happy state, 
The proof of their obedience and their faith ? 
O fair foundation laid whereon to build 
Their ruin! Hence I will excite their minds 
With more desire to know and to reject 
Envious commands, invented with design 
To keep them low, whom Knowledge might exalt 


Equal with gods, Aspiring to be such 
They taste and die: what likelier can ensue ?! 


This passage links Milton to Byron, a poet far 
different in quality and spirit. Shelley in his Prometheus 
Unbound only sees one aspect of the quest for knowledge. 
Byron, as we might expect from his undisciplined nature, 
is also a champion of unrestricted knowledge. In his 
drama of Cain, he seizes upon the apparent unreason- 
ableness of the prohibition “Of the Tree of Knowledge 
‘thou shalt not eat,” and makes Cain and Lucifer the 
mouthpieces of a plea for unlimited reason and enlight- 

1 Par. Lost, iv, 518-527. 
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enment. When his sentiments were reprobated by the 
religious opinion of his day, he claimed that he was only 
following the example of Milton in Paradise Lost. But 
between Byron and Milton there is a whole world of 
difference in their attitude towards the problem of evil. 
The one sees the issue beyond the evil, the other is 
blind to it. And yet we must sympathise with Byron 
when he says that he “could not make Lucifer talk like 
a clergyman.” Byron’s Cain, however, is a drama of 
revolt, and represents a human spirit in rebellion against 
life’s circumstances and against the God who has or- 
dained them. The poet makes Cain to raise all the 
questions which scepticism urges against the Bible story, 
read as a complete account of all mysteries instead of 
a primitive poetical suggestion. Why should Cain toil 
because his father could not keep his place in Eden ? 
Why should he be born to such a hard lot, by no choice 
or fault of his? Why was the tree planted to tempt 
men, and why should nothing but an arbitrary will forbid 
them to eat of the Tree of Knowledge ? 

The other champion of an unrestricted and immediate 
attainment to the knowledge of all life’s secrets is, appro- 
priately, Lucifer, the Prince of Darkness. He plies Cain, 
puzzled and bewildered as he is with life’s problems, 
with ever new suggestions, speaking to him “of things 
which long had swum in vision through his thought.” 
He is “the spirit of Evil, justifying an eternal antagon- 
ism to the Creator from the standpoint of a superior 
morality,” one of the 

Souls who dare look the omnipotent Tyrant in 

His everlasting face, and tell him that 

His evil is not good. 
He claims to possess a Kingdom other than, and 
independent of, that over which God rules. And he 
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leads Cain through the vast abysses of space to give 
him a larger outlook, to show him the right dimensions 
of our little planet in comparison with the great worlds 
that move through infinity. 

The aim all through is to belittle the earth and man 
—to intoxicate Cain with the vast knowledge with which 
he is confronted—to incense his mind against the re- 
strictions imposed by the Will of the Almighty, and so 
to prepare the way for that fatal act of presumption 
which led to the rash blow that took Abel’s life. 

Lucifer’s parting counsel to Cain is typical of the 
whole drama. 

One good gift has the fatal apple given— 
Your reason: let it not be over-swayed 

By tyrannous threats to force you into faith 
’Gainst all external sense and inward feeling : 
Think and endure—and form an inner world 
In your own bosom—where the outward fails ; 


So shall you nearer be the spiritual 
Nature, and war triumphant with your own. 


The closing lines of this passage are not, in the mouth 
of Lucifer, easy to interpret. But the sentiments that 
precede them are quite in keeping with the mocking, 
rebellious spirit which pervades the whole play. The 
plea for reason is not in itself unjust, for we cannot 
come to the full stature of manhood without it. But 
reason which demands immediate satisfaction and refuses 
to accept any limitations upon its claim, reason which 
turns a deaf ear to the higher demands of reverence and 
obedience, dishonours God. It becomes overweening 
pride which will bow the knee and uncover the head 
before no mystery. 

Cain refuses to sacrifice at the altars which the pious 
Abel has erected. To him they “are so much turf and 
stone.” When Abel brings with prayer and thanks- 
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giving his offering, and humbly kneels before the Un- 
seen, Cain, in striking contrast, stands erect and addresses 
the Deity, of whose power or goodness he is doubtful, 
in these terms: 


If a shrine without victim 
And altar without gore, may win thy favour, 
Look on it! And for him who dresseth it 
He is—such as thou mad’st him; and seeks nothing 
Which must be won by kneeling. 


The manifest aim of Byron, then, is to represent Cain 
as the victim of arbitrary circumstance, compelled to 
imbrue his hands in the innocent blood of a brother he 
loves, and to bring upon himself an eternal curse. In a 
way which is entirely unhistorical, the poet applies to a 
primitive legend not only modern ideas of reason and 
enlightenment, but also obsolete notions supposed to be 
derived from the Scripture narrative. And so he agera- 
vates urnecessarily an imaginary situation which no 
reading of the simple legend itself could ever suggest. 
He creates a Cain for which he can give no warrant. 
The pride of Knowledge and the length to which human 
presumption and self-will may be carried have perhaps 
never received a more powerful delineation than in 
Byron’s drama of Cain. 

Schiller, on the other hand, in his poem, “The Veiled 
Image of Sais,” has most vividly represented the value 
of human reverence and restraint, and the perils of 
presumption, 

A rash youth, with spirit all aflame to search into the 
mysteries of life, to discover the secret of all Truth, came 
to the famous Egyptian shrine where stood the veiled 
image of the goddess whose oracle had said no mortal 
should ever seek to raise that veil, her secret must 
remain unknown until she herself disclosed it. Behind 
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the veil, the High Priest said, was The Truth. “ And 
all concealed from me,’ the youth replied, “whose one 
desire it is to know the whole Truth, by that flimsy 
gauze ?” 
“Yes, by that,” the Priest replied, 
“ And by a holy stern command ; 
That slender veil is heavier than you think, 
For light indeed upon your hand it lies, 
But on your conscience weighs a hundred-fold.” 

But the youth could find no rest until he came again 
to the Temple. In spite of all warnings that spoke in 
his soul he did withdraw the veil! But what he then 
saw and experienced no tongue has told, for the priest 
found him afterwards stretched in pale unconsciousness 
at the feet of the goddess. 

Life’s cheerfulness henceforth for him was not, 
But overhanging grief, an early grave. 

And all he ever spoke to the many questioners that 

thronged around him was this: 
Woe, woe, 


To Him who Truth will find by path of guilt, 
He never more shall know the heart of joy. 


CHAPTER IV 
IN GOETHE'S FAUST 


“ JT ALSO had gone from one branch of knowledge to 

another, and was early convinced of the hollow- 
ness of all. I had made experience of life in many 
forms, and the trial had left me only more un- 
satisfied and perplexed. I now carried these thoughts 
in my mind, and indulged myself in lonely hours 
with them, but without committing anything in 
writing. Above all, I concealed from Herder my 
mystic-cabalistic tendency and everything connected 
with it.”? 

The great drama of Faust, the masterpiece of the 
comprehensive genius of Goethe, is best understood and 
interpreted as an embodiment of the spirit and the life- 
experience of its author. It occupied his thought for 
more than sixty years, was the earliest great work to 
which as a youth he put his hand, and the latest upon 
which he was occupied. Goethe was fifty-nine years old 
when the first part was published, and although portions 
of the second part of the drama were written and pub- 
lished as fragments, it was not until he was seventy-five 
years that he found the impulse and the power to round 
off and finish the whole. For many years he appears to 
have lost the thread of the conception, for he speaks of 
having at last “regained the thread.” And it is more 


1 Goethe, Wahrheit und Dichtung, 
5§ 
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than likely it was the larger experience of life which was 
necessary to show the poet how to finally shape the thought 
and execution of the play. For although Faust may truly 
be said to be “a drama of the Life of Man,”' yet it was 
from his own career that the dramatist drew his materials. 
He himself has told us that all the earlier scenes were 
written subjectively, that Mephistopheles and Faust were 
the opposite poles of his own nature. And we cannot 
read the complete play in the light of the biography 
without seeing in the first part the reflection of his own 
ambition, disappointment, love, and unrest, and in the 
second part the record of his maturer thought and feel- 
ing, when his nature had overcome its earlier feverishness. 
The perennial value of this drama to the world is its 
truth to various phases of human life. In the words of 
Goethe himself: “The commendation which the work 
has received, far and near, may perhaps be owing to this 
quality—that it permanently preserves the period of 
development of a human soul, which is tormented by all 
that afflicts mankind, shaken also by all that disturbs it, 
repelled by all that it finds repellent, and made happy 
by all that which it desires.” This applies, of course, to 
the character and. experience of Faust as the drama 
represents them; and so long as men are called to enjoy 
or to suffer the same knowledge of life, they will find 
here enlightenment and inspiration for that which awaits 
them. This creation of Goethe’s own intellectual out- 
look expresses the poet’s ideas as to the good that man 
ought to seek, and the way by which he is destined to 
find it. 

The interest of Faust does not lie in the medieval 
stage machinery which Goethe, like so many other 
German authors who were induced to write plays on 


? Bayard Taylor, trans. of Faust, 
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this fascinating theme,! drew from the numerous Faust 
legends. Still less is it found in the over-elaborated 
and grotesque scenes with which the second part is 
burdened, and which have the slightest bearing on the 
main course of the drama It lies in the fact that the 
first part “moves with deliberate swiftness from Heaven 
through the World to Hell: the second returns there- 
from through the World to Heaven. Between the two 
lies the emancipation of Faust from the torment of his 
conscious guilt,—lies his Lethe, his assimilation of the 
Past.” ? 

Dr. Faustus was a famous scholar of the Middle Ages, 
who is alleged to have made an unholy and fatal contract 
with the Devil, sold himself, in fact, to Satan. Goethe’s 
drama represents him as one who has passed the bounds 
of middle life and become weary and feeble by his pro- 
longed and arduous labours as a student. He has attained 
to great knowledge and to world-wide fame as a master 
of those who know. He has lived a worthy life, sustained 
by the power and consolation of the Christian faith, has 
had some experience of the blessedness of service for 
others, and has cherished the hope that he might accom- 
plish something to instruct and elevate mankind. These 
facts are significant. They show the quality of the man 
who is to pass through so dark and comprehensive an 
experience. He is no ignorant, self-indulgent weakling, 
but a well-informed, laborious enthusiast. But all his 
knowledge and skill, and even his self-forgetful labours, 
have failed to satisfy the craving of his heart. His 
long porings over the books of Philosophy, of Juris- 
prudence, and Theology have left him profoundly dis- 


1 During the period occupied by Goethe in writing his drama, twenty- 
nine Faust plays were produced, 
2 Rosenkranz. 
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satisfied. He pours unmeasured scorn upon the barren- 
ness, the wordiness of these sciences ; and there no doubt 
speaks the real mind of Goethe in his wholesome 
rejection of mere theorisings, and his longing for reality. 
And s0, wearied in mind and body, he has betaken 
himself to the arts of magic. In their occult practice 
he has gained considerable skill, but instead of finding 
there what his mind and heart craved, he only discovers 
cause of deeper unrest. All life, all human things, 
present themselves to him as vain and intolerable. 


Could I sweep magic from my path, forego 
The spells of Sorcery forthwith, and grow 

A man unwarped by creed or care or wile, 
Then, then to be a man were worth the while. 
Such was I once ere I my studies fed 

With the dark lore of arts inhibited, 

Ere my chagrin in impious frenzy burst, 

And mine own self and all the world I curst. 


But having penetrated so far into the realms of secret 
knowledge, Faust is led on by the fatal thirst for 
unlimited acquisition. He would enter into the deepest 
secret of life, reach to the very founts of knowledge. 
His desire is so deep that he is tempted to make an end 
of all the vain and empty struggle, to fling open the 
gates of death, and explore for himself the final secret 
by drinking the poison cup. 

There is a juice whence sleep is swiftly born, 
It fills with browner flood thy crystal hollow ; 
I chose, prepared it: thus I follow,— 


With all my soul the final drink I swallow, 
A solemn festal cup, a greeting to the morn! 


From this false step he is only saved by the sound of 
the Easter bells, reminding him of the faith which he 
has not wholly forsworn, and of the happier, holier past 
in his life, 
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Once Heavenly Love sent down its hallowed kiss 

Upon my brow, in Sabbath silence holy, 

And filled with mystic presage chimed the church bells slowly, 

And prayer’s communion then to me was ardent bliss. 

The memory of that time, with its sweet, uncomprehended 
longing for something yet unrealised, its tears of mingled 
joy and sorrow, and the bright and happy world, the 
Spring-tide festival of his heart, which then arose for 
him, made him a child again and held him back from 
that last, solemn way. 
O ring ye out, ye songs that are of Heaven, 
Then happy tears me back to Earth have given. 

But still his thirst for knowledge, real, ultimate knowledge, 
remained unsatisfied and unquenched. He wanted to be 
a man, whole and entire, not a half-developed creature 
such as his cramping studies had made him. He wanted 
to know all that belonged to a man’s life, to express his 
deepest self, all there was in him to be and know. He 
would explore to the uttermost the heights of thought 
and the depths of human experience, so that every 
marvel should take form and fashion, and be. revealed 
without the interposition of any veil. In all this there 
was a double impulse, a higher and a lower— 

Two souls, alas! reside within my breast, 

And each withdraws from, and repels, its brother, 

One with tenacious grasping holds in love 

And hot desire the world in its embraces. 

The other strongly sweeps, this world above, 

Into the high ancestral spaces. 

With truly enchanting genius Goethe represents this 
natural desire of man, not in itself an evil desire, rather 
the outcome of all that is greatest and most vital in our 
nature. The longing to know is a God-given instinct 
which belongs to all that is best within us. And yet it 
is just that instinct which must be subject to other and 
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higher needs of our nature. We soon see how, without 
these essential restraints, this natural instinct becomes 
disastrous to Faust. It only needs the Tempter, the 
mocking spirit, to bring on the fatal issue, to lead him 
to curse his past life and all he had held most sacred 
and knew to be most binding. These delights of life, 
these high conceptions which encompassed the mind, the 
hopes of deathless fame, as well as all the material things 
that minister to its comfort, and the relationships of life 
which so flatteringly proclaim themselves ours, were all 
so many means of decoy, of beguilement, of fatal jugglery, 
plunging men into deepest pits of sorrow and shame. 
Cursed be they all! 


Cursed also Hope, Cursed Faith, the Spectre, 
And cursed be Patience, most of all. 


This mood of fundamental impatience with life is 
most effectually dramatised by the poet. Faust has been 
deeply chagrined by his own past conceptions of duty 
and the conceptions current in his age, which regarded 
abstinence, renunciation, self-denial as the chief duty of 
man, 


Thou shalt abstain—renounce—refrain ! 
Such is the everlasting song 

That in the ears of all men rings,— 
That unrelieved, our whole life long 
Each hour, in passing, hoarsely sings. 


And the curse pronounced by the impatient Faust on 
all his past, including the subduing memory of child- 
hood’s happy faith which arrested his rash act on Easter 
Morning, is marked as the fatal moment for him. The 
chorus of spirits, in their lament over the beautiful world 
which he has thus shattered as by the hand of a demi- 
god, proclaim a momentous breach with the true order 
of life, while they implant the thought, never perhaps 
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wholly forgotten in the after experience, of a possible 
new career being built in his own bosom. Meanwhile 
this impatient spirit was thoroughly advantageous to the 
Tempter, and secured his control over his victim. Pride 
of heart, an uncompromising self-will, impatience with 
the necessary limitations that beset all- our knowledge, 
the absence of “the soft law of Wisdom” which leads 
to knowledge by way of obedience, the unsubmissive 
spirit which resents that there should be any forbidden 
fruit in any of our joys and delights, these combine to 
form the human feeling which provides the finest oppor- 
tunity for fiendish malice. And in this mood Faust is 
ready to make a compact with Mephistopheles. The 
mocking spirit offers to be the unwearied, slave of this 
world-wearied man, to be obedient to his every nod, to 
show him what man never saw, to fulfil every desire that 
he can express, to enable him to explore not only the 
heights of mystery, but also the sensual deeps of life, to 
give to him the very swiftest, fiercest joys that are 
possible, to plunge him “in Time’s tumultuous dance, 
the rush and roll of Circumstance.” 

What service Faust must pay in return to Mephisto- 
pheles is not yet revealed. Time enough to think about 
that ! 


When there again we come together, 

Then thou shalt do the same for me. 
We see afterwards that Faust has not altogether lost 
the faith of his earlier days. But at present it all seems 
to him like a dissolving picture. As for a future ex- 
istence, it was vain to inquire whether any High or Low 
awaited him. And so he puts away all premonitions 
of evil, all obligations of conscience, all regard for the 
future, and yields himself to Mephistopheles. He sells 
himself to evil. 
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In a passage which is the crux of the whole drama, 
Faust declares that the service he is to receive from this 
mighty spirit, and the resources he has at command, shall 
cease, and the service he is to render in return shall 
begin, as soon as he feels that he has experienced enough, 
as soon as he desires the present to be permanent— 

When thus I hail the Moment flying: 
“ Ah, still delay, thou art so fair,” 
Then bind me in thy bond undying, 
Then will I die without a care ; 

Then may the death bell sound its call, 
Then art thou from my service free ; 


The Clock may stand, the index fall, 
And time and tide may cease for me. 


Thus Faust is ready to taste to the full the forbidden 
fruit of life, anywhere and everywhere. Goethe plainly 
marks this as the great enticement by which men are 
most easily beguiled and enslaved. When Mephistopheles 
in the gown of Faust masquerades as the Professor and 
meets the young student, he mocks and satirises the 
studies which occupy his mind, laughs at the lofty ideals 
and aims he cherishes, and suggests to him something 
more enjoyable. And he leaves him with this final 
seduction, written in his album: “Ye shall be as gods, 
knowing good and evil.” 

And so, once again, we hear the reverberation through 
the corridors of human thought of the old, old story of 
Genesis. Every delight of life, every joy, every virtue 
contains some necessary limitation, bears some forbidden 
fruit. To rashly pluck and eat of this fruit does, indeed, 
bring the enlargement of experience and knowledge, but 
at a very great cost to our nature. To follow the spirit 
which entices us with the promise of life, larger and fuller, 
to be obtained by means of evil, is to deceive ourselves, 
and to find ourselves in the power of the enticement. 
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This is the experience of Faust. Mephistopheles has 
great command of the forces of earth, air, and sea. He 
can transport himself and his devotees at will, can 
transform the weary old scholar into a young and fascin- 
ating man whom he leads through the ecstasies of life, 
showing him wonders before all undreamed of. But near 
each delight there lurks the evil deep, near to the 
raptures of love the abyss of sensuality. And as the 
two journey on together, exploring the heights and 
depths of reality, the power of the guide becomes more 
and more dominant and tyrannous. Faust becomes very 
conscious of the scorn he inspires in his professed servant, 
but real master. He is well aware of how he is made 
to demean himself, knows that this mocking spirit is 
ever fanning a lawless fire in his heart, and transforming 
all the gifts of God to nothingness. But he cannot 
refrain from following his counsels, and utilising the evil 
power he bestows. Under his subtle insistence he is 
compelled to do that which his better nature loathes. 
His deepest instincts revolt against wronging the innocent 
simplicity of Margaret, but he is in the power of evil to 
which he has sold himself. Down the steep path of 
iniquity he must go,—no choice is left to him now,—and 
he becomes the cause of unspeakable shame and tragedy 
—a common tragedy, alas! but never more poignantly 
portrayed than in this drama of Goethe. 

The First Part of Faust closes with the evidence of 
the real slavery of the one who rashly sold himself. 
When the spirit of Margaret is borne away from her 
dungeon by the angel messengers, she would have called 
her lover to follow; and gladly he would have obeyed the 
call of that sweet soul that he dearly loved, but the 
curt, sharp summons of Mephistopheles calls him back, 
like a dog to its master’s heels—“ Hither—to me.” 
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In the Second Part of the drama we hear nothing 
more of the tragedy of Margaret; but, in the midst of all 
the experience of evil bondage, it has left ineffaceable 
marks upon the nature of Faust. This was inevitable, 
because he was fundamentally a good man. 

Goethe’s Faust is a living soul, and the Second Part 
opens with a fine suggestion of the lengthy process of 
restoration of his nature from the torture and remorse of 
an irrevocable deed. The healing process is symbolised 
in the opening scene, where Ariel and the elves are 
represented as sprinkling him with the drowsy spray of 
Lethe’s waters, bringing all the delicate, mysterious 
ministries of nature to restore his bruised and battered 
mind and heart. 

Now the Hours are cancelled for thee, 

Pain and bliss have fled away : 

Thou art whole; let faith restore thee! 

Trust the new, the rising Day. 
And Faust rises with new and vigorous resolution to 
seek the higher life for which his whole being was 
longing. The function of this Second Part is to show 
the truth of what was declared in the prologue of the 
First, that 

A good man, through obscurest aspiration 
Has still an instinct of the one true way. 

So far the drama has altogether falsified this leading 
principle of the dramatist. It took Goethe more than 
twenty years to work out the solution of the difficulty, 
but he does at last show that the secret aspiration of 
Faust is fulfilled. Amidst all the marvels and spectacles 
of this Second Part one can trace the elements of that 
process which delivers the soul of Faust from his 
enthralment. First of all, the aspiration of Faust is 
deliberately exalted to seek the higher and more enduring 
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Joys of life. He has not yet thoroughly learned the 
lesson that these gains are achieved by obedience and 
patience. When Helen, the ideal of Beauty, is made to 
pass before him, he is consumed by the very fierceness of 
his desire to attain to a good so great. The true means 
of attainment, “ patient persistence in well-doing,” does 
not appeal to his eager nature, and the beautiful appari- 
tion is snatched away from the one who would too 
impetuously grasp her. We are slow to learn the need 
of patience, so well expressed by Lowell : 


O spendthrift Haste! await the gods ; 
Their nectar crowns the lips of Patience : 
Haste scatters on unthankful sods 

The immortal gift in vain oblations.! 

This plodding commonsense patience had from the 
beginning of his wandering been what Faust most of all 
resented. His desires are not in themselves ignoble, 
but he does not understand the conditions on which they 
are to be obtained. “With a whirlwind impetuosity 
he rushes forth over the Universe to grasp all excel- 
lence.” He would find a royal way to the stars, the 
ordinary well-beaten highway is repulsive to his eager 
spirit. But throughout this Second Part he is learning. 
Before the action begins he has already assimilated much 
of his past painful experience. The gold of his true 
nature is coming forth from the furnace, the precious 
but raw material for the nobility that is to be. And 
next, upon this material begins to work, slowly but 
surely, the refining influence of the artistic esthetic 
sense, the development of the instinct for the Beautiful. 
The elaborate and somewhat mystifying symbolism of 
Act II. and the whole of the “Helena” in Act III. 
represent that epoch in the life of Goethe when the 
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influence of the Greek spirit ran like a fire through his 
veins. The classic form of the verse here employed, the 
introduction with great force and beauty of the ancient 
Greek chorus, the graphic delineation of the very tone 
and feature of that long past age when the world-famed. 
Helen ravished the eyes and the hearts of heroes, all 
bear witness to that poetic enthusiasm which threatens 
to engulf the moral ideas of the drama. It is with some 
difficulty that one discerns the eternal conflict between 
the opposing ideals of Beauty and of Ugliness, represented ~ 
the one in Helen, the other in Mephistopheles re- 
incarnated as a Phorkyad; but the idea is there, repre- 
senting a most important movement in the development 
of Goethe, and a living factor in the emancipation of 
man from all false ambitions, and the adjustment of his 
spirit to the true way of attaining his noblest desires. 
Later scenes of the drama depict Faust as taken out 
of himself and all self-concentrated strivings into the 
larger world of human interests and affairs, where he 
gains a new outlook on the universe, a new motive for 
existence. Gradually he is led to that true enfranchise- 
ment of the spirit which is found in self-forgetful labour 
for others. The powers of the evil spirit, which according 
to contract are still at his command, place him in a 
position where he can effect works of beneficence of a 
most practical character. The meaning of the drama is 
mainly that the experience of evil has enabled Faust to 
learn wherein the real solid good of life consists, and to 
find his joy in civilising labours, in the redeeming of 
waste lands from the barren hungry sea, and the trans- 
forming of the desert places of life into gardens which 
blossom as the rose. These many labours are not pictured 
as lightly accomplished. They are arduous and prolonged. 
The Spirits of Want, Guilt, and Necessity, the three grey 
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sisters who knock at the door of this high-placed 
influential wealthy man, cannot find entrance there, but 
Care cannot be excluded. She breathes upon his face 
and he is blinded, blinded and enfeebled, that is, by his 
many anxious thoughts for the welfare of the race, but 
with ever-growing light in his spirit ; 
The night seems deeper now to press around me, 
But in my inmost spirit all is light ; 
I rest not till the finished work hath crowned me, 
God’s word alone confers on me the might. 
And thus the work is completed, and he sees a new 
race of men placed in a position where they can earn 
their freedom and existence by daily conquering them 
anew. And seeing this accomplished, his own self- 
development comes to its consummation, and he finds the 
Moment come which he wishes could be made permanent— 
Then dared I hail the Moment flying: 
“ Ah, still delay—thou art so fair!” 
The traces cannot of my earthly being 
In eons perish—they are there! 
In proud fore-feeling of such lofty bliss, 
I now enjoy the highest Moment—this ! 
He attains to the limit of his desire, the supreme joy 
of existence, and in that moment the clock of life stands 
still, his earthly career is ended. The evil spirit is 
frustrated and Faust is saved. 

There is more than a suspicion that Goethe did not 
really go beyond this for the solution of life’s problems. 
He makes Faust say that he had gone through the world, 
had seized each pleasure of life by the hair, wish had 
followed wish, and thus he had stormed his way through 
life. Now he had come to take things wisely and 
soberly. He knew enough of this life, and as to the 
world beyond we have no clear prospect. A man was 
a fool to direct his eyes that way, and to imagine that any 
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creatures like himself dwelt above the clouds. Let him 
stand firm and look round about him here, and he would 
find that this world is not dumb to a man of sense and 
capacity. What need for him to sweep eternity with his 
gaze? All he can really know lies within his grasp. _ 

And here we cannot but mark the weakness of 
Goethe’s scheme of life. He has expressed, with the 
resources of a superb poetic genius, the truth that the 
desire for full self-expression is natural to man, a right 
instinct of his being, implanted by that God who dwelt in 
his breast and was able to stir the innermost recesses of 
his nature He recognises also that the only safe and 
wise way to reach that self-expression was that of 
patience and obedience. The reckless spirit that would 
not be delayed was dangerous, and the peril involved 
was multiplied the more power it was able to control. 
To choose at all risks immediate enjoyment of our lawful 
pleasures and of knowledge, was to give ourselves into 
the power of the evil part of our life. He also represents 
with great force the truth that when this proper boundary 
is transgressed manifold sorrows follow. And yet this is 
not the end of hope, but may be the beginnings of travail 
for a new birth of the spirit. A good man will still win 
through, and even learn what is invaluable from the 
depth of evil which he experiences. 

With all this the Christian teaching is in full accord. 
The truth is expressed in the earliest chapters of Genesis. 
Men do often rise out of folly and sin into a good which 
is nobler because of the trial through which it passes. 
But that light-heartedness which says, “ Oh, it is good for 
us all to try what life actually is, to know its bad as well 
as its good,” is terribly presumptuous. No warrant in life 
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exists for premature knowledge obtained by rashness and 
folly and violation of our own consciousness of right. 
And even if the happy issue is realised, and out of 

evil good does arise, what is the power that ensures this ? 
Goethe’s answer practically is the innate virtue of man. 
His bitter experience leads to wisdom. After trying all 
the vain ways of life, the soul takes the path of virtue 
and of service to others. But this optimistic view of 
human experience is by no means always borne out in 
fact. Some happily do find the path of life through the 
“sensual deeps.” But how many more are carried away 
in the rapids or sunk in its whirlpools, or if they emerge, 
do so only as feeble wrecks. Here then, surely, was the 
critical point of the drama where the eloquent imagination 
of Goethe should have represented vitally the ever-present 
redeeming activity of the Godhead. But just here the poet 
fails. A certain order of faith finds eloquent and fascinat- 
ing expression in’ the drama. We cannot doubt that 
Goethe’s own attitude towards the ultimate mystery of 
life is at least indicated in the reply of Faust to Margaret’s 
eager and artless questioning as to his personal belief— 

Mishear me not, thou gracious Countenance. 

Who dares to name Him? 

And who dares confess 

I believe in Him? 

What man who can feel 

Dares take on himself 

To say I believe Him not? 

The All-enfolding, 

The All-upholding, 

Folds and upholds He not 

Thee, me, Himself ? 

Arches not the Heaven above us? 

Lies not beneath us the firm-stablished earth ? 

And rise not with friendly shining 

Upon us, the Everlasting Stars ? 


Look I not, eye to eye, on thee ; 
And presses not the All 
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Upon thy head and heart 

Its eternal secret weaving 

Invisible, visible round thy life? 

Fill thou thy heart with it, vast though it is, 
And when in that deep feeling thou art blessed 
Then name it as you will, 

Happiness! Heart! Love! God! 

I have no name for it, 

Feeling is all in all; 

The Name is sound and smoke 

Obscuring Heaven’s glow. 


The Spirit of the Earth appears to the distracted Faust in 
the height of his world-weariness and rash importunity 
to know the secret of things, and sings of itself— 


In the floods of life, in action’s storm, 
Wave I up and down, 

Breathe I to and fro, 

Birth and the Grave, 

An endless Sea, 

A changeful weaving, 

A glowing Life, 

So shape I on the whirring Loom of Time, 
And fashion the living raiment of God. 


In the Prologue to the drama the Deity is represented, 
after the manner of modern philosophy, as the Eternally- 
Becoming whose ceaseless activity encompasses the sons 
of Heaven in bonds of love— 


But you the natural sons of heaven 

Enjoy the rich, the ever-living Beauty, 

Let that Existence, ever born anew 

Which ceaseless works and lives, encompass you 
In gracious bonds of love, and that which floats 
As wavering appearance make ye firm 

By thoughts of truth that evermore endure.! 


1 This classic passage, a rough translation of which I present, must be 
given in the original— 


Doch ihr, die achten Gotterschne, 

Erfreut euch der lebendig reichen Schéne ! 

Das Werdende, das ewig wirkt und lebt 
Umfass’ euch mit der Liebe holden Schranken, 
Und was in schwankender Erscheinung schwebt 
Befestiget mit dauernden Gedanken, 
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One does not complain that Goethe’s thought inclines 
to the Pantheistic, for Pantheism expresses at least a 
part of truth. Nor need any exception be taken to the 
reverent creed of Faust with its profound sense of the 
indefinable mystery of the Ultimate Reality. But the 
weakness of the scheme lies in the fact that there is no 
application of the heavenly activity in support of the 
virtue of man, no hint of the immanence of an ever- 
living Deity in and behind the aspirations of humanity. 
Indeed the poet seems almost to go out of his way to 
negative this idea when he represents Faust as finding 
salvation by restricting his outlook to the beneficent 
activities of earth. 

In other connections, Goethe can express the truth 
we are in search of. When Eckermann, in one of his 
dialogues with the poet, declares his surprise at a bird’s 
devotion to its young, the latter replies that God inspired 
the bird with this all-potent love, even as He inspired 
all living things with similar impulses. The whole 
world held together because of the Divine energy and 
love everywhere persuasive and active. At another time 
Goethe tells Eckermann that the key to Faust’s salvation 
is found in the passage : 

Delivered is this noble soul, 

Our spirit peer, from evil. 

Whoe’er aspires unweariedly 

We ever can redeem him. 

And if with him Love from above 
Hath taken part, the angel host 
With warmest welcome meets him.! 

But these unexceptionable sentiments find no vital 
place or function in the actual working out of the 
movement of the drama or the inner development of 
Faust. In the critical passages, when the poet seems to 
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be on the point of expressing the idea, and where it 
might without any incongruity have found expression, it 
is significantly absent. Nor can we resist the conviction 
that his introduction of the Heavenly grace at the close 
is quite conventional. 

The poet himself says he was only able to present 
these “supernatural elements through the sharp outlines 
of Christian-Ecclesiastical figures and representations.” 
After the victory is won by the deathless aspiration of 
the good man, then the angelic powers and the activities 
of the Redeemed come to the victor. Goethe speaks of 
“In Faust himself an ever higher and purer form of 
activity to the end, and the Eternal Love coming down 
to his aid from above.” In this way his drama fails to 
convince us of the reality of the Eternal Love. In 
complete contrast to Goethe and in transcendent superi- 
ority we may place the Divina Commedia, in which 
Dante represents the heavenly grace as being even near 
at hand, waiting upon human need and emergency, con- 
tinually blending itself with all mortal experience from 
the first to the last. The faith of Goethe, that 


Whoe’er aspires unweariedly 

Is not beyond redeeming, 
is accepted unreservedly ; but the fact is not due to any 
virtue in man, apart from heavenly grace, but to the all- 
embracing, all-pervading mercy of God. 

The “obscurest aspiration of a good man” has the 
Divine Power behind it and in it, preserving it, fanning 
it into a flame. That Divine love not only rescues men 
from the control of evil, but leads on the imperfect good 
to its fulfilment, making the error and waywardness and 
even the shame of man into ministers of its benediction. 
“He maketh the wrath of man to praise Him.” 

The closing scene of Faust is conceived entirely in the 
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spirit of the medizeval age, which delighted in everything 
which could outwit infernal knavery and expose the evil 
one to ridicule and mockery. When the fatal hour has 
struck which signals the passing of the soul of Faust, 
Mephistopheles thinks now to claim his prize and carry 
his victim finally into perdition. He bids his emissaries 
watch for the moment of the spirit’s liberation. Let 
them control every possible avenue of escape, in the 
realms below, in the heights above. But the heavenly 
hosts appear to do the bidding of Him who had answered 
the bold challenge of the mocking spirit by the strong 
assertion that the truly aspiring soul would not finally 
lose his way. The angels strew roses all around, roses 
of love which carry on the cleansing of the soul of Faust, 
but turn to leaves of torture upon the evil spirit. 
Finally, these celestial beings occupy all the space 
around, thrusting Mephistopheles, quite in the manner 
of the Ancient Mystery plays, into the background, 
chagrined and tortured, an object of derision to all, while 
the immortal part of Faust is borne aloft by heavenly 
messengers to the welcome awaiting the redeemed.. And 
all is consummated by the tender care and deathless 
love of Margaret, who now, for the first time, appears in 
the Second Part. The tragedy of her sorrow has been 
forgotten, but she now reappears as the symbol of what 
Goethe calls the Eternal Womanly (Das ewige Weibliche), 
which ever draws mankind on to all noble life and 
blessedness. Love, represented by this redeemed sinner, 
Margaret, the true lover of Faust, draws this other erring 
spirit, whose chief virtue had been his true love for the 
woman he had led astray, upwards towards the clearer 
vision and better knowledge which will come when he 
is fitted to receive them. A real though somewhat 
remote resemblance may be traced here to the relations 
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of redeeming force which Dante so greatly depicts 
between himself and the glorified Beatrice. The prayers 
of Margaret, joined to and crowning the prayers of other 
sinful but forgiven women, rise for him with her thanks- 
giving to the mother of glory— 
Incline, oh incline, 
All excellent one, 
Outraying thy glory, 
Thy countenance gracious unto my bliss. 
The once beloved, 
No longer sore troubled, 
Returns now to me, he is mine. 

It is given to her to be the guide and helper of Faust 
in the strange new realms to which he has come. “ The 
more-perfect angels” + already had declared that only the 
love of God could fully cleanse the spirit from the power 
of earthly evil associations and bring it into harmony 
with the highest. But Margaret rejoices to discern that 
Faust’s first youthful virtue shines forth in him fresh 
and beautiful, and she prays for the privilege of leading 
his soul to the fuller vision. And the Chorus mysticus 
dwelling in the all-revealing Light expresses the great 
truth that all transitory things of human life and experi- 
ence are but symbols of that which is perfected in the 
unseen world above. All which is fragmentary and 
incomplete here will be completed there. And mean- 
while we are drawn ever towards God by the “ Eternal 
Womanly,” the truest approach in man to the Infinite 
Pity and Love, 
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CHAPTER V 


IN WAGNER’S LOHENGRIN 


HE story which Richard Wagner has embodied in his 
music-drama of Lohengrin is derived from a variety 
of ancient legends. One is the widespread myth of the 
Swan-maidens, who, so long as they wore around their 
necks a certain magic chain, had the power of transform- 
ing themselves into swans or back again into maidens at 
their pleasure. Another is the German legend of the 
knight of lofty origin who arrives, for the succour of 
innocence and helplessness, in a boat drawn by a swan. 
And a third is the world-famous Celtic legend of King 
Arthur, the Knights of the Round Table, and the Quest of 
the Holy Grail. The multiform strands derived from 
these sources have been woven into a drama in which 
text and music, scenery and action, combine to give a 
vivid expression to certain great ideas which the author 
wished to declare. 

Wagner does not only compose the music, but he 
writes the text enshrining the emotions which the music 
is meant to represent. The author’s exposition, in 
private correspondence and in his writings, of the ideas 
he sets forth in his plays is often far from being adequate 
or convincing, but his power of expressing human emotion 
and of reproducing the mental atmosphere of the drama 
simply by the melodies of the orchestra, is unrivalled. 
In Lohengrin, as has been suggested, the whole of the 
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play is in the wonderful Prelude. “The descent of the 
Knight of the Swan from the jasper shrines of the sacred 
palace of Montsalvat, his holy mission to rescue Elsa 
from her false accusers, his high and chivalrous love, 
his dignified trouble at being urged by her to reveal 
his name, that insatiable feminine curiosity which 
wrecks the whole, the darker scenes of treachery by 
which Elsa is goaded to press her fatal inquiry, the 
magnificent climax of the first act, the sense of weird 
mystery that hangs about the appearance and re- 
appearance of the swan, and the final departure of the 
glittering Knight of the Sangraal: to those who 
understand the pathos, delicacy, and full intensity of the 
Lohengrin Prelude, this and more will become as vivid 
as life and emotion can make it.”? And all without 
any other expression of the emotion or the idea than 
that of the music. 

The ideas expressed in Lohengrin, Tannhduser, and 
Parsifal have been said to be Wagner’s embodiment of 
the Christian mythology of Germany, while Zhe Ring is 
his presentation of its old Pagan mythology. And this 
is true, although in all alike the author expresses great 
moral ideas which are at heart Christian ideas, which 
perhaps unconsciously, but no less really, reflect scriptural 
truths which have been indelibly impressed upon the 
mind and imagination of the whole world. 

In Lohengrin we find these deep-lying principles in 
the personalities of Ortrud, Lohengrin, and Elsa. All 
the other characters are subordinate. The first two 
represent the great opposing principles which have made 
and still make the perennial conflict of the generations 
and the centuries. 

Ortrud is more than an ambitious woman intriguing 
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against the rightful heirs, Elsa and Godfrey, for the 
throne of Brabant. She is an evil spirit, wielding with 
malice the power of magic and the black art. She 
begins her machinations against Elsa by subtly playing 
upon the natural anger of Count Frederick of Telramund, 
when Elsa declared her inability ‘to fulfil her promise of 
marriage, by turning his heart away from its attachment, 
and by inducing him to marry herself. She then assails, 
as part of her scheme, the other who stood in her path, 
Godfrey the brother of Elsa, entices him into a forest, 
and there throws round his neck a golden chain by 
which he is changed into a swan. Next, she returns to 
her castle and tells her husband, Telramund, that she has 
seen Elsa drown her brother in a pool. Moreover, she 
persuades him to believe her story, and to charge the 
innocent princess with the crime before the German 
king, Henry the Fowler. This is the first proof of the 
malign power she exercises over Telramund. From this 
time he is under her spell. He puts all the force of his 
nature and of her sorcery into the charge against Elsa, 
even to the last ordeal of battle against her mysterious 
champion. When he fails and his life is chivalrously, 
or as he thought ignominiously, spared by the victor, 
his rage against Ortrud knows no bounds, because she 
has moved him to accuse the innocent and to lose his 
knightly honour and fame. But he is in the toils of his 
evil genius, who prevails over all his scruples and fears, 
and lures him to the belief that they together can still 
work their will upon Elsa. 

Ortrud represents the principle of evil, of craft, and 
malignant influence. She is the serpent in the Garden 
of Eden. On the other hand, Lohengrin embodies the 
principle of goodness, righteousness, chivalry, heavenly 
devotion stooping to the need of oppressed mankind and 
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championing everywhere the cause of innocence and 
virtue. He is one of the Knights of the Grail, who in 
the Sanctuary of Montsalvat guard the holy vessel in 
which Joseph of Arimathea caught the last drops of 
blood from the Crucified. He is the son of Parsifal, 
the leader of that knightly band who held themselves 
bound to go forth to the succour of men whenever the 
Temple bell, untouched by human hands, tolled the 
signal that help was needed. These champions of the 
right ever went to the conflict equipped with superhuman 
power, conferred by the Holy Grail which they guarded. 
But the one condition on which alone they were to 
remain among men and do them service, was that 
their name and origin should be unknown, should 
never be asked by those who were helped by their 
prowess. 

Lohengrin, then, is the champion of faith and righteous- 
ness, and therefore the sworn foe of Ortrud and all her 
works. One of the most impressive parts of this drama 
is in the closing scene, where Lohengrin is returning to 
Montsalvat, and Ortrud rejoices that her spells have 
prevailed over innocence and truth, for had he remained 
longer he would have delivered Godfrey from the magic 
bonds in which she had enslaved him. Then in that last 
moment Lohengrin turns to the resource which is avail- 
able for every lofty nature, and he prays to the Unseen 
for victory. A silent contest follows, Ortrud relying 
upon her deceits and witcheries, and Lohengrin seeking 
aid from the Source of all Righteousness and Power. 
And he prevails. Godfrey is delivered from the bonds 
in which he was held and restored to his sister Elsa. 
Ortrud is confounded and defeated, and Lohengrin, 
disappointed in human love but victorious over all evil, 
returns to the Palace of the Holy Grail. 
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And between these two opposing forces of good and 
evil stands Elsa, upon whose action the whole drama 
turns. She is a brave, beautiful, pure-minded woman, 
capable of association with the loftiest and best, with a 
nature that could put its trust in One who embodied the 
Divine goodness, and also able to be moved by unworthy 
fears and curiosity, to be played upon by subtle and 
plausible appeals to these fears and desires. A very 
woman, a true daughter of Eve! 

Lohengrin becomes her champion on condition that 
she shall become his wife, and shall never inquire his 
lineage or name. And in the happiness of a great trust 
she is wedded, with the strains of a magnificent Bridal 
March, to the mysterious vindicator of her innocence. 
But the sinister influence of Ortrud, and of Count 
Frederick as her tool, is not inactive. They work 
persistently upon her ignorance of the one to whom 
she is betrothed, and the seeds of mistrust are sown in 
her mind. They promise her that if once this stranger 
could be revealed as he was, he would be bound for ever 
to her love. And so the ancient story of the Tree of 
Knowledge is re-enacted. The spirit of revolt against 
the necessary, though apparently arbitrary, limitations of 
knowledge is awakened, and the fruits of disobedience 
are presented with a false glamour resting upon them. 
Elsa is beguiled by these evil forces which play alter- 
nately upon the good and the evil of her nature; her 
pity for the pretended desolation of Ortrud which 
disarms her watchfulness; her desire to know, her 
curiosity, her impatience with the bounds set upon her 
free knowledge. The spell of Ortrud is master of her 
will. And soon after the happy marriage she first 
timidly and tenderly whispers her request, and then 
madly and passionately urges her demand that the name 
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and origin of her unknown lord shall be revealed to her. 
All the gentle persuasion of Lohengrin to quiet her 
restless desire is in vain. At all hazards she must 
know. Even when her husband gives a hint of his 
origin, when he speaks of “ the realms of bliss he has left 
for her sake,” this only adds to Elsa’s fear of losing her 
lord unless she extracts from him his secret. Carried 
beyond all reason by her false hope of retaining her 
hold upon the Unknown One, she takes the very step 
by which she loses him. She must know !— 

Nought else can give me rest, 

Nought else can set me free, 

It is my very life 

To know who thou mayest be. 

Unhappy beauteous Man, 

Listen what I must ask, 

Thy Name tell thou to me, 

And whence and what thou art. 

The solemn vow of trustfulness has been broken, 
the evil which cannot be repaired has been done, and 
every obligation of the Holy Grail demands that its 
dedicated servant shall depart. The evil fascination of 
that desire to know and the tragedy of the whole 
situation are expressed and heightened by all the 
resources of the master-musician, and the whole comes 
to its climax with the demand of Elsa, and the sad 
certainty that she must lose her love and joy. She shall 
gain the knowledge, and lose all that made the know- 
ledge worth possessing. The perennial tragedy of a 
misdirected life ! 

In the presence of the King and all his nobles 
Lohengrin laments, while he vindicates himself for, the 
killing of Telramtund, who had treacherously attacked 
him by night. And then he announces another and 
deeper cause for sorrow— 
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To all the world I loudly now lament, 

That she the wife whom God in marriage gave me 
Has been befooled to treason ’gainst my faith. 
You all have heard how she to me had promised 
That she would never ask my rank or name. 

To treach’rous counsel she her heart surrendered, 
And now, the answer which I durst refuse 

To all my foes’ insistence shall no more 

Be hid, but shall reward her wild mistrust. 

My name and origin I must declare— 

Mark well if I have need to shun the light— 
Before the world, the king and all his realm 
My mystery I truthfully reveal. 


Now hear how I reward forbidden question, 
The Grail it was that sent me here to you. 
There, wears the crown my father Parsifal, 
His knight am I, and Lohengrin my name. 


Wagner in his explanation of his work looks at the 
situation from the point of view of Lohengrin. He has 
already added to the story of the Grail an element which 
is foreign to it, for its Knights must forswear all human 
love and marriage, with the exception of the Head of 
the Band, whose office is hereditary. He now declares 
that Lohengrin represents the longing of the gods for 
human love, just as we find it in the story of Eros and 
Psyche, Zeus and Semele. Lohengrin, he says, “ sought 
a woman who should trust in him, who should not ask 
his name or whence he came, but love him as he was, 
with an unconditioned love. Therefore must he cloak 
his higher nature, for only so could he be sure that he 
was truly loved and could be understood through love.” 
One can only say this idea is not represented in the 
drama itself. Lohengrin descends to earth in answer to 
the call of human need, not in satisfaction of the craving 
of his own heart. But the idea is true, and, rightly 
understood, it lies behind the story of Genesis. The 
Divine requirement from all men is for unquestioning 
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love that leads us to obedience. We must love and 
obey even when we cannot fully understand, if our love 
and obedience are to have abiding value. The mystery 
that lies all around human affairs is a necessity in the 
very nature of things. The only safe and right way 
for us to go on to know more fully is the path of 
humble reverence and obedience. We cannot conceive 
of a world, in which men and women are to. be made true 
children of God, being constructed in any other fashion, 
or on any different principle. The great necessity of 
life to every one of us is a living trust in the Unseen 
which goes out not knowing whither it goes. It was a 
great saying of Cromwell, “that a man never rises so 
high as when he does not know where he is going.” 
He is just borne along on the eagle wings of a great 
trust ; and the essential value of this, not only in religion, 
but in the realm of all true knowledge, has been abund- 
antly proved. All disobedience is mistrust of God. 
All presumptuous pressing forward to know, regardless 
of the Will of the Unseen, all rash lifting of the Veil of 
Mystery, is mistrust of the One who says at so many 
points in our experience, “ Thus far shalt thou know, and 
no farther.” 

And all disobedience is the violation of that Love 
which alone can bind together either human lives, or the 
human and the Divine. Elsa failed in obedience; she 
came short in the perfect love that casts out all fear 
and mistrust, even as our first mother did, and as we do 
in the great tests of our fidelity. And as soon as we 
begin to distrust we are undone. 

The end of Lohengrin is sad and disappointing, and 
yet not wholly so, for it points beyond the failure to a 
forthcoming victory. The sorceries of Ortrud are trans- 
formed into the means of her defeat and frustration. 
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The swan into which she had changed the brother of 
Elsa brought the superhuman helper to the desperate 
need of the sister. The wrath of man is made to serve 
the holy Purpose. 

And although Elsa has failed to rise to the perfect 
union with the higher nature of Lohengrin, the Knight 
of the Holy Grail, yet she is left with her brother, who 
knows many secrets of that land from which he brought 
her Champion. And we feel that she has learnt her 
lesson, the hard but necessary lesson for us all, that only 
by loving with unquestioning love all that is highest and 
best can we come at last to “know even as we are 
known.” 


CHAPTER VI 
IN WAGNER'S PARSIFAL 


N this music-drama, which is the culmination of all 
Wagner’s artistic work, the problem of the Tree of 
Knowledge of Good and Evil is not directly dealt with, 
but we can trace how the mind of the great musician 
unconsciously gravitated towards these old questions, 
the origin and development of human powers, and to- 
wards the deepest problem of all—how man should rise 
to that knowledge which is essential to his true progress 
* without eating of the Forbidden Tree. 

In the person of Parsifal, Wagner indicates the way 
by which a simple Naturkind must be educated and 
equipped for his great destiny as the healer and helper 
of man—as the restorer to the Order of the Grail of its 
rightful prowess, lost by unfaithfulness to a sacred trust. 
In the complex nature of Kundry he shows how the 
enthralled soul must be set free from its unnatural bond- 
age; and in the relations between Parsifal and Kundry 
he sets forth the necessary elements in the development 
of the hero-man, the bringer of redeeming power. 

The first act of this Festival-drama shows Parsifal as an 
untutored, unspoilt youth wandering into the domain of 
the Grail at the time when the Knights of the Order 
were most anxiously seeking for some potent herb which 
should be efficacious to heal the wound of their king, 
Amfortas, the desperate wound inflicted by the Sacred 
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Spear of the Grail in the hands of the evil magician 
Klingsor, who had obtained possession of it through the 
sinful passion of Amfortas. Gurnemanz, the old knight, 
is well aware that their search is useless, for only the 
touch of the Spear which had caused the wound could 
heal it, and only one man could bring it. Before the 
plundered sanctuary, Amfortas had knelt in impassioned 
prayer seeking a sign of hope and salvation; and a 
message floated from the Grail in heavenly radiance and 
a face appeared which said that deliverance could only 
come by one who should be “a guileless fool, enlightened 
by sympathy.” + When Parsifal appears he proves himself 
to. be in part the fulfilment of this requirement. He is 
an inexperienced youth, who has no knowledge either of 
good or evil. He does not know his own origin or 
name, of his parents he only knows his mother, who 
bears the significant name of Herzeleide, that is, Afflic- 
tion. Her husband had died in battle (we learn the fact 
from Kundry), and to save her son from a like fate she 
brought him up in the desert far away from the world, 
in ignorance of men and of real life. Parsifal signalises 
his coming to the Grail’s domain by shooting the swan 
which flew by, the swan which was regarded by all the 
knights as a bird of happy omen to the Grail. When 
remonstrated with he shows that the act had been one 
of innocence and simple instinct. That had been his 
way ever since he had followed the Knights when they 
passed by his mother’s dwelling. By his bow he had 
provided for himself and defended himself from wild 
beasts, and. birds of prey, and from evil men and giants 
in the deserts and forests where he had wandered. 
When now the blood-stained plumage of the dead bird 
is pointed out to him, the first gleam of understanding 


1¢*Durch Mitleid wissend der reine Tor.”’ 
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and of pity is awakened in his nature, that pity which 
was ultimately to make him fit for his destined office. 
At present he is unfit, not positively but negatively, for 
any such work. His simplicity is but the beginning of 
his qualification. 

This conception of the deliverer, although akin to the 
idea found in the early forms of the Romance in which 
Parsifal (or Percival) is concerned, is very largely moulded 
in this modern version according to the mind of Wagner. 
In most forms of the Grail legend the expected hero is 
to be recognised, when he appears, by his youth and 
purity, and by the fact that he sees the mystery of 
the Grail and asks its meaning. 

In the German version of Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
on which Wagner mainly founds his drama, the reason 
given for Parsifal’s failure to ask the necessary questions 
when he arrived at the Grail Castle was his youthful 
conceit, which fancied that it possessed all wisdom. 
“Childish insistence upon his mother’s counsels had 
brought down reproof upon him; he had learnt the 
world’s wisdom from Gurnemanz (who instructed him to 
ask as few questions as possible), he had shown himself 
in defence of Conduiramur (his wife) a valiant knight, 
worthy of power and woman’s love. When brought 
into contact with the torturing sorrow of Amfortas 
he is too full of himself, of his teacher’s wisdom, to 
rightly use the opportunity.” ! 

Wagner follows the derivation of the name Parsifal 
from the Arabic Parseh, pure, and Fal, simple? The 


1 Nutt’s Studies of the Legend of the Holy @rail, ch. 10. 

* Wolfram designates the hero as the tumbe Klare, der reine Tor— 
tumbe = die Menschen ohne sittlichen Ernst, die Gedanklosen (Bitticher), 
Another conjectural derivation is from the British perchen = possessor, 
from a root implying ownership, and madi, initially inflected Vail =a 
cup or chalice, so that the earliest form may have been Perchen-val. 
Art. ‘‘Romauce,” Hneyc. Britt., 9th edition. 
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etymology may be erroneous, but the whole drama shows 
Parsifal to be one who must be taught by experience in 
the world to realise himself, and so prepared to fulfil the 
mission laid upon him. He is an undeveloped youth, 
without sufficient knowledge or power to discern any 
meaning in the Grail. Gurnemanz leads him to the 
presence of the Grail to test his qualification to be the 
expected deliverer. In the Great Hall of Montsalvat he 
sees the Emerald Cup of the Grail, but it has no signifi- 
cance of any kind for him. He does, however, behold 
something which, as regards his future development, is 
fraught with far-reaching consequences. Parsifal sees 
the sinful Head of the Grail draw near to that Sacred 
Vessel to fulfil his office. He has been summoned by 
Titurel, from the tomb in which his bare life was con- 
tinued by grace of the Grail, to efface the guilt from his 
soul by uncovering the sacred mystery. But that act 
Amfortas dare not perform. The drawing near to those 
holy emblems was torture, to which all the bodily 
wounds he suffered were as nought. A flow of heavenly 
rapture was the natural result of beholding that 
Mystery to all whose lives were pure, but to him 
the vision brought only anguish of heart for past 
transgressions. The sight of the holy Vessel meant 
little or nothing to the simple, untaught mind of Parsifal, 
but the spectacle of the agonising grief of Amfortas 
touched the deep springs of pity which lay potentially 
in his nature. ; 

The version of Wolfram conceives of Parsifal as the 
embodiment of youthful folly, inexperience, and conceit. 
He has to be chastened by reproof, and passes into a 
stage characterised by doubt and strife, a process which 
results finally in the steadfastness of the mature man. 
Wagner takes this element of folly as a distinguishing 
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mark of his hero, but moulds the conception of der reine 
Tor by emphasising the guilelessness, and making it the 
basis on which noble and effective manhood is to be built. 

Again, the long psychological process which the 
ancient version of Wolfram in its own naive fashion 
delineates, was not so suitable for dramatic representa- 
tion, and so Wagner replaces it by a deeply human 
experience concentrated into one vivid and elemental 
disclosure of the facts of human nature. This is repre- 
sented powerfully and subtly in Parsifal’s relations with 
Kundry, who plays a most suggestive part in the drama. 
Endowed with a dual nature, her demonic gifts can be 
enlisted in the service of good, or can be won over to 
the vilest designs. She represents, in truth, the whole 
compass of human nature, with its vast possibilities both 
upward and downward. 

It is strangely significant that Parsifal should be 
equipped to become the Head of the Grail Order by 
contact and conflict with this elemental embodiment of 
our complex human nature. By means of this sharp 
ordeal he realises himself, becomes conscious of the 
powers and capacities that le in his own nature, and of 
the vocation to which he is summoned. Thus he be- 
comes the efficient helper of mankind, winning his first- 
fruits in the disenthralment of Kundry, and his complete 
victory in the healing of Amfortas. 

In the first act of Parsifal, Kundry is seen as the 
assiduous Gralbotin. In the second, we behold her in 
the power of the vile magician Klingsor. In his Castle, 
with its enchanted gardens, she is chief amongst the 
myriad ministresses of evil, who make it their abode. 
How she returned to her bondage is not quite clear. 
The play indicates that so long as she was vigilant and 
alert in the service of the Grail she was beyond the 
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power of the tyrant. Only when she relaxed her 
devotion did the evil power regain dominion over her.! 
Wagner, however, tells us? that his idea was to represent 
Kundry as strung to utmost tension of hope by the 
coming of Parsifal. She looked most anxiously for signs 
of the Deliverer in him; but when she saw only ignor- 
ance and the feeblest gleams of intelligence, she finds 
the desire to rest almost irresistible. But she does not 
sleep. On the contrary, she cowers in a corner and 
looks upon the deep distress of Amfortas. Her eyes, too, 
are fixed upon Parsifal; but when he stands before the 
Great Mystery with no trace of understanding or feeling, 
and is finally thrust out by Gurnemanz as “nothing 
but a fool,” she is overcome and returns to the domina- 
tion of Klingsor, the instrument of whose hate she had 
formerly been. The magician himself had once sought 
to enter that holy service, but, being thrust out as un- 
worthy, his one ambition was to wreck the peace of the 
Order and to gain the power of it for himself. The 
custody of the spear, which had been left in the 
guardianship of the Order along with the mystic cup, 
and which Klingsor had gained through the sin of 
Amfortas, gave him enormous power, which he used un- 
scrupulously against the Knights of the Grail. The ruin 
of Amfortas had been compassed by means of Kundry, 
and now with all the added resources conferred by that 
primal sin, the same temptress is moved, most un- 
willingly, to exercise her spells for the undoing of this 
unspoilt youth, Parsifal. 

The contest between the simplicity of Parsifal and 
the magic-inspired wiles of Kundry reveals a twofold 
interest. First appears that peculiar feature in the 


1 Cf. the ‘‘ Vision of Sloth,” by Dante, in the Purgatorio. 
2 Letter from Paris, August 1860. 
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nature of Kundry by which, when her evil enticements 
are resisted and overcome, her own deliverance from the 
power of Klingsor is hastened. This complexity in the 
temptress adds greatly to the subtlety of the temptation 
with which the inexperienced Parsifal has to contend. 
There is in him no evil to work upon, only natural in- 
stinct and rudimentary human feeling. And so in a 
way which closely resembles the method of the Serpent 
in the Genesis narrative, Kundry makes her appeal to 
that which is natural and good. She turns his mind to 
early memories, and would beguile him to confuse the 
kiss to which she invites him with the motherly bene- 
diction of his infancy— 

Oh Love, oh learn the fashion 

Which once thy father knew, 

When thine own mother’s passion 

Had fired his bosom through. 

The life thy mother 
Gave thee can smother 
F’en death, and dulness too remove. 
To thee 
Now she 


Sends benediction from above 
In this first—kiss of Love. 


Most of the vices of men are virtues which have been 
perverted from their true balance. This is precisely 
the situation around the fatal Tree of Eden. The 
natural appetites of life are given to man to be satisfied, 
but they are encompassed by rational restrictions. “Of 
all the trees in the garden thou mayest eat; but of the 
tree of Knowledge in the midst of the garden ye may 
not eat, lest ye die.” The pursuit of Knowledge, repre- 
sented in that forbidden Tree, is the necessary impulse 
of a well-ordered life, a positive duty and virtue, but it 


becomes mischievous if followed in defiance of truth and 
conscience, 
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Kundry combines within herself a desire for emanci- 
pation from evil with the inclinations of the Temptress. 
She longs for the promised deliverer. Her nature pines 
for relief from shame and anguish, but overpowered by 
sinister influence, she seeks to transform Parsifal’s 
natural pity for her frenzied grief into evil passion. 
Kundry represents truly the perverted impulse of man- 
kind which pursues the way of its undoing in the vain 
belief that it is to result in the fulfilment of life. She 
is deluded into thinking that her hope of salvation lies 
in her enticements being yielded to, whereas it lies in 
their being overcome. Parsifal discerns clearly the 
bewildering confusion of impulses in the breast of 
Kundry, and tells her that the solace which shall end 
her sorrow will never spring from the same source from 
which the sorrow flows. That source must be closed 
before true salvation can be hers. 

This difficult passage also carries a suggestion of the 
enduring mystery in which the misery of mankind is 
involved. But its chief value lies in its faithful repre- 
sentation of that universal delusion of the human heart 
that the forbidden fruit is just that which our nature 
requires to make it blessed and wise, and that we can 
gain the wisdom and the blessedness by going contrary 
to the voice of conscience and the clear commandment 


. of God. 


The other line of interest in this contest is the power 
by which Parsifal was finally enabled to resist the 
enchantment and subtlety of this unwilling ministress 
of evil. His actual experience of the allurement of evil 
took the pity far beyond all mere sentimental sensations, 
and made it to be actual suffering with another. At the 
moment when he is in greatest peril, Parsifal starts up 
with a most vivid realisation of the mingled passion of 
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Amfortas and the burning torture wrought by that 
spear-wound, not only in his body but in his secret 
spirit. He seemed himself to be Amfortas, thus reach- 
ing the perfection of human sympathy. And he cries 
for the power of the Redeemer as if he himself had been 
the sinner. 

We cannot with certainty say that Wagner had in 
mind, in this delineation of Parsifal, the supreme char- 
acter of all human history—Christ Himself. We know 
that for some years before his composition of this 
master-drama, he had been much occupied with a sketch, 
Jesus von Nazareth, which contains many parallels with 
and suggestions of the Parsifal. But he was also much 
engrossed in a similar sketch of the last wanderings and 
final victory of the Buddha,—entitled Die Sieger,—which 
likewise anticipates many features of Parsifal, notably 
the contest between the hero and Kundry. Beyond 
doubt Wagner was drawn into the circle of human ideas 
which are common to all endeavours after mankind’s 
redemption ; and his treatment of the human experience 
is surpassingly powerful and suggestive. The symbol- 
ism of Parsifal gives the fullest expression found in 
all Wagner’s work to the redeeming power of actual 
sympathy and pity which are the outcome of a self- 
over-coming love. The composer himself has said that 
this recognition of the power of Love to deliver man 
from evil was the strongest feature of his own nature, 
and also the source of all his art.? 

When Parsifal thus was enlightened through all his 
being by this vehement pity for the suffering of 
Amfortas, transformed into deepest sympathy by his 
personal experience of similar temptation, he was enabled 
to fling the assailment from him. When the spear is 


1 Letter to Mathilde Wesendonk, Oct. 1, 1857. 
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flung at Parsifal, instead of striking him it remains sus- 
pended over his head, enabling him to grasp it, and to 
make the sign of the Cross with it! With this loss of 
the spear, by which the enchanted Castle and all its 
gardens had been created, the entire kingdom of 
Klingsor is broken up and perishes. 

Parsifal’s victory meant also redemption for Kundry, 
for in the final act we see her restored to her service for 
the Grail. When Parsifal arrives, bearing the mystic 
spear, she is foremost in ministering to his comfort. 
The scene of the washing of Parsifal’s feet by this 
“magna peccatrix” is one of those which Wagner has 
probably derived from his study of Jesus of Nazareth, 
although it may have come to him through the closing 
act of Goethe's Faust? In response to this loving 
service, the newly-anointed Head of the Grail performs 
his first duty by baptizing Kundry in token of the 
acceptance of her faith in the Redeemer. 

Parsifal is the fulfilment of that hope for the ideal 
man which the author had promised and foreshadowed 
in his Mibelungen Ring. In Parsifal we have Siegfried, 
the fearless youth, the dauntless man, triumphant over 
all the ills of life. In the Knights of the Grail, with 
this immaculate hero at their head, we see the ideal 
guardianship of world-power, the evil and loveless posses- 
sion of which is expressed so powerfully in the mischief- 
working Hoard of the Nibelungs. The Grail has 
ennobled the life of the fearless youth, and qualified 
him in a full-grown manhood for the highest duties. 
His soul has been melted, his whole being enlightened 
and transformed by the all-pervading power of human 


1A parallel incident is found in Die Steger, where a fearful discus. is 
thrown, but remains, streaming with light, suspended over the head of 
the Buddha. 

2 Faust, II. Act v. sc. vii. 
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pity and sympathy. Schiller declares that a pure youth 
everywhere brings the noblest things of earth to their 
true consummation. And the argument of Wagner is 
that life itself is fully competent to impart to youth’s 
purity and inexperience all needful enlightenment. As 
things are in this world, and no person has ever had to 
solve the mysteries of life under any other conditions 
than those that prevail in this world, the call for human 
sympathy cannot long be evaded. We cannot imagine 
a life for man in which that fundamental necessity 
should be absent. Primitive innocence does not suffice 
for mankind. It must be tried and even dissolved in 
the fire of experience. The Prince Siddartha must one 
day enter through pain and sorrow upon that experience 
which develops and matures his being and brings him 
forth as a Buddha. The sympathy with mankind which 
is vital to all right manhood must be nourished in con- 
flict and personal temptation. Disobedience to the 
Highest Will and goodness is not necessary to the 
development of man’s proper quality, but temptation, 
—temptation of the sharpest kind, realised in individual 
ordeal is necessary. The prohibited Tree of Knowledge 
symbolises the varied and infinite allurement which 
inevitably accompanies the sensuous nature of man, 
and the infinite mystery that continually challenges his 
intellectual capacity. Such allurement and challenge 
are necessary to the development of his dormant powers. 
The temptation involved lies in the fact that other, 
higher instincts and obligations of man’s nature, recog- 
nised by him to be higher and supreme, restrain the 
unfettered pursuit of knowledge, and’ forbid the disre- 
gardful following of natural impulses. The penetrating 


1“ Kin reiner Jungling vollbringt jedweder Herrliche auf Erde,”— 
Jungfrau von Orleans. 
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quality of the temptation which gives to it its enlighten- 
ing power is inevitable from the very constitution of 
human nature. | 

Life always presents to us both elements of this 
trial. In every stage of human existence, from the 
most primitive condition which Genesis presents to the 
most complex which modern knowledge and activity is 
continually creating and re-creating, the ordeal confronts 
us continually. To allow the sensuous to overcome the 
obligation to obedience, and the rash impulse to know at 
all hazards to trample down patience and humility and 
all the finer graces of the spirit, these are the allied 
temptations which ever beset our path. And the 
ancient Scripture represents the eternal fact when it 
shows us how our defeat in this perennial conflict brings 
sure disaster, not upon ourselves alone, but upon all 
whose lives we influence. We are members one of 
another, our lives are vitally interlaced in an organic 
whole, and the evil spreads beyond all prevision. The 
sin of Amfortas brings dismay and injury, and all but 
the languor of death, on the Knights of the Holy Grail. 

Wagner is true to the ancient representation of the 
far-reaching devastation that follows the violation of 
sacred obligations. He is also faithful to the other 
aspect of fact as Scripture portrays it. The disaster is 
not beyond retrieval, and indeed contains elements which 
make the whole process redemptive. The knowledge of 
the pain and anguish which sin works in human life 
evokes sympathy for others which is Love in operation ; 
and amidst “the all things” which the Divine Spirit 
directs, this experience helps to raise man from the im- 
perfect undeveloped human to some true affinity with 
the Divine whose sympathy is the source and example 
of all human virtue. 
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The Mystery of Divine Grace is that we are made 
by Love akin to Him who is Love, and thus, through 
the bitter knowledge of the grievous consequences of 
disobedience to God, we are raised to that sonship which 
our Lord Jesus in His humanity achieved by way of 
obedience. Our nature comes to its full growth through 
the enlightening and purifying power of sympathy, and 
we are fitted to take our place in the ruling of mankind 
and in the guardianship of its peace which the Order of 
the Grail symbolises. Along with our fellows in the 
ranks of humanity we become truly one with God, “to 
know good and evil,’ and are enabled, with no flaming 
sword to hinder, to “put forth our hand and take also 
of the tree of life, and eat and live for ever.” 


PART II 


THE SATAN IN SCRIPTURE AND 
IN LITERATURE 


“Fyrom the philosophical point of view, no single explanation of 
the origin of sin is satisfactory. Each contains an element of truth 
which must find recognition in any comprehensive theory. The 
evolutionist is right when he finds the occasion for sin in the strife 
between the higher and the lower in man, taking place necessarily 
in the course of human development. The dualist is right when he 
calls attention to the part played by social influences in the genesis 
of sin, and his denial of the adequacy of any purely individualistic 
explanation. Historic theology is right in its contention that 
neither the animal nature nor the social environment are of them- 
selves enough to account for sin. In the secret places of the human 
spirit takes place the strange change by which the non-moral is 
transformed into the immoral. We face here a mystery which we 
cannot explain, yet may not deny. It is the mystery of all begin- 
nings, neither greater nor less.”—William Adams Brown, Christian 
Theology in Outline. 


CHAPTER I 
IN SCRIPTURE 


HEN the Hebrew Scriptures are examined carefully, 

with due regard to their chronological order, it is 
discovered that the idea of a personal adversary of God 
and man is not really developed until after the Exile in 
Babylon. In those early traditions which are embodied 
in the Book of Genesis as we now have it, the serpent 
of the Garden of Eden is a symbol of the craft and 
sublety of evil; but this primitive explanation of the 
coming of sin and suffering into the world shows no 
personal embodiment of a Spirit of all Evil. We find 
throughout the earlier books of the Old Testament traces 
of the idea common to all Semitic races, that evil spirits 
are at work antagonistic to man, demons that inhabit the 
bodies of animals or dwell in deserts, But the concep- 
tion remains undeveloped. 

In the Book of Numbers we first find the name 
Satan! in its literal sense, as one who opposes. “The 
Angel of the Lord stood in the way for an Adversary (a 
Satan) unto Balaam.” In that sense any one might be a 
Satan, even the messenger of God withstanding a soul 
for its good. The older Hebrews had so deep a thought 
of God as the source of all life and power that secondary 
causes are scarcely recognised. Everything came from 
the direct action of the Deity, even the sending of an 


1 Num, xxii. 22; cf. Matt. xvi. 23. 
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evil spirit to vex mankind. Where we should say they 
were afflicted by their own folly and sin or by some 
morbid mental condition, these early Scriptures make the 
ultimate cause to be the immediate. King Saul is said 
to have been troubled by an evil spirit from the Lord. 
A lying spirit was put by God into the mouth of the 
prophets. In two accounts of the reprobated numbering 
of Israel the first® declares that God moved David to 
number the people. This is quite in accord with the earlier 
usage. The other account is that “Satan stood up 
against Israel and provoked David to number Israel.” ¢ 
This second account belongs to the time after the Exile, 
and we can measure the change of idea which has taken 
place. We may believe that during that long seventy 
years’ captivity in Babylon the thoughts of the Hebrews 
would be deeply exercised on the problem of evil. 
Whence came that sin for which they as a nation were 
being so sharply punished? They could no longer 
believe that it came from God, and therefore it must 
originate in some essentially evil agent, “An enemy hath 
done this.” During that exile, too, the people were in 
close contact with the ideas concerning angels and 
demons that existed among the Babylonians and Persians, 
and were undoubtedly influenced by them. From that 
time we trace distinctly a change in the Hebrew concep- 
tion of evil. Malignant spirits are increasingly thought 
of as working mischief, and a clear conception is formed 
of one supreme evil spirit—the Adversary. 

But still we are a long way from the thought of 
Satan which we find in New Testament times. In the 
Book of Job® “the Satan” comes among the sons of 


11 Sam, xvi. 14; ef. Judg. ix. 28. 21 Kings xxii, 22, 28, 


32 Sam. xxiv. 1. 41 Chron. xxi, 1, 
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God into the heavenly Court, and is appealed to for his 
judgment concerning the upright Job. His answer, and 
his whole appearance there, suggests that he is by his 
nature, and even by his recognised function in the 
scheme of things, a denier of human virtue wherever 
possible, and that, subject to clearly imposed limits, he 
is not only allowed to be the accuser of the just, but 
is given power to put his sneering accusations to the 
proof by bringing calamity after calamity upon the 
head of Job. The wild Sabean tribes, the organised 
Chaldeans, and even the great winds from the wilderness 
are at his disposal for the testing of the disinterestedness 
of Job’s devotion to God. And when these fail he still 
can command the powers of disease to do his evil will. 

In the vision of Zechariah,’ the Satan also appears as 
a kind of official “accuser of the brethren”; for in the 
judgment upon Joshua ‘the high priest he stands by 
ready to perform his customary office, but is reduced to 
silence by the Divine rebuke and by the vindication of 
the high priest. 

The suggestion has been made that these representia- 
tions are no more than personifications of the self- 
accusing conscience of Israel; but this can scarcely be 
maintained. Dr. A. B. Davidson says the Satan in Job 
is too keen upon his work, he puts too much heart into 
it, to be merely a useful servant doing God’s bidding. 
And we may add, he possesses too much power of a 
material character to be simply the national sense of its 
own demerit. Even in Zechariah, where the idea may 
find some justification, it seems inadequate to account for 
the declared falseness of the accusation. 

In these later books of the Old Testament the idea 
is no doubt short of the later Hebrew and Christian 


1 Zech. iii. 
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conception of a personal Tempter, but it represents a 
forward step towards that conception. And in 1 Chron., 
as has been indicated, the name Satan is applied to a 
distinct personality. 

Later on, in the history of human thought there is a 
vast increase of demonological ideas. The Apocalyptic 
literature of later Judaism represents a teeming variety 
of demons and of Satans, the product of an exuberant 
and even prurient imagination. Many of these ideas are 
continued in the Talmud and in those translations or 
paraphrases of the Old Testament books made in the 
Aramaic dialect called the Targums. In none of these 
is there a greater activity of the irresponsible imagina- 
tion than in the Apocalyptic Books of Enoch and the 
Secrets of Enoch. The ideas of these writers derive 
their main interest from the fact that they are found 
after many days, first in the ideas of Christ’s con- 
temporaries, and next in the multifarious fancies of the 
medieval mind where we come into direct contact with 
the great works of Dante, and later, Milton and Goethe. 
But many of the ideas expressed in these Judaic writers 
did not survive even to the Middle Ages, which were quite 
capable of producing fancies of their own, and it is of the 
greatest importance to mark that none of these fantastic 
conceptions are traceable to the New Testament, still 
less to Christ. 

The writers of the New Testament are not entirely - 
free even from some of the more materialistic of these 
ideas. We trace the influence of these current notions 
in the way they describe phenomena of their day. In 
the study of their writings we must always be prepared 
to allow for these preconceptions. But the grosser 
forms of prevalent superstitions regarding Satanic form 
and agency receive no support from them. The ideas of 
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Christ and the language of His Apostles are kept free from 
materialistic definitions regarding Satan and his. followers. 
They express rather the sense of that deep mystery that 
gathers round these manifestations of evil which are 
everywhere so patent. The terms they employ, “The 
Prince of this world, the Ruler of the darkness of this 
world, spiritual powers of wickedness in heavenly places,” 
all suggest a malignant power at work among mankind 
which is essentially indefinable. 

The thought of Satan having power over the elements 
is found in the New Testament in such a designation as 
“The Prince of the power of the Air.”1 And frequently 
we are called upon to interpret expressions which ascribe 
to this malignant Power all bodily maladies and mental 
infirmity or perversion. Christ never specifically 
charges these evils to Satanic agency, but He not 
obscurely indicates that in them this agency finds scope 
and opportunity for baneful activity. He speaks of the 
woman with an infirmity as one “ whom Satan hath bound 
these eighteen years.” The bodily weakness from which 
she suffered, He seems to say, has been taken advantage 
of by the Adversary to bind the whole nature in hopeless 
bondage.” 

In the New Testament as in the Old great power 
among men, real control of outward circumstances and 
personal conditions that affect human happiness and 
peace, are ascribed to Satan. But the power is always 
clearly declared to be delegated power, delegated by the 
supreme Power of life, and under the ultimate control of 


1 Of, Dante, Purg. v. 85-129. The evil spirit which took possession of 
the body of Buonconte when the ‘‘one poor tear” had saved his soul, 
which roused all the elements of tempest and flood to wreak his savage 
will upon it, is said to have ‘‘ united that evil will, which seeks ill only 
with intellect and stirred the mist and wind by the power which its 
nature gave.” It was an emissary of the Prince of the Air. 

2 Luke xiii. 16. 
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Him “who worketh all things according to the good 
pleasure of His will.” Both the circumstance, and the 
activity of the evil power amidst the circumstance are in 
the hands of the Father. In St. Luke’s version of Christ’s 
temptation, Satan in his claim, true or false, of power in 
the world declares it all to be delegated power.1 What- 
ever influences upon Hebrew thought may be traced to 
Babylon or Persia, the New Testament keeps entirely 
clear of the dualism of Oriental mythology. It knows 
nothing of a Spirit of Evil the co-ordinate rival of the 
Spirit of Goodness. Manicheism, with its conception of 
antagonistic and equally conflicting deities of light and 
darkness, good and evil, although so great a soul as 
Augustine was temporarily captivated by its sophistries, 
never obtained any foothold in Christianity. Nor does 
the thought of an essential dualism in God Himself, “a 
dark, fiery principle side by side with a light principle,” 
as suggested by Jacob Boehme and Schelling, carry us far 
towards the desired explanation of the moral phenomena 
of this mysterious world. 

It is difficult to evade the conclusion that Christ did 
think of a personal spiritual adversary, whether or not 
we are able to regard this as part of the inevitable 
limitation of knowledge involved in His true humanity. 
But it is beyond question that He gave no countenance 
to any ideas of a material embodiment of that spirit. 
The medieval apparatus of demonology is not derived 
from Christ’s teaching, but is the fruit of an unregulated 
imagination which has never conceived the nature of 
spiritual reality. The ideas expressed by Dante and 
Milton as to the fall of Satan from the world of heavenly 
bliss, are founded, no doubt, upon the language of 
Scripture, but the three passages are all highly-coloured 


4 Luke iv. 5, 6. ? Rey. xii. 7-9 ; 2 Pet. ii. 4; Jude 6, 
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illustrations derived from ancient legend, and their whole 
context forbids us to build Christian doctrine upon them. 
The words of Christ, again,’ refer not to the past over- 
throw of Satan, but to the future, brought with vivid 
power to the mind of Christ by His contemplation of the 
first victories of His disciples in the power of His Name. 

Voluminous references to the power and personality 3) 
of Satan may be collected from the writers of the New 
Testament books, but the vast majority of them employ 
the name, as Christ Himself manifestly does, as a well- 
understood summary of the world’s evil. But it stands 
beyond question that Jesus and His apostles were pro- 
foundly convinced of the existence of an evil will and 
intelligence, a personality ruling and controlling all 
things false and malignant, binding these into an 
organised and complex hierarchy, which while completely 
subject to the supreme Power, yet exercises a large 
measure of free activity. This vast league of evil 
produces widespread moral devastation, and yet it is not 
regarded as beyond the Divine control or outside of His 
purpose. It is doomed to final defeat by the redeeming 
power of the Cross of Christ, and the hour of its defeat 
will be seen to be the complete vindication of the Divine 


Wisdom and Love. —_ 


1 Luke x. 18. 


CHAPTER II 
IN DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA 


A hes understand Dante’s conception of the Author of 

all evil we must carefully mark the position in 
the Inferno to which he assigns this monstrous creation. 
The place of imprisonment for Lucifer is the lowest and 
narrowest part of that vast funnel which symbolises 
the increasing restriction and confinement experienced 
by sinners as they increase the unnatural and shameful 
character of their evil will and action. The various 
circles of the Inferno descend from the surface of the 
earth immediately beneath the city of Jerusalem, to the 
earth’s centre where the immense cavernous abyss is 
narrowed to a point. And there, wedged in so that 
one half of his monstrous form is in the Northern 
and the other in the Southern hemisphere, the 
Evil One is held fast, awaiting his final and complete 
imprisonment. 

In all the other Circles through which the imagination 
of Dante conducts us, the symbolism of fire is much 
employed, fierce flame, penetrating, tormenting, ever 
burning. But when we come to this lowest and most 
shameful region of the Inferno the images are changed 
and it is ice which everywhere confronts us. The river 
which represents all the sorrows of mankind flows through 
the whole Inferno, being at first Acheron, the stream of 
woe, or the river of death, over which all souls must 
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pass ; next becoming in the lower circles a wide spreading 
marsh of loathsome mud, the Styx; lower still trans- 
formed into Phlegethon, the fierce torrent of hot blood ; 
and finally, lowest of all, spreading out into the vast icy 
lake of Cocytus, in whose frozen waters those guilty of 
cold-blooded treachery are imprisoned. 

Dante imagines the Circle of the Traitors as a vast 
cesspool, frozen by Lucifer’s own gigantic activity into 
an eternal winter which holds in its icy grasp those who 
have been traitors to their kindred, their country, their 
friends and guests, and, lowest and worst of all, traitors 
to their benefactors. The way down to this deepest 
dungeon is by a well from the centre of Malebolge, the 
series of evil pits in which the fraudulent are punished. 
The distance between Malebolge and Cocytus is so great 
and terrifying that the giant Antzus has to carry both 
Virgil and Dante to that “deep below the deep.” The 
moral distance between fraud and treachery is also 
suggested by the error into which Dante was led as he 
gazed through the mist and darkness. He thought he 
saw gigantic towers looming before him, but they were 
in reality the giant guardians of this Circle, the fearful 
and monstrous embodiments of the Sin of Treachery, the 
very sight of which deeply affected Dante, for as he 
looked upon them his error fled and fear came in its 
place. 

Part of the horror of these symbolic figures is their 
allusiveness. They are all seen through a distorting 
mist. Some of them cannot be seen at all, but are only 
vaguely hinted at, Briareus of the hundred hands, Tityus 
and Typhon. But those that are seen are not only the 
symbols of gigantic sin, but in particular of that worst 
form of treachery, that against lords and benefactors of 
which Lucifer himself is the supreme example. They 
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project upon the imagination uttermost and malignant 
opposition to the holy and benevolent Will of God. 

Nimrod is thought of as the leader of those impious 
ones who attempted to scale Heaven by the tower of 
earthly ambition. Ephialtes was the proud one who 
would try his strength against Almighty Jove when the 
giants brought fear upon the gods. He was the one 
who in the endeavour to dethrone the Deity piled Ossa 
on Olympus, and Pelion on Ossa. Anteus took no part 
in the conflict against the immortals, and he was left 
comparatively free, but under compulsion to do the 
bidding of any valiant soul, like Dante, guided by 
Reason. 

The fearsomeness of these symbols of Treachery is 
also enhanced by the fact that they represent workers 
of evil upon whom themselves retribution has come. 
There is this point of difference between these and the 
other symbols of sin seen in the other circles, such as 
Minos, Cerberus, Phlegyas, the Minotaur and Geryon. 
Possibly because Dante meant to suggest that all the 
rest were sufficently punished by being what they were, 
embodiments of iniquity, centres of all its evil possi- 
bilities and activities. But here the representation goes 
beyond. Nimrod, “through whose ill-counsel in the 
world no more one tongue prevails,” has become a 
confused spirit whose speech is a mere Babel of in- 
articulate sounds, whose only means of expression is the 
fear-compelling horn whose echoes “made the thunder 
feeble.” Briareus had his hundred hands fast held in 
chains, and Ephialtes, whose ambitions were a series of 
piled-up treacheries, was rendered utterly impotent by the 
wreathed links of a fivefold chain. 

So Dante adds image to image to shadow forth what 
is unspeakable and inexpressible, the gigantic and yet 
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essentially impotent nature of the Sin of cold-hearted 
Treachery. 

But desperate as is the sin here dealt with, there are 
lower degrees even among these imprisoned ones. Part 
of the function of these giants in the artistic scheme of 
the poet is to provide vast images of rebellious will 
which shall serve as standards of moral measurement. 
According to the depth and heinousness of their guilt, 
these treacherous spirits are embedded more or less in 
the ice, the lowest of all being entirely frozen in, like 
flies in amber. Three traitors, however, in this lowest 
ring are not frozen in, but are held in the three cavern- 
ous jaws of Lucifer, and are horribly mutilated. They 
are Judas, in the central mouth of the Arch-fiend, 
supreme in guilt and in punishment, Brutus and Cassius. 
The Satan himself, as the worst of all sinners, occupies 
the lowest place of all, the central point of retribution, 
“by merit” sunk to that infernal degradation. 

We gather Dante’s conception of this personality from 
various parts of the Divina Commedia. He describes 
him as “the creature eminent in beauty once,” “above 
all creatures created noblest,” “the sum of every 
creature,” but now such a monster that the poet was 
frozen all through his being by the vision.) Even in 
the Purgatorio the mere suggestion of this fiendish 
treachery, given by the sight of the serpent, was enough 
to freeze his spirit.2 And in the Inferno, when Virgil 
led Dante to the place where the Emperor of the 
dolorous realm was seen, he warned him that here it 
behoved him to arm himself with fortitude. And the 
poet says all speech failed him to say how icy chill and 
hoarse he then became. The first sight of that incar- 
nation of evil brought him to a state in which he was 


1 Inf. xxxiv., Purg. xii., Par, xix. 2 Purg. viii. 
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neither dead nor alive. And he declares, of this 
monstrous being— 
If he were beautiful 
As he is hideous now, and yet did dare 


To scowl upon his Maker, well from him 
May all our misery flow.} 


Lucifer himself is the prime example of the great 
principle of the Inferno, that Sin always comes back 
upon the sinner. Every manner in which this principle 
is expressed finds its evil culmination in his punishment. 
The evil he wrought to mankind flows back ultimately 
to its source. The vile spirit of treachery, the cold- 
blooded diabolism, is perpetuated as its own perfect 
retribution. The anguish of a spirit haunted by his own 
past is most forcefully portrayed, and finally the com- 
plete inversion of nature from celestial bliss and beauty 
to infernal torture and. hideousness is impressively 
symbolised. To take the last first, in the Paradiso he 
is spoken of as the most exalted of the Seraphim in the 
highest sphere of heavenly blessing. By the gentle 
winnowing of his golden plumes he breathed forth peace 
and ardour to all the lower realms of glory.2 The bliss 
of his own being, derived direct from the Holy Presence, 
he imparted in benediction through all the spheres of 
Paradise. And now, in the utter contrast of this 
narrowed ice-prison, he shot forth two mighty wings like 
enormous sails, such as were never outstretched on the 
wide sea, wings “in texture like the bat,” the bird of 
night, and these he waved through the air with such 
force that the flapping gave rise to three piercing winds 
which froze the whole length and depth of the lake 
Cocytus, and froze himself in up to the waist. The 
inversion of his nature has made all his activity baneful 
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instead of beneficial, and that evil action is the direct 
cause of the special form of retribution in this lowest 
Circle. And thus also he works inevitably his own 
doom. The streams of human sorrow and guilt, the 
rivers of violence, foulness and woe, flow in upon him 
from whom all evil springs. Even the stream of Lethe, 
in whose waters souls are bathed to lose the memory of 
their sins, finally carries its burden of misery, shame and 
guilt, which the purified souls leave in its bosom, into 
the lake of Cocytus,t and there becomes part of the 
everlasting prison of the Author of all evil. But that 
doom is not yet accomplished. Lucifer is not fully held 
in the devastation he himself has caused. But when 
these rivers of Hell have ceased to roll down their 
grievous burden, then will the end have come, and Satan 
will be completely frozen in with all those made in his 
treacherous image. 

This truly Titanesque conception is elaborated by 
touch after touch of Dante’s inimitable brush. Lucifer 
has- three faces, in colour fiery red, a yellowish pallor, 
and a negro-black, usually interpreted as representative 
of hatred, impotence and ignorance, the eternal opposites 
of the love, power and light of the Holy Trinity. The 
description doubtless inspired Milton’s delineation of the 
Satanic countenance— 

Each passion dimmed his face, 

Thrice changed with pale ire, envy and despair.? 
The perpetuation of the diabolic treacherous spirit is 
also suggested by the three gigantic mouths in which 
the Arch-fiend is seen bruising and mangling those 
whom Dante regards as the very worst of human traitors, 
Judas, Brutus and Cassius, the two latter being classed 


1 Inferno, xxxiv. 127-132 ; in Purg. i. 40, Cato calls it the blind river. 
2 Par, Lost, iv. 144. 
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with the Arch-traitor because they basely rebelled against 
what the poet regarded as Divinely-given authority. 
These now experience the full knowledge of the nature 
of treachery. They are held fast and tortured in its 
cruel grasp. Also, Lucifer has six eyes, to see the truth 
and justice of his doom and to weep tears of bitter 
anguish, bitter frozen tears, in which no joy or human 
relief is mingled — 


At six eyes he wept: the tears 
Adown three chins distilled with bloody foam. 


There the poet leaves the Enemy of God and man, 
securely imprisoned, awaiting his final doom. But his 
function in the whole scheme of things is not exhausted. 
Dante’s grotesque symbolism represents the same truth 
that we find in Goethe and Milton and in the narratives 
of Genesis. Even fiendish treachery and malice must be 
made to serve the ultimate purpose of good. And in 
the closing lines of the Inferno this great triumph of the 
Divine over the diabolic receives a twofold expression. 
First, Dante and his guide escape from the depths of the 
Inferno by grappling on the shaggy hair of Satan, wedged 
in as he was at the very centre of the earth. Virgil 
instructed Dante to clasp his neck, and he then took 
opportunity of time and place, and when the wings of 
the abhorred worm were in their flapping opened wide, 
seized hold upon the shaggy sides and by this means 
“descended down between the tangled hair and frozen 
crusts.” And so they made the passage from the realms 
of sinful horror on to the narrow way which led at last 
to the Mount of human cleansing and to the Heavenly 
Paradise. 

The same great truth is expressed by the account 
which, with much significance, is introduced at this point. 
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The Mount of Purgatory, the sunny slopes where souls 
are cleansed and prepared for Paradise, was itself pro- 
duced by the very Fall of Lucifer. He had fallen to 
the earth on the Southern Hemisphere, the side opposite 
from our own, and the land, through fear of him, veiled 
itself with sea and fled to the Northern Hemisphere. 
Part of the earth-mass displaced by the violence of his 
descent (or as Dante perhaps rather suggests, to escape 
contact with this evil being) was thrown up behind and 
formed the Mount of Purification. The recoil of the 
earth from the Fall which ruined Eden was the means 
of causing “a portion of the earth to leap up heaven- 
ward above all the elemental perturbations of the lower 
atmosphere, thus making itself worthy to become the 
seat of that human race which was to replace the fallen 
angels.” 1 

It is a moot point whether the vast underground 
chasm of the Inferno itself had not been produced by 
the same Fall, thus providing in the very moment of 
the origin of evil the place for its retribution. But 
Dante makes it abundantly plain that the sin which 
brought death into the world and all our woe, was com- 
pelled also to raise the fair heights of cleansing and of 
hope. “Where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound.” The great Italian poet therefore carries on his 
thought of the origin and nature of evil until he sees 
the light beyond the darkness. A defeated Adversary, 
a redeemed humanity, a new race of men exalted even 
by their bitter experience of Satan’s enmity and malice, 
is the ultimate faith to which he attains. 


1 Wicksteed, Purgatorio, ‘‘Temple Classics,” p. 482. 


CHAPTER III 
IN MILTON’S PARADISE LOST 


| pte grandest conception of Satan to be found in 

literature is that of Milton’s Paradise Lost. Round 
this fallen-Archangel, this malignant foe of mankind’s 
peace, the great Puritan poet has allowed his imagination 
to play, until he has produced a personality which has 
given him a title to imperishable fame. 

Nothing has done so much as this conception of 
Milton’s to perpetuate medieval ideas concerning the 
spiritual adversary. These ideas, as we find them in 
this master-poem, are largely materialistic, not derived 
from a study of the whole Scripture doctrine of Satan, 
knowing nothing of the perspective into which modern 
historical research has cast the Bible books, and certainly 
not derived from Christ Himself, but rather from the 
popular ideas which had been read into, and imposed 
upon, the undefined suggestions of the Scriptures. 

But we should make a great mistake if we imagine 
that the chief features of Milton’s Satan are the some- 
what grotesque and materialistic descriptions of the 
forms assumed by the Evil One. We may allow to 
Milton an element of the grotesque as we freely do to 
Dante, if only the symbolism of it be true and suitable 
to the imaginative conception. Here and there the poet 
may be abandoned to the critics, and the confession made 
that a little humour might have saved Paradise Lost 
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from some incongruous features, but, after all, there is 
little we can really spare, especially the magnificent 
symbolism of the hissing serpents in the final scenes of 
Pandemonium. But to concentrate the attention upon 
these subordinate elements is to incur the danger of 
missing the essentials of Milton’s great conception, the 
mind, the will, the indomitable spirit of the fallen Arch- 
angel— 

What though the field be lost? 

All is not lost, the unconquerable will, 


And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield. 


The power and attractiveness of this Satan is im- 
parted by the poet’s masterly analysis of a will once 
finding its life and joy in obedience to the supreme 
goodness, and now finding its only solace in a proud 
and bitter antagonism to all holy designs. 

In this last spirit so many heroic qualities still 
remain, that many, and among them eminent Milton 
scholars like Masson, declare that Satan is the real hero 
of Paradise Lost. Such a judgment is a flagrant example 
of loose thinking. It ignores all the abjectness which 
Milton makes to appear in Lucifer, along with the sub- 
lime qualities, the abjectness which continually increases 
as the character is developed. It overlooks the career of 
degeneration which the poet makes so plain from first 
to last, the essential weakness and futility of .all the 
courage allied with wickedness, and, finally, the doom of 
utter frustration and execration into which Satan is 
thrust. In judging whether any figure of poetic imagi- 
nation is truly heroic, we must bear in mind what the 
poet makes to happen to the supposed hero. If he 
leads him through tortuous and humiliating paths lower 
and lower.in the scale of moral worth, and at last leaves 
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him gnashing his teeth in the bitterness of essential — 
failure, what becomes of the hero? Milton was deeply 
interested in the personality of Lucifer. He conceives 
with genuine sympathy that hopeless struggle against 
Almighty Power, he pities the lost spirit descending to 
lowest perdition. The truth is, he was not depicting an 
actual fully-developed devil, but one who was only a 
devil in the making. Lucifer, the light-bearer, was a 
fallen Archangel, one who had stood, as Dante’s Lucifer 
had done, highest in the heavenly spheres, foremost in 
Divine councils; and Milton does not hesitate to set 
forth in glowing colours the many virtues still possessed 
by this enemy of God. He paints him in many respects 
as a being who by the very grandeur and unsubdued 
quality of his mind commanded the allegiance of his 
hosts. Above all their serried ranks the Archangel 
shines forth, in spite of the eclipse of his glory. And 
as he declares for war against the powers of Heaven— 
To confirm his words out-flew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 


Of mighty Cherubim ; the sudden blaze 
Far round illumined Hell.? 


And this supremacy he maintained by resolute 
supremacy in suffering, by claiming to bear the brunt of 
that desperate labour to ruin man. “Long was the way 
and hard that out of Hell Jed up to light.” The horrors 
of weltering chaos must be confronted and overcome, 
but alone he will undertake it— 


This enterprise none shall partake with me.? 


The truth is, he cannot afford to allow any of his 

followers to compete with him in suffering. He has 

continually to consider the effects of his action upon 
1 Bk. i. 660-670. ? Bk. ii, 455-466, 
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their allegiance and his own lordship over them. This 
feeling is one of the anticipations of his ultimate doom 
and frustration, plainly indicated in the very descriptions 
of his pride and revolt. Beelzebub tells his leader of the 
suspicion that fills his mind that the Almighty Power 
has left them their strength undiminished to enable 
them to bear the pangs of Hell— 

Or do him mightier service, as His thralls, 

By right of war, whate’er His business be, 


Here in the heart of Hell to work in fire, 
Or do His errands in the gloomy deep.} 


On the surface, the fallen Archangel seems still to 
possess a power almost rivalling the Deity. A grandeur 
sits upon his brow, an indomitable will enables him to 
bear a bold front to the worst he is made to suffer. 
But when he goes to pursue his evil purpose to ruin 
man, he is compelled to hide himself from the celestial 
guardians of Paradise; he circles the earth for seven 
days and nights, a skulking figure afraid of the light, 
keeping always within the shadow; one touch of 
Ithuriel’s spear makes him to stand in his own abhorred 
shape; and at last to accomplish his dark design, he has 
to stoop, most unwillingly, to enter the loathed form of a 
serpent, that very form which is to become his final doom. 

But Milton was not afraid to do justice to Satan’s 
nobler qualities. He was not so inartistic as to picture 
the fall of an Archangel as being at once completely 
accomplished. The same artistic feeling also required 
this magnificent embodiment of malice swooping round 
our first parents like a gigantic bird of prey to enhance 
our sympathy with the real hero of the poem—that 
personage in which the poet makes the interest of earth 
and heaven and hell to be centred, Adam. The superb 


1 Bk. i, 127-156. 
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conception of Lucifer heightens the interest in the fate 
of Adam, just as the inhuman treachery of Iago, in 
Shakespeare’s drama, stirs in us an almost intolerable 
sympathy for the noble Moor, Othello. 

At first this Satan is not destitute of good and worthy 
impulses. The pride which is the underlying cause of 
all the revolt and ruin has not yet cast out all nobler 
feeling. His eye, cruel though it was, still is full of 
remorse and passion at beholding his followers con- 
demned to have their lot in pain— 

Millions of spirits, for his fault amerced 
Of Heaven, and from eternal splendours flung 
For his revolt. 

The conflict of scorn and pity raged in his breast, and 
when the hosts of hell gather round in doubled ranks 
from wing to wing— 


Thrice he essayed to speak, and thrice in spite of scorn, 
Tears such as angels weep burst forth. 


Earlier in his career of malignity, when yet he lay 
a formless mass like some sea-monster prone on the 
flood of the burning lake, he had been tormented by the 
thought of the celestial light he had forfeited and lost, 
but he hardened his heart against the lament which 
began to express itself— 


Farewell happy fields, 
Where joy for ever dwells! Hail horrors; hail 
Infernal world ; and thou profoundest Hell 
Receive thy new possessor ; one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. 
What matter where, if I be still the same ? 


To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell: 
Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven.? 


1 Bk. i, 590-620, ? Bk. i, 249-270. 
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In Book IV. the self-torture of Satan, along with 
lingering traces of compunction and regret for the lost 
estate of goodness, is finely exhibited. He comes nigh 
to Eden, inflamed with rage to wreak on man his 
defeat and banishment. But though when afar off he 
had been bold and fearless, when he comes within sight 
of earth, he cannot find cause for rejoicing or boasting, 
for the rage within is like an infernal engine recoiling 
on itself— 
Horror and doubt distract 

His troubled thoughts, and from the bottom stir 

The hell within him ; for within him Hell 

He brings, and round about him, nor from Hell 

One step, no more than from himself can fly, 

By change of place. 
He curses the Sun at whose sight all the stars hide 
their diminished heads, because his beams bring to mind 
the state from which he had fallen. He blames his own 
pride and ambition, his own ingratitude which “ under- 
stood not that a grateful mind by owing owes not, but 
still pays, at once indebted and discharged.” He con- 
fesses that he cannot rightly accuse God of his ruin, and 
finally curses himself because against the will of God he 
had freely chosen that which now he justly rues— 


Me, miserable, which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair ? 

Which way I fly is Hell; myself am Hell ; 
And in the lowest deep, a lower deep 

Still threatening to devour me, opens wide 
To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven. 


Can he not then relent and find pardon by repent- 
ance? No, the only way to pardon is by submission, 
and that way is closed by his disdain and his dread of 
shame among the spirits before whom he had boasted of 
subduing the Omnipotent— 
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Ah me! they little know 
How dearly I abide that boast so vain, 
Under what torments inwardly I groan, 
While they adore me on the throne of Hell, 
With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 
The lower still I fall, only supreme 
In misery : such joy ambition finds. 

No, he never could yield submission, nor could he 
maintain it once yielded. Height of dignity again 
attained would soon recall high thoughts of evil will, 
“ease would recant vows made in pain.” And this the 
Almighty knew full well, and therefore could not re- 
ceive his submission if professed— 


All hope excluded thus... 

So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear, 
Farewell remorse : all good to me is lost ; 
Evil, be thou my good; by thee at least 
Divided empire with Heaven’s King I hold.? 

Then speaks the final choice of Lucifer, “ Evil, be thou 
my good,” and from that point his cause is inevitably down- 
ward. The traces of heavenly origin disappear, and the 
marks of the diabolic choice and will increase continually. 

Read the whole of Book IV. and observe the essentially 
abject figure which Milton represents the Tempter to be. 
Verily, no Hero, rising like Adam through a Fall into the 
beginning and the promise of victory, but a centre of 
meanness and craft, hatred and humiliation, and doomed 
to even lower depths of ignominy. When Satan had 
accomplished the ruin of Eve he shrank back, a guilty 
Serpent, to the thicket, and there assumed again his own 
shape. But he has not finished with the serpent nature 
whose form he had taken upon him. Mark it well! 
this is Milton’s idea of what is to happen to Satan and 
to all enmity against God, this is the inevitable working 
out of the infernal self-development. The victorious 


1 Bk. iy. 1-120, 
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Tempter returns to the realm where he claimed to be 
king. Unseen he enters the Council Chamber of the 
lost, seats himself upon the throne, invisible to all until— 

At last, as from a cloud, his fulgent head 

And shape star-bright appeared, or brighter clad 

With what permissive glory since his fall 

Was left him, or false glitter. 
Commanding all their astonished acclamation to silence, 
the Chief boasts of his complete and easy victory over 
man and his Creator. He mocks at the threatened doom 
which is to fall upon him, and declares that all that 
now remains for them is to enter into the full bliss 
of their new dominion. But instead of the universal 
shout of high applause which had just been ringing 
through Pandemonium and which he expected again to 
hear, lo! a dismal, universal hiss greeted him, the sound 
of that scorn which all along he has so dreaded. And 
even while he wondered, a change came over him— 

His visage drawn he felt to sharp and spare, 

His arms clung to his ribs, his legs entwining 

Each other, till supplanted, down he fell 

A monstrous Serpent, on his belly prone, 

Reluctant, but in vain; a greater power 

Now ruled him, punished in the shape he sinned, 

According to his doom. He would have spoke, 

But hiss for hiss returned with forked tongue 

To forked tongue. 

That Power which no evil can escape was upon him. 
Through all his evil career he has been conscious of 
being under the hand of Almighty Power. The day of 
doom has only been waiting, and now it has fully come. 

The whole host of the lost, transformed into serpents, 
were led by their Serpent-chief to a grove of forbidden 
trees, like those that grew in Paradise, and parched with 
scalding thirst and hunger fierce, they ate greedily of 
that “fruitage fair to sight” which proved in their 
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mouth to be apples of Sodom, a-fruit of bitter ashes. 
So were they plagued, worn with famine, and with their 
“long and ceaseless hiss,” tormented at that Tree to 
which man had been so disastrously led, and by that very 
serpent nature which they bore in themselves. This 
torment they were doomed to endure annually, “to dash 
their pride and joy for Man seduced.” 

This is where Milton leaves his Satan, in abject frus- 
tration, under the hand of God. And in the heavenly 
council the Almighty declares that sin and death were 
but the servants of His purpose, His Hell-hounds, destined 
to gorge themselves with the draff and filth of man’s 
polluting sin, until they both should be hurled through 
Chaos to obstruct the mouth of Hell for ever and seal up 
his ravenous jaws.) 

And thus Milton, the Puritan, bound about as so 
many think by narrow ideas derived from a literal un- 
historical reading of Scripture, concludes on much the 
same note as the modern Goethe, the symbol to many 
of a most comprehensive culture. Neither the one nor 
the other thinks of Evil as a permanent part of mankind, 
or as exercising a free sway over the human race. To 
them both the Spirit of Evil is held finally to the service 
of God and of Man, and in itself has no permanence. 
In an earlier part of his poetic career, Milton struck that 
higb-sounding note that never fails in his work : 


Yea even that which mischief meant most harm, 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory : 

But evil on itself shall back recoil, 

And mix no more with goodness, when at last 
Gathered like scum, and settled to itself, 

It shall be in eternal restless change 

Self-fed and self-consumed : if this fail, 

The pillared firmament is rottenness, 

And earth’s base built on stubble.? 


1 Bk. x. 414-640, 2 Comus, 584-600. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE MEPHISTOPHELES OF GOETHE'S FAUST 


HE Mephistopheles of Goethe’s Faust is expressly 
stated not to be the Satan, but only an inferior 
spirit, a part of the forces antagonistic to good. But it 
represents the poet’s idea of the evil of life, the Satanic, 
which ever waits upon human goodness and truth. The 
character is affiliated with the Old Testament conceptions 
of the Adversary, especially with that found in the Book 
of Job. In his conversations with Eckermann, Goethe 
says, “If, therefore, the scheme of my aust has some 
resemblance to that of Job, that is also right, and I should 
be praised rather than censured on account of it.” But 
the working out of the drama reveals elements akin to 
those of the New Testament, while it also touches upon 
the ideas of modern philosophy. 

Stress must not be laid upon the medieval stage 
machinery, with its details of demonology, witchcraft, and 
magic, which Goethe employs. He found these largely 
as they stand, in the innumerable legends concerning the 
notorious Dr. Faustus who is alleged to have sold himself 
to the devil. These details only concern us as they are 
utilised to elaborate the main conception of Mephis- 
topheles. 

As in the Books of Job and Zechariah, so also in 
Goethe’s drama, the Tempter is represented as appearing 
in the Court of Heaven; but the sneering adversary of 
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Job has here blossomed into a full-blown mocking spirit 
to which nothing either human or Divine is sacred. In 
the Prologue this sinister spirit boldly and gaily challenges 
the Almighty, and the author is not quite free from the 
suspicion of gaining interest for his play by trifling with 
what most well-ordered minds regard as, at least, irrever- 
ence. Writers since Goethe’s day have made use of the 
same device. Wagner in his mocking representation of 
Wotan, the poor vacillating apology for a Deity, may be 
cited as a case in point.? 

And while Mephistopheles thus laughs at the Almighty, 
he, of course, gibes and sneers at that poor frail creature, 
Man, whose boasted reason, “the gleam of heavenly 
light ” lent him by God, has only increased his power to 
descend lower than the beast. “A long-legged grass- 
hopper” he calls him, “ whose flying and springing only 
leave him still in the grass, singing the same old ditty.” 
His infernal spite against man, which all the gay mockery 
and laughter cannot altogether hide, is increased by the 
fact that all his efforts to destroy mankind are frustrated 
by the eternal uprising of new fresh blood, the thousand 
germs of which, in spite of every adverse circumstance 
raised up against them, unfold and develop themselves 
even from the Water, Earth, and Air. This is the first 
suggestion made by the poet of the essential futility of 
all Satanic schemes and activities. When Faust asks 
the name of this plausible stranger the account which 
Mephistopheles gives of himself takes this form. He is 


Part of that power not understood 
That always wills the bad and always works the good. 


He is the Spirit that evermore denies. His proper 
element is that which men call sin, destruction, evil. 
He is a part of the original chaos— 


1 Wagner's Nibelungen Ring. 
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I am a part of that which erst was all, 

A part of darkness that gave birth to light— 
That Light so proud that now its Mother Night 
From her true rank is striving to displace. 


The idea of the poet is that there must be, in the 
constitution of things, a spirit of negation, of antagonism, 
to oppose the truth, goodness, and beauty which the 
Deity is eternally creating. Here we trace the dualistic 
thought which animates so much of German philosophy, 
the necessarily antagonistic principles which together 
form the unity of life. 

But Goethe has also told us, with at least some 
measure of inconsistency, that Mephistopheles represents 
one of the opposite poles in his own nature. “When 
first under an animal guise, and then as Mephistopheles 
himself the spirit of evil appears, we feel that it is only 
the manifestation and externalisation of the lower, un- 
disciplined, irrational nature which in Faust as in every 
man is struggling for the mastery with the rational and 
higher self.” } 

The idea of the useful function discharged by the spirit 
of evil in stimulating mankind to goodness is found in 
the Prologue, where the Almighty is made to say that, of 
all the bold spirits which deny, the mischievous Mephis- 
topheles is least obnoxious to Him. The activity of this 
mocking Tempter was necessary to keep the spirit of 
man from stagnating. 

In one essential respect Goethe’s conception of the 
evil spirit accords with the persistent representation of 
the Old and the New Testament, zc. in the delegated 
and limited nature of the power he possesses. Like the 
Tempter of Job, Mephistopheles has command of the 
elements within limits. He can assume many shapes, 
can transform himself into a beast or into an angel of 

1 Prof. James Seth, 4 Study of Ethical Principles, p. 228. 
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light. But he cannot rid himself of the sinister marks 
of his evil nature. Faust notices that he is followed by 
streams of fire. The innocence of Margaret has an 
instinctive horror of his presence, which makes her unable 
to pray, and almost robs her of the power to love. Her 
salvation at the last lay in her unconquerable aversion to 
his power, leading her to choose death rather than life 
and love, if this evil spirit was the giver of them. In 
accordance with all medieval conceptions, also, the Sign 
of the Cross compelled him to reveal himself beneath all 
disguises, and the Sign of the Trinity, the three crossed 
triangles of the Pentagram, held him captive. 

In this way the poet expresses the essentially limited 
nature of this spirit of denial. He is nothing but 
Negative. His intellect, shrewd and biting as it is, can 
only contradict, it cannot affirm. “ With lynx vision, 
he descries at a glance the ridiculous, the unsuitable, the 
bad ; but for the solemn, the noble, the worthy, he is 
blind as his ancient mother. ... He can believe in 
nothing but his own self-conceit, and in the indestruc- 
tible baseness, hypocrisy, and folly of man.”! Such a 
spirit can, in the long run, only serve the purpose of 
that which is positive, the will of the Creator, just as all 
the malignity and evil power of the Satan can only prove 
Job’s integrity, and bring forth his nature, out of the fire, 
as purified gold. Mephistopheles confesses that all his 
perverted energy, put forth in the tempests of ocean and 
the convulsions of continents, has never yet prevented 
the earth and the sea from settling back into order and 
peace. 

And the whole purpose of the drama is to maintain 
and demonstrate that the utmost malice and pertinacity 
of the evil spirit cannot finally hold a man like Faust in 


1 Carlyle, Miscellanies, vol. i. Essay 4. 
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his snare. The Almighty declares that He will impose 
no limit on the permission he gives to tempt mankind. 
Let the spirit that denies do its worst. It cannot 
prevail against the deathless instinct of a fundamentally 
good man— 

A good man through obscurest aspiration 

Hath still an instinct of the one true way. 
The whole conception of Goethe’s drama is in the spirit 
of the Book of Job. The virtue of the hero is in both 
cases denied by the Tempter. The machinations of evil 
are put in motion to destroy his peace and undermine his 
virtue. The contest of the drama is between his funda- 
mental goodness and the malignant purpose of the 
adversary. And in both, at the close, the Divine vindi- 
cation is given to the victor. Both Job and Faust go 
far astray, the one in faith, the other in morals; but 
the true purpose in them does not fail, and is finally 
triumphant. 

Job is tried by a swift succession of disasters to all 
that he held dearest ; calamity after calamity assails his 
life and his faith. Faust is subjected to a no less 
penetrating ordeal by a vast enlargement of knowledge 
of things unseen and of life’s innermost secrets, by his 
experience of the forbidden fruit of life. But Goethe 
has elaborated, in quite modern fashion, the way in 
which the mocking spirit Mephistopheles is frustrated in 
his malignant designs by the deep lying virtue, the 
deathless aspiration of Faust. 

By the sinister activity and insistent presence of 
Mephistopheles both Faust and Margaret are entangled 
‘in the coils of evil passion. But, amidst all the sordid 
tragedy and the bitter experience that followed, one 
element remained on which the evil spirit had not 
reckoned, in which by his very nature he could not 
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believe. At the heart of the tragedy true love dwelt. 
It was this pure and holy affection which by the fatal 
overshadowing of evil was drawn aside to paths of 
wrong. But in the midst of evil this “soul of goodness” 
worked with redeeming force in the nature of Faust. 
The close of the First Part of the drama leaves him 
apparently in unbreakable bonds of iniquity. The 
Tempter has brought his victim into Hell. The words 
which abruptly close the final scene, “Hither to me!” 
only express the tyrannic hold acquired by Mephis- 
topheles over his slave. But when the Second Part 
opens we discover that this dark experience through 
which he has been brought has proved the beginning of 
a new day for Faust. The love in his heart had worked 
remorse and agony untold, but it had been a purifying 
fire, and we now find him with the entire flame of his 
aspiration exalted. He still is seeking the satisfaction 
of his whole nature, as man so long as he is man must 
seek, but his desire to attain to the “ highest being” is 
more intellectual, chastened by his experience of 
human love and the suffering that comes of eating the 
forbidden fruit. Already the bonds in which Mephis- 
topheles had enthralled his victim are being dissolved. 
The essential failure of evil is becoming apparent. The 
Mocking Spirit is still the companion of Faust, according 
to the idea of the poet that the spirit of negation which 
opposes all truth and goodness is inseparable from us 
while our earthly life lasts. But he is less and less 
the Master of Faust, and more and more the servant, as 
by his contract he was bound to be. He cannot under- 
stand this new aspiration of the man he has despised, but 
is compelled to place his power still at his service. 

He it is who enables Faust to descend to the 
mysterious “ Mothers” to acquire the power of calling 
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into visibility and actuality the models of beauty con- 
summated in the apparition of Helena. In other words, 
the evil experience of life has the unexpected result, 
upon this fundamentally good man, of introducing him 
to the refining element of the beautiful, and calling up in 
him the sense of what is fitting and harmonious in 
contrast with that which is unfitting for man and which 
does violence to his nature. These passages of the 
drama are illuminated by reference to the poet’s own 
experience in the widening and deepening of his culture, 
and the development of his comprehensive sympathy and 
of his poetic genius, which he represents in the some- 
what mystifying and highly symbolic forms of Helena, the 
boy charioteer, and the Homunculus, and of Euphorion, 
the offspring of his marriage with Helena. To bring about 
this series of experiences the agency of Mephistopheles 
has been always evident. He has meant mischief in 
leading Faust to this larger knowledge, but once again 
the stupid guile, the blind malignity of the Tempter have 
overreached themselves, for the evil possibilities that lie 
in the pursuit of Beauty are more than counterbalanced, 
in a fundamentally good man, by the nobler actualities. 
Faust and Mephistopheles each pursues the satisfaction 
of his own nature, the one continuing his pilgrimage 
towards the Ideal Beauty embodied in Helena, whilst 
the other is compelled to assume for his evil purpose the 
form of the Ideal Ugliness, as one of the Phorkyads. 

True, the delight of Faust with Helena is fleeting. It 
vanishes, leaving nothing behind save her garment. But 
this garment is transformed into clouds which bear its 
possessor, in spite of all the malicious activity of the 
Ideal Ugliness, far above the meanness, littleness, and 
ignorance of the world. 

More and more, by the reluctant help of Mephis- 
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topheles, Faust is brought not nearer to destruction, but 
nearer continually to the goal of true self-development. 
Most significantly he is made able, by evil agency, to 
enter into the great movement of human affairs. He loses 
his selfish desire for personal satisfaction in the larger 
ambition, the nobler aspiration, to help forward the good 
of mankind. By the magic arts of Mephistopheles he is 
placed where a vast sphere of healthful activity of self- 
abnegation opens before him. He intervenes in the 
political conflicts of the Empire, and intervenes so 
effectually, that he receives as his reward a large tract 
of land which is destined to be the scene of his greatest 
success and the final goal of his multifarious experience. 
On this wide territory the sea has encroached, rendering 
it barren and useless. But by long and arduoxs labours 
it is redeemed from the grasp of the ocean and trans- 
formed into a green smiling land, the secure home of a 
happy, industrious, and free people. 

And then in the rapturous joy of unselfish service, of 
a life made fruitful in good for others, he finds the 
consummate experience of earthly bliss. The decisive 
hour comes in which he feels that he has no more joy 
to seek, that moment which he would fain make 
permanent ; and although this, by the terms of his unholy 
compact, marks the close of his earthly career and the 
beginning of his service to Mephistopheles, it finds him 
with aspirations in harmony with the highest moral 
order, and essentially foreign and alien to evil power. 
Over such a spirit the Satanic has no hold. The malice 
of Mephistopheles has miscalculated. In pursuing his 
evil designs he has been compelled to become the 
minister of good, according to his own forecast of the 
result. The spirit “which always wills the bad and 
always works the good” has been unwillingly true to his 
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destiny and function. Mephistopheles closes his career 
in the drama with a half humorous, half bitter confession 
of his foolish delusion, his disgraceful mismanagement 
of this evil business. In spite of all his bold claims to 
enlightenment and power he is left in a helpless futile 
position which represents the essential ignorance and 
impotence of those evil powers that blend with all 
human thoughts and aspirations. Goethe leaves this 
emissary of Satanic power where he is left by Dante, 
by Milton, and by the New Testament, in final 
frustration and defeat, in eternal humiliation. 


PART III 


IMMORTALITY IN SCRIPTURE AND 
IN ENGLISH POETRY 
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The deep Heart answered, “ Weepest thou ? 
Worthier cause for passion wild 

If I had not taken the child. 

And deemest thou as those who pore, 
With aged eyes, short way before— 
Think’st Beauty vanished from the coast 
Of matter and thy darling lost ? 


Tomorrow when the masks shall fall 
That dizen Nature’s carnival 

The pure shall see by their own will, 
Which overflowing Love shall fill, 
Tis not within the force of fate 

The fate-conjoined to separate. 


Wilt thou not ope thy heart to know 

What rainbows teach and sunsets show ? 

Verdict which accumulates 

From lengthening scroll of human fates, 

Voices of earth to earth returned, 

Prayers of saints that inly burned,— 

Saying, What is excellent, 

As God lives, is permanent : 

Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain ; 

Hearts’ love will meet thee again.” 
Emerson, Threnody. 
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CHAPTER I 
IN SCRIPTURE AND IN BROWNING’S POEMS 


HAT is the destiny of man? Whence has he come, 
whither does he go? If he die, shall he live 
again; and if so, how, when, and where? These are 
questions of most vital interest and consequence which 
every man is impelled or compelled to ask. What is 
our hope for the future? Nothing in our life is of more 
importance; for as a man thinks of his own destiny, what 
his real feeling is when he gets beneath all convention, 
so will be his life here and now. Few things can so 
deaden our sense of duty and responsibility as a feeble 
and defective hope for the life beyond. And, on the 
other hand, if we can cherish a strong, clear, intelligent 
belief that we are destined for an immortal life beyond 
the present, then the noblest and truest in us will be 
quickened to full activity. “The powers of the world 
to come” will rest upon us. 

But if we are to really possess the faith that man 
shall live for ever, that in our common human nature 
there is “something that doth live,” that is im-mortal, 
we must be able to give some good reasons for our 
confidence. We cannot really accept such a vast and 
mysterious hope simply upon authority, not upon the 
word and faith of others, or even upon the bare authority 
of Scripture. We must have grounds for believing, 


solid incontrovertible facts that we find in man and in 
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our own nature and experience. We must know in 
ourselves that we are immortal, must be impressed with 
the sense of it, the Scriptures must be revealed in us 
before we can be said to really believe in deathless life. 

These true grounds of faith we do find in our common 
human nature. Our own instincts, desires, anticipations, 
which seem to be an inseparable part of our being, are 
not peculiar to ourselves. They are part of the human 
stock. Everywhere in the lives of men, however crude 
and unenlightened, we find these “intimations of immor- 
tality.” The conceptions of the nature of the life 
beyond are very various, and often widely different from 
those which modern minds can entertain, but they are 
all alike in this, they cannot think of man’s life as ended 
on this earth. “I shall not die, but live,” is their 
common burden. Nor can we fling aside these wide- 
spread anticipations as the offspring of ignorance and 
barbarism, for the substance of their hope is continuous 
with that of the most enlightened belief of later days. 
The instinct for immortality is so deep-seated in 
humanity that we may almost claim it as universal, and 
class the exceptions as abnormal. Man, as man, appears 
to be “the heir of hopes too fair to turn out false.” ! 
And upon these feeble and often obscure gropings of the 
human mind, these deep-lying instincts of our nature, 
these hopes and longings of pious souls,—upon every 
human outlook towards an endless life, the Founder of 
the Christian religion has thrown a holy light. “Our 
Saviour Jesus Christ hath abolished death, and illumined 
life and immortality through the gospel.” 2 

The difference Christ has made in every department 
of human thought and hope is vast beyond all computa- 
tion. And nowhere is it more marked than in respect 


1 Browning, Paracelsus. 22 Tim. i. 10. 
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of our immortal hope. To see this by a comparative 
study of the various books of Scripture, and to bring it 
all into the light of such a modern virile poet as Robert 
Browning, cannot fail to be suggestive and stimulating, 
and may even do something towards re-establishing 
failing faith, and removing any crudity which may linger 
in our thought respecting the future. 

Before the advent of Jesus Christ, men had a real 
belief in future existence. Their ideas were dim, feeble, 
uncultured, but they did believe in a life beyond the 
seen and present, a life which concerned them. The 
Book of the Dead shows that the ancient Egyptians had 
a remarkably well-developed system of ideas regarding 
the future, and the Judgment upon human lives which 
it involved. Nor did the Greeks, the Romans, our 
Norse ancestors and others confine their thought and 
expectation to the bounds of this mortal life. Some- 
times a mind of conspicuous vigour arose with the 
freshest and most vital thought. Socrates, for example, 
was about to drink the fatal hemlock when his disciples 
asked him in what way he desired to be buried. The 
answer expressed a most vivid personality and a genuine 
faith. He would leave all that, he said, to his friends, 
“Only you must catch me first.”1 There, apart from 
the revelation Christ has brought to us, we see the 
exceptional flowering, in a great mind, of those instincts 
that are part of our nature as men. The general idea 
of Socrates’ time did not move on so lofty a level, 
nor was the faith so intense and intelligent. Homer 
accurately represents it when he makes one of his heroes 
say “he would rather be the merest drudge working for 
a day’s wage under the hardest master, than go down to 
that dismal underworld” where they conceived men to 
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pass at death. Their thought of the future was of a 
dreary state in dim and shadowy realms. And on the 
same level of hope the greater part of the Old Testa- 
ment runs. The writers of its various books, its Psalms, 
its prophecies, its chronicles, and the people for whom 
they were written and whose life they reflect, have very 
slight hopes of anything that can be called a life to 
come. For the most part they confine their expectation 
of blessing and reward to this present world. One of 
the Psalmists sings, in minor strain, “I am a stranger 
and a sojourner with Thee, as all my fathers were.” ” 
The thought was that God is the Host: the passing 
generations of men are guests at His Table, enjoying His 
gracious hospitality for a brief time, and then vanishing 
into the dark. 

The pious Hezekiah, thankful at his respite from that 
death which he so much dreaded, and from that dreary 
Sheol which was a very pit of destruction to all he held 
most dear, expresses his feeling in these words: “ Sheol 
cannot praise Thee: death cannot celebrate Thee: they 
that go down into the pit cannot hope for Thy truth. 
The living, the living, he shall praise Thee, as I do this 
day.”* It was the land of the living, on the present 
earth, on which the general hope was set. But yet the 
_ Divine Spirit which is never far from man was enlarging 
the thought and desire of pious souls. Many of the 
Psalmists and prophets are so filled with the sense of 
God’s presence and goodness that their words are 
animated with a Hope that grows beyond the bounds 
of their thought. They are at least on the verge of 
breaking into the hope of personal immortality, of life 
beyond, and not mere shadowy existence. And here 
and there chosen men, keenly sensitive to truth and 


1 Homer, Odyssey. 2 Ps, xxxix, 12, 13. 3 Ts, xxxviii. 18, 19. 
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reality, were led on to the larger, nobler faith. We can 
trace in the Psalms, in Ecclesiastes, in Job, the process 
by which old ideas of God and of His purpose were 
broken up and better ideas established. Doubt and 
questioning played their part in dissolving error and: 
liberating the essential truth. And as men came to 
know God better they cherished a better hope for man, 
they looked for a fuller existence, richer, larger, and 
capable of widest expansion. They could not believe 
that God would allow them to go down to that dreary 
Sheol. “Thou wilt not leave my soul in Sheol, neither 
wilt Thou suffer Thy pious one to see corruption. Thou 
wilt show me the path of life.” And that life was. 
conceived of as essentially one of fellowship with God. 
“In Thy presence there is fulness of joy: at Thy right 
hand there are pleasures for evermore.”! And a Psalmist 
of kindred spirit turns from the bitter contemplation 
of his enemies, who had their portion in this life and 
contemplated only an earthly posterity, “As for me, 
I shall behold Thy Face in righteousness. I shall be 
satisfied when I awake with Thy likeness.” ? 

The Old Testament contains no higher expression 
than this of pious hope and faith for the future. We - 
just see the light of Christian truth breaking through. 
the darkness. But the light did not fail even through 
those long generations of which the Bible gives no 
account. And when Jesus came He found a common 
belief in immortality, crude enough, no doubt, and 
very materialistic, and beset with some scepticism 
and unbelief, but still a real faith. And Christ took 
that rudimentary, imperfect thought, remodelled it, 
purified it, breathed new life into it. He gathered up 
all the desires and longings, which lay in the nature of 
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men, for a better, nobler world, and He encouraged them, 
led them out into clear expression, quickened them into 
a conscious personal hope. He “brought life and im- 
mortality to light.” These dark anticipations regarding 
the future, He divinely illumined by His gospel. 

How Christ deepened human hope for the future I 
shall try to trace later, but the fact stands clear that 
after His life and death and resurrection, we come into 
a transformed atmosphere. The Apostles do not argue 
concerning immortality, they do not speak in any 
uncertain tones, they assume it, and base their life 
upon the assumption. They may still have held some 
materialistic ideas regarding the future life, their ex- 
pectations may have partaken of the “ Apocalyptic,” but 
of the fact of life beyond they have the most unhesitat- 
ing assurance. “We know that if the earthly house of 
our tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building from God, 
a house not made with hands, eternal, in the heavens.” ? 
A sense of the “ages upon ages” in which the Divine 
purpose shall be pursued and executed fills and occupies 
their minds. This earth, and their brief space of life 
upon it, is all too narrow for the largeness of their 
hearts. Their Lord had ascended to the right hand of 
God, and in that presence they expected all their best 
hope would be fulfilled and. perfected. 

This apostolic witness has been of incalculable service 
in the building up of the Christian hope of immortality. 
But let it never be forgotten that the hope is also 
securely founded on those deathless instincts that express 
themselves so unequivocally in our human nature. It 
is these instincts, not attained by reasoning, but just felt, 
that are so significant. 

No one has given fuller expression or greater author- 
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ity to these intuitions than that poet of the soul, Robert 
Browning. In his first poem, Pauline, he gives eloquent 
voice to his youthful sense of this fact of our nature: 


I cannot chain my soul: it will not rest 

In its clay prison, this most narrow sphere: 

It has strange impulse, tendency, desire, 

Which nowhere I account for nor explain 

But cannot stifle. 

How should this earth’s life prove my only sphere? 

Can I so narrow sense but that in life 

Soul still exceeds it ? 
So also in Paracelsus he makes that erratic genius 
declare, in a magnificent passage in which he traces the 
stages of nature’s upward progress towards man, and 
afterwards of man’s tendency towards God, 


Prognostics told 
Man’s near approach; so in man’s self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types 
Of a dim splendour ever on before 
In that eternal circle life pursues. 

In Prospice, Browning thinks of death as something 
to be fought and overcome before the guerdon of life be 
gained. Larlier in his career he had said, in Pauline, 

For I seem, dying, as one going in the dark 

To fight a giant. 
So now he speaks of 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 

The post of the foe. 
The strong man must engage in the conflict, and for 
himself he would hate to creep past, with bandaged eyes, 
escaping the real experience of death. 

In this mood the poet does not desire to ask any more 
from the life beyond than reunion with her who was the 
light of his eyes, the joy of his heart. And of that 
guerdon, that reward, he was sure. The rest he might 
safely leave with God. “With God be the rest,” 
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Browning was deeply assured that love would not fail 
in the future. Even that love which seemed thrown 
away on earth, unrequited love, should there be fulfilled. 
In Evelyn Hope the poet imagines one who in years of 
maturity had loved a young girl of sixteen or less. She 
had died in her youth, before her time to love had come. 
And he imagined that he had travelled far and wide, 
ransacking the ages, spoiling the climes, while the vain 
love never ceased in his heart. But was it vain love ? 
Did that undying affection mean nothing? He will 
not believe it. And so, as he looks on “ the sweet white 
brow” which was all of Evelyn Hope, he enclosed a leaf 
for a keepsake in “the sweet cold hand ”— 


There, that is our secret: go to sleep! 
You will wake and remember and understand. 


And what is true of imperfect earthly love is even more 
fully true of the Heavenly—Browning passes in thought 
from one to the other,—for they are akin. In Christmas 
ve he expresses that assurance. Love shall not fail, 
because it springs from Eternal Fountains in the heart 
of God. And in this the poet found, as all surely may 
find, the sure pledge of immortality. Browning puts 
his strong trust in the intuitions of his soul when his 
life is at the highest pitch of emotion and of imagination. 
He does not always see the Vision of Life unending, 
but in great moments it scarcely ever fails. In this great 
poem he describes, with wonderful sympathy and fine 
poetic vision, the magnificent exterior of St. Peter’s at 
Rome. “Is it really on earth, this miraculous Dome of 
God?” And then the interior, alive with all the pomp 
and expectancy of High Mass, culminating in that 
supreme consummation, the rapturous moment when 
earth’s best endowment blends with heaven’s. 
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Browning was no sacerdotalist,-but he could enter into 
the noblest thought and experience of others, remote as 
it was from his broader way of finding God. And he 
imagines the exalted feeling of one who bows in heart 
and spirit before that Holy Mystery— 


Earth breaks up, time drops away, 

In flows heaven, with its new day 

Of endless -life, when He who trod, 
Very Man and very God, 

This earth in weakness, shame and pain, 
Dying the death whose signs remain 

Up yonder on the accursed tree,— 

Shall come again, no more to be 

Of captivity the thrall, 

But the one God, all in all, 

King of .kings, and Lord of lords, 

As His servant John received the words, 
“T died, and live for evermore!” 


CHAPTER II 


IN SCRIPTURE AND IN BROWNING’S POEMS 
(continued) 


EYOND all possibility of doubt we owe the large, 
full hope of immortality to Jesus Christ, who 
abolished death and illumined life and immortality by 
His gospel. And yet itis strange how little Jesus spoke 
concerning the future. We are compelled to believe it 
was never part of His purpose to unveil the mystery that 
hangs over the Beyond. If we knew too much about 
that unseen land, our life here would be robbed of much 
of its finest quality and of its educational value. In the 
Second Part of his poem Za Saisiaz, Browning maintains 
with subtlety and insight that the influence of immor- 
tality, derived from the nature of the life here, must of 
necessity be held upon an uncertain tenure, or else the 
probationary element in our earthly life disappears. He 
thus vindicates the actual condition under which we are 
compelled to live. Our assurance of an endless future 
life is ours not as something of which we are made 
infallibly and mechanically certain, but as “a living 
hope” which must continually prove its life by beating 
under its feet the surging fears that rise from the 
unknown abysses. 
For these essential reasons then, and also because 
He Himself lived His earthly life under the necessary 


limitations that bound every human experience, Jesus did 
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not speak much about the future life either for the 
believer or the unbeliever. He took His stand upon the 
wide-spread, universal intuition of life to come; He 
reinforced this intuition by His own perfect knowledge 
of the Father; He declared the certainty of moral 
blessedness or of moral woe in the world beyond, accord- 
ing to the moral condition and character of each person ; 
He places the blessedness of union with God over against 
the misery and failure of a life without God; but He 
nowhere dispels the mystery that enshrouds the future. 
He rather turned men to the principles of life——life here 
and now, life anywhere. He taught men to believe in 
God the Father, for there lay the abiding ground for 
belief in the deathless life. “ Believe in God,” He said, 
“believe also in Me, and let not your heart be troubled. 
In My Father’s house are many mansions, many abiding 
places. If it were not so, I would have told you. I go 
to prepare a place for you.”! The “Eternal Life” of 
which He so often spoke was not mere continuance of 
being, endlessness of existence, but life of a richer, diviner 
quality. Existence apart from truth and knowledge, 
and union with the unseen Father, was not life as He 
thought of it. “Eternal Life,” in this world and in every 
stage of our career, was “to know God, and Jesus Christ 
whom He had sent.”2 In these great ideas and revela- 
tions the whole problem of immortality was exalted to 
a loftier plane. And this transformation was achieved 
not mainly by speech, but by action. His word was 
interpreted and vitalised by the spirit of His life, by the 
living gospel of His entire personality and achievement. 
The light that was in Him just shined, and in that 
quickening illumination all human hopes broke into 
blossom and fruit. He drew men to Himself, made 
1 John xiv. 1-3. 2 John xvii. 3, 
10 
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them conscious of their blessed union with Himself, and 
then beautifully assured them, “ Because I live, ye shall 
live also.”! And when the great Easter morning came, 
a new realisation was given to all these hopes men had 
cherished. They became consciously the Christian Hope. 
The followers of Jesus began to see the whole universe in 
a new light. God became to them an intense reality. 
In the Person of His Son He had drawn near to them ; 
He dwelt in them and they in Him. Humanity and 
their own being were unspeakably exalted because Christ 
by becoming Man had revealed the essential kinship of 
nature between Humanity and Deity. They were one 
with Him and therefore shared His undying Life. They 
became conscious of being co-workers with God in His 
redeeming purpose, and the condition expressed by 
St. John sprang to their hearts, “He that doeth the 
will of God abideth for ever.”? The teaching of Jesus 
regarding immortality is always religious and ethical, 
and never philosophical. The conditions of the life 
after death are left by the Master of Life ‘among the 
things unknown. 

And the Apostles and the writers of the New Testa- 
ment follow their Lord in this. The reality of a 
conscious life beyond the grave is assumed, but the 
nature of the existence there is not revealed to them. 
St. Paul in his letter to the Corinthians argues against 
the Greek idea that the soul of man required no embodi- 
ment; but he falls back at last upon the persuasion that 
God will give to each soul a body as it pleases Him, a 
spiritual body capable of bearing the image of the 
heavenly He does not define the nature of this 
“spiritual body,” but is assured of a great mystic change 
which shall be final victory over death through Jesus 


1 John xiv. 19. 21 John ii. 17. 31 Cor. xv. 37-49. 
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Christ. Earlier in his career as an Apostle, in harmony 
with the primitive apostolic faith as it is reflected in the 
Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude, and in the weird 
imagery of the Apocalypse, St. Paul expresses certain 
apocalyptic ideas as to the course of events in the future ; ? 
but these tendencies, born of their age and training, 
gradually fell away as their increasing realisation of the 
power of life in Christ made them subordinate and super- 
fluous. In the later Epistles of St. John and of St. Paul 
the thought of the larger life beyond the turmoil and 
strife of the present is a constant inspiration. It per- 
vades the whole mental conception of these writers, and 
dominates every part of their earthly activity. Take 
away the religious hope and assurance of endless life 
beyond in union with their Divine Lord in the presence 
of God, and you leave utter desolation in their writings. 
They had thoroughly absorbed the great living principles 
of Jesus Christ, and in them they lived and moved and 
had their being. 

And it is these principles which prevail in the 
best thought of our day, principles of truth and 
reality which animate our noblest seers and poets, 
and which receive their finest expression in the poems 
of Browning. 

The modern faith in immortality is not built upon 
express statements of Scripture so much as upon the 
Person of Jesus Christ. Here, too, it is grandly true, 
“ Other foundation can no man lay but that which is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.” The God and Father of Man- 
kind whom He reveals, of whom He makes us gure, 
becomes the deepest ground of human hope. God the 
Father, and man, the offspring of God; God and the soul. 


11 Cor. xv. 50-57. 
21 Thess. iv. 15-17 ; 2 Thess, i. 7-10. 
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These become the ultimate realities, and they are essenti- 
ally akin— 

Take all in a word, the truth in God’s breast 

Lies trace for trace upon ours impressed. 

Though He is so bright and we so dim 

We are made in His image to witness Him. 
So Browning declares in Christmas Eve, and the truth 
is the foundation of His hope for immortality of man. 
Rabbi ben Ezra he makes to say— 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure. 
What entered into thee 


That was, is, and shall be. 
Time’s wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay endure.! 


In the conclusion of Za Saisiaz, after a closely woven 
argument to convince at least himself of an immortal 
existence, he says he will gather together the glory of 
some of earth’s famous ones and make it into a giant 
torch, and this coruscating marvel of his “fame” he will 
wave over the multitude to make them listen to his one 
great personal conviction. ‘ He at least believed in Soul, 
was very sure of God.” After he has thought and said 
all that can be said against the hope of endless life he 
falls back upon this fundamental assurance, which other 
poems abundantly express. 

These are the convictions which convince the modern 
mind of immortality. They are the clwe which the Christian 
believer takes with him into all the perplexities of this 
present world; and they not only reconcile him to all the 
strangeness and mystery of things, but they reveal these 
very hardships and limitations of the present as the sure 
ground of faith in a better, nobler world to come. Again 
and again Browning expresses the assurance that all 
these inexplicable events of life are exactly adapted to 


1 Rabbi ben Eura, Of. 2 Pet. iii. ; Jude 6; Rev. xx. 
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train our soul for a better life, or to use his own beautiful 
imagery in Rabbi ben Ezra, to fashion us into a cup 
from which even the Deity may derive pleasure and 
satisfaction.} 

The great argument in the first part of Za Saisiaz is 
that only as our life here is intended to be educative and 
disciplinary for a life beyond, is there any intelligibility, 
order, or purpose in it— 

Only grant my soul may carry high through death her cup 

unspilled, 

Brimming though it be with knowledge, life’s loss drop by 

drop distilled, 

I shall boast it mine—the balsam, bless each kindly wrench 

that wrung 

From life’s tree its inmost virtue, tapped the root whence 

pleasure sprung, 
Barked the bole, and broke the bough, and bruised the berry, 
left all grace 
Ashes in death’s stern alembic, loosed elixir in its place. 
So the aged Pope, in The Ring and the Book, asks, “Is 
this our ultimate stage, or starting-point to try man’s 
foot?” And he answers it with the declarations : 

“This life is training and a passage,” in which the 
element of uncertainty is a necessary condition. If we 
were everywhere confronted by “solid truth,” how could 
the world make progress ? 

Life is probation and the earth no goal, 
But starting-point of man. 

Once believe thoroughly in God and in His purpose 
animating all our life here, and then the incompleteness 
of life on the earth will become a strong argument for 
immortality. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was profoundly impressed with the transitory nature of 
earthly existence. ‘“ Weare strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth,” never arriving at any conclusion of our journey. 
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“The land of promise” is always a strange country where 
we sojourn, dwelling in tabernacles with those who are 
fellow-heirs in the same promise. And, like Abraham, 
we look “for a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God.” ? 

Without a life beyond, this earth is a scene of wild and 
hopeless injustice. Death gives final discharge to all 
men, the most brilliant genius and the most devout saint 
equally with the dull-hearted, the dead-souled, the 
blasphemer of God. 

Browning’s patriot as he goes to the scaffold, stoned 
by those who just a year ago that very day had scattered 
roses and myrtle in his path, and made the very air 
misty, and the ancient walls to rock, with their bells and 
their cries, finds his comfort in the thought that if the 
world here had rewarded his faithfulness, God might have 
demanded payment of the debt due to His Divine 
Majesty— 


Now instead, 
*Tis God shall repay ; I am safer so.? 


But not only do the manifold imperfection and injustice 
of this life compel us to believe in a future where the 
unequal balance shall be redressed. The beauty and 
gladness of the earth, the greatness of our capacities for 
thought and joy, irresistibly lead on our hope to a life 
where these shall be fulfilled. Again, the endowments 
of men’s nature are on a scale out of all proportion to the 
needs of our life on the earth. For a week’s encamp- 
ment you do not build a stately house, erect fountains, 
and plant oaks.3 The existence of these things argues 
some purpose that has to do with the generations and 
the ages. In short, the powers of man, imperfect as 


' Heb. xi. 2 The Patriot. 
* Martineau, Study of Religion. 
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they are, are yet conceived and constructed on so vast a 

plan that they bear convincing testimony to an immortal 

destiny. To Browning, “the vast exhaustless beauty, 

endless change of wonder” on the earth were but the 

variegations of the curtains of God’s ante-chamber— 
The wise who waited there could tell 


By these, what royalties in store 
Lay one step past the entrance door. 


All partial beauty was a pledge 
Of beauty in its plentitude. 

And he imagines what will be the development of 
capacity and fulfilment of powers to such a soul as that 
of Michelangelo— 

If such his soul’s capacities, 

Even while he trod the earth—think, now, 

What pomp in Buonarotti’s brow, 

With its new palace-brain where dwells 

Superb the soul, unvexed by cells 

That crumbled with the transient clay ! 

What visions will his right hand’s sway 

Still turn to forms, as still they burst 

Upon him? How will he quench thirst, 

Titanically infantine, 

Laid at the breast of the Divine? 
The Christian thought of to-day conceives of the Life 
Beyond, according to the principles of Christ, as not 
merely endless existence, but as a fulfilment of all that 
has been good and true on the earth. Here, the im- 
perfect striving after truth and joy and life; there, the 
realisation and enjoyment. “On earth the broken arcs, 
in Heaven the perfect round.” ? 

The New Testament writers are unable to imagine the 

nature of the life man will live in the Unseen Future. 
The Book of Revelation, which is thought by many to 
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unveil the secrets, does not really go beyond symbols and 
images which represent the true ideal life in which God 
dwells with men, whether that be on the earth or in the 
heavens,—a life of enlightenment, of victory, of worship, 
and. of endless joy and peace, in which the Lamb 
shall lead the redeemed to living fountains of waters. 
Pure and unfettered activity is suggested, although the 
nature of the activity is not described. “His servants 
shall serve Him, and His name shall be in their fore- 
heads.” 

Modern thought also confines itself to these symbolic 
suggestions, but by no means thinks of the future life as 
one of inactivity. Browning thinks of the life immortal 
as a continued strife and conflict, an adventure which 
will need all the courage and skill that life here can 
teach. The chief value of this world’s experience is to 
teach him how to fight well in the next stage of exist- 
ence. Rabbi ben Ezra says: 

And I shall thereupon 
Take rest, ere I be gone 

Once more on my adventure, brave and new: 
Fearless and unperplexed, 


When I wage battle next, 
What weapons to select, what armour to endure. 


And the last words he wrote, in Asolando, express the 
same adventurous spirit in his own person, desiring to be 
cheered on still to the unseen conflict. 

No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work time 

Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
“Strive and thrive!” cry, “Speed—fight on, fare ever 
There as here.” 
These, then, are some of the conceptions which appeal 

to the Christian mind and heart in the present stage of 
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thought. There is nothing unintelligible, nothing un- 
reasonable, in these hopes for an immortal future. We 
do not profess to prove the existence of a world beyond, 
but we believe in it “because we have good ground to 
believe in God, and in goodness as the ultimate principle 
of things.”!. The world as we know it is unintelligible 
without the faith of a larger life which shall complete it 
and interpret it. And our faith in the goodness and 
wisdom of God rests upon the word and the personality 
of Christ. And the nearer we press towards the under- 
standing of His mind, the closer we enter into fellowship 
with His spirit, the more unhesitating becomes our confi- 
dence in undying life. 

To cherish with all our heart this great Christian hope, 
we must live the life immortal. Godliness, in union with 
the source of all truth and life, is immortal. “It has 
the promise of the life that now is, and of that which is 
to come.” “ The world passeth away, and the lust thereof : 
but he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.” * 


1 Bd. Caird, Lay Sermons, ‘‘ Immortality.” 
21 Tim. iv. 8; 1 Johnii. 17. 


CHAPTER IIl 
IN MODERN ENGLISH POETRY 


Te: living sense of immortality is perhaps, of all 

our hopes and instincts, the most sensitive to 
the changes that pass over human thought. Unless it 
be deeply grounded in a personal experience of fellowship 
with an ever-living God, it is apt to become unstable 
with the fluctuations of current opinion and controversy. 
If the faith in “a personal God” wavers or fails, if we 
cannot conceive of the Supreme Soul of the Universe as 
a Being of intelligence, purpose, and love, then the sense 
of our own personality must be affected to a corre- 
sponding extent. These facts receive enforcement and 
illustration from the pages of modern English poetry. 

Wordsworth dwelt in a serene and orderly faith in the 
living Spirit which animates all Nature and the soul 
of man. He saw Nature everywhere transfused and 
illumined by a living Presence. The clouds as they 
passed before his view, the flowers as they unfolded 
themselves, appeared to him to possess eyes of loving 
interest. In his world nothing could be ugly or 
commonplace, but all was glorified with this feeling of a 
life, a spirit, moving through them, expressing itself in 
them. And humanity in all its grades held for him a 
charm and fascination that was a never-failing fountain 
of inspiration. 


His own experience, too, and his poetic growth, as 
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these are recorded in The Prelude, were so harmonious, 
and he became, more and more, so aware of the powers 
which as man and as poet he possessed, that the vital 
instinct of immortality was bound to follow. Even his 
profound disappointment with the course of the French 
Revolution could not disturb his deep-rooted confidence 
in the eternal value of man in the Divine purpose. He had 
hailed that uprising of man against along and tyrannous 
injustice as the beginning of a new day for all mankind— 


Bliss was it in that Dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very Heaven. 


And although his ardent hopes for the better ordering 
of life were dashed to the ground as he saw how little 
prepared the masses were for freedom, yet his funda- 
mental hope never wavered. He still preserved 


The harvest of a quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 

In his famous ode which he ealls Jntimations of 
Immortality from Recollections of Early Childhood, he 
conceives of the child as living in a delightful kinship 
with nature and with God, which both glorifies it and 
bears witness to its origin from the Creator of Nature 
and of the Human Soul— 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home. 


And so the child best reveals the soul’s immensity, is 
indeed the best philosopher, an eye among the blind, a 
mighty Prophet and Seer, 


On whom those truths do rest 
- Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 
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Whether or not this is an idealism of childhood for 
which we have only the most slender warrant, or 
whether it is derived from the rarer recollections of those 
who are already in their infancy possessed of the poetic 
instinct, need not be discussed. In any case it is not a 
lightly-formed conviction in the mind of Wordsworth. 
Not only does he in this ode address the child as 

Thou, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o’er a slave, 
A presence which is not to be put by; 
but the same natural instinct of the child is illustrated 
in the simple poem We are Seven, where the innocent 
cottage girl, who is eight years old, cannot be persuaded 
of any severance between earth and heaven. The dead, 
the living, were all still existent and near to her, and 
must be counted in the number of the family. 
The little maid would have her will, 
And say, “Nay, we are seven.” 
And in the poem to Hartley Coleridge, the child of six 
years, the brilliant but ill-starred child of a vast 
frustrated genius— 


O thou! whose fancies from afar are brought ; 


Thou fairy voyager! that dost float 

In such clear water, that thy boat 

May rather seem 

To brood on air than on an earthly stream ; 
Suspended in a stream as clear as sky, 

Where earth and heaven do make one imagery. 

This sensitiveness to the gladness and beauty and 
significance of the world, and to its unity with an unseen 
World beyond, which characterises the child, ought to 
extend through a man’s whole life. But this is not the 
experience recorded in the ode. As life proceeds the 
splendid vision of the immortal existence tends increas- 
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ingly to fade into the light of common day. The 
pleasures of the earth and all its natural longings 
conspire to make the growing man 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 
And that process, continued, at last causes the heavy 
burden of custom to lie upon this happy sense of 
immortality itself “with a weight heavy as frost, and 
deep almost as life.” But not altogether. For the soul 
of man retains through all his experience some hold 
upon the first instincts of his unsubdued childhood— 
O joy, that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That Nature still remembers 
What was so fugitive. 
The soul does not readily acquiesce in the suggestion of 
sense and the overbearing pressure of outward things, 
but “obstinate questionings” of their verdict make them- 
selves felt. The insensibility to any larger, higher 
existence than’ that of earth does not satisfy the spirit of 
the man, but gives rise to the sense of insecurity and 
blank misgiving in a world of essential mystery. And 
for these restless stirrings of the inner life the man 
gives thanks, far, far more than for the delight and 
liberty and simple creed of childhood— 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised. 
The experience of a man is worth more for the ulti- 
mate faith in immortality than the untried instincts of 
innocent childhood. And yet it is the survival of these 
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instincts, raised to a higher value by life’s experience, 
which are the most abundant source of thanksgiving— 


High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble as a guilty thing surprised. 


So deep and awe-inspiring to the nature of man were these — 
revelations of the higher intuitions of the spirit within— 


Those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing, 
Uphold us—cherish—and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence: truths that wake, 
To perish never. 


These the poet believes to be deathless instincts of the 
soul, and they come with overwhelming force to him in 
the more serene moments of his life. 


Hence in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither ; 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


But the confidence of the poet does not rest upon 
these intuitions alone, but on the ground of reason and 
revelation. And the foundation upon which he built we 
may discover in his poems Zhe Excursion and The Prelude. 


I cannot doubt that they whom you deplore 
Are glorified ; or, if they sleep, shall wake 
From sleep, and dwell with God in endless love. 
Hope, below this, consists not with belief 

In mercy, carried infinite degrees 

Beyond the tenderness of human hearts ; 

Hope, below this, consists not with belief 

In perfect wisdom, guiding mightiest power, 
That finds no limits but its own pure will. 


1 Excursion, Bk. iv. 
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And again he speaks of men who were convinced that 
life is love and immortality—that these together form 
“one being, one element.” 

There lies the channel and original bed, 
From the beginning hollowed out and scooped 
For man’s affections—else betrayed and lost, 
And swallowed up ’mid deserts infinite ! 1 

And further from the progress of his own experience 
he reasons— 

And lastly, from its progress, have we drawn 
Faith in life endless, the sustaining thought 
Of human Being, Eternity and God.? 

Turning now to Wordsworth’s. friend and fellow poet, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, we find a very different atmos- 
phere. Coleridge himself was deeply aware of the 
contrast between his friend’s life and his own. After he 
had heard Wordsworth read his Prelude addressed to 
himself, he composed a poem in which he speaks of those 
chapters of his friend’s autobiography as 

An Orphic song indeed, 
A song divine of high and passionate thoughts, 
To their own music chanted. 

He feels the greatness, the “ever-during” quality in 
his friend, and says that as he listened to those high 
natural strains his own forlorn heart took some hope to 
itself, “the pulses of his being beat anew.” But he 
cannot sustain himself in hope or in the aspiration after 
a kindred greatness of achievement. And with the 
fluttering of hope, there came to him 

Fears self-willed, that shun the eye of hope; 
And hope that scarce would know itself from fear ; 


Sense of part youth, and manhood come in vain, 
And genius given, and knowledge won in vain.® 


1 Excursion, Bk. v. 2 Prelude, Bk. xiv. 
3 To William Wordsworth. 
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We will not pursue the poem with its elaboration of 
his own broken life. In another poem he speaks of his 
many afflictions which bow him down to earth— 

Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth, 
But oh, each visitation 

Suspends what Nature gave me at my birth, 
My shaping spirit of imagination.! 

Dejection became the habit of his soul. “There is 
no lesson so solemn in the whole range of modern poetry 
as that given by Coleridge’s poetry. Genius without 
will,—religion without strength——hope without perse- 
verance,—art without the power to finish.” ” 

We cannot then expect from the poetic work of 
Coleridge any strong, buoyant and inspiring expression of 
_a faith in immortality. But even the broken nature of 
this true seer did not wholly surrender this faith as an 
act of the Reason— 

If the breath 
Be life itself, and not its task and tent, 
If even a soul like Milton’s can know death, 


O Man, thou vessel purposeless, unmeant, 
Yet drone-hive strange of phantom purposes ! 


And he concludes, that if this be so, then why should 
man be either sad or glad, why should he seek any 
fancied good or shun any so-called evil ? 

Thou hast no reason why! Thou canst have none, 
Thy being’s being is contradiction.® 

It is significant that Coleridge gives force to his 
reasoning and to the feeling of his heart that man cannot 
wholly die, by thinking of a concrete personality. “If 
even Milton can know death”: not simply the poet and 
his work are in view, but the man, the personality. 


1 Ode to Dejection. * Stopford Brooke, Theology in the Poets. 
® Human Life on the denial of Immortality.” 
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The idea that such a life with allits powers and unfulfilled 
possibilities can be ended when it passes from this earthly 
scene, is most of all unreasonable and unthinkable. 

Emerson declares “our passions, our endeavours, have 
something ridiculous and mocking, if we come to so 
hasty an end. If not to be, how like the bells of a fool 
is the trump of fame! Nature does not, like the 
Empress Anne of Russia, call together all the archi- 
tectural genius of the empire to build and finish and 
furnish a palace of snow, to melt again to water in the 
first thaw.” 4 

Let men think out the whole process of man, the 
mysterious way by which he has come to be what he is, 
and the very idea of annihilation overtaking such vivid 
personality is monstrously incongruous. 

And this clear principle is abundantly illustrated in 
modern poetry. Take Shelley, for example. This wildly 
impassioned youth, passing as he was through the process 
of unthinking his ideas of the universe, and of unthinking 
himself, who did not live long enough to complete the 
process by a new birth of faith, could not be expected to 
have any but the vaguest ideas of immortality such as 
find expression here and there throughout his poems. 
Shelley did not lose the underlying instinct for a larger 
life beyond the present although he never learnt how to 
interpret it. But when he comes to mourn, in his elegy 
Adonais, the untimely fate of the boy-poet Keats, he is 
so moved by his sense of the beauty of character and life 
in that poetic spirit, that a genuine feeling of immortality 
is stirred in him. The concrete greatness and winsome- 
ness which was “ Keats,” gives to Shelley’s hope a 
substance not found elsewhere in that poet. 

The lament for Adonais, with which the elegy opens, is 


1 Essay, Immortality. 
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made more beautiful by being broken by assurances that 
the fate and fame of Keats shall be 


An echo and a light unto eternity. 


In that sense at least he is among the Immortals— 


The pure spirit shall flow 
Back to the burning fountains whence it came, 
A portion of the Eternal. 


Alluding to the critics whose harsh criticisms Shelley 
believes to bear the blame of Keats’ early death, his 
eulogist. glories that now he has risen above all earth’s 
blindness and cruelty— 


He hath outsoared the darkness of our night ; 
Envy and calamity and hate and pain, 

And the unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again. 


As for the personality of Keats— 


He lives, he wakes,—his death is dead, not he. 
Mourn not for Adonais,—Thou, young Dawn, 

Turn all thy dew to splendour; for from thee 
The spirit thou lamentest is not gone. 


He is made one with Nature. There is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird. 

He is a presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light from herb and stone ; 
Spreading itself where’er that Power may move, 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own. 
Which wields the world with never-wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath and kindles it above. 


In these lines, Shelley comes nearer than is usual with 
him to the thought of love in the Power that sustains 
and governs all things, The vagueness of his thought 
seems almost on the point of departing. “Cold 
mortality ” becomes impossible, however little his spirit 
can fully and clearly shape the Christian idea of 
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immortality. But he approaches the idea. The light 
whose smile kindles the universe, “the fire for which all 
thirst” beams upon him, “consuming the last clouds 
of cold mortality.’ And then, inspired by the person- 
ality of Keats, he rises to the magnificent expression 
of the great thought, that we only know the true 
glory of eternity when this earthly life of ours is 
broken up— 

The One remains, the many change and pass ; 

Heaven’s light for ever shines, earth’s shadows fly : 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of eternity 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. 

And although the poet speedily feels that the bark of 
his own spirit is driven far from the shore of such high 
faith, that he is “borne darkly, fearfully afar” in a way 
unrealised by those who have never braved life’s tempest, 
yet he has expressed his higher, better feeling, and will 
not surrender his hope and confidence that 

The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the eternal are. 

We have seen also that in Browning’s La Saisiaz, 
which deals specifically with the hope of immortality, 
the whole problem centres round that particular life 
of his friend, the concrete embodiment of strong, wise, 
and vivid personality which he knew so intimately. 
Has all that become a mere tribute to the heather and 
the moss ? 

Significantly, too, the poems in which Matthew 
Arnold comes nearest to the faith in a deathless future 
are those which celebrate the greatness of genius and 
of human character. In Haworth churchyard he stands 
by the graves of the greatly-gifted Bronté family, the 
sisters and the brother, and he sings— 
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Sleep, O cluster of friends, 

Sleep !—or only when May, 
Brought by the west-wind, returns 
Back to your native heaths, 

And the plover is heard on the moors, 
Yearly awake to behold 

The opening summer, the sky, 
The shining moorland—to hear 
The drowsy bee, as of old, 

Hum o’er the thyme, the grouse 
Call from the heather in bloom ! 
Sleep, or only for this 

Break your united repose. 


But his Muse refuses this eternal sleep, with an 
occasional awakening, as the solution of life— 


So I sang: but the Muse, 

Shaking his head, took the harp— 
Stern interrupted my strain, 
Angrily smote on the chords. 


Eternal sleep could never satisfy those restless spirits 
whose bodies lay in this moorland churchyard, nor satisfy 
those who thought of their destiny : 


Unquiet souls! 

In the dark fermentation of earth, 

In the never idle workshop of nature, 
In the eternal movement 

Ye shall find yourselves again.? 


In similar strain he celebrates the memory of his 
father, Thomas Arnold of Rugby: 


O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force 
Surely has not been left vain ! 
Somewhere, surely, afar 

In the sounding labour house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength 
Zealous, beneficent, firm. 

Yes, in some far-shining sphere, 
Conscious or not of the past, 

Still thou performest the word 

Of the Spirit in whom thou didst live, 
Prompt, unwearied as here.? 


1 Haworth Churchyard. 2 Rugby Chapel. 
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The mental reservation of the poet finds expression in 
that line “ Conscious or not of the past.” And while it 
seems an inconsistency to be sure of the living activity 
of those personalities, and uncertain of their participation 
in that consciousness which is the centre of personality, 
and of memory which gives continuity to our personal 
life, we are thankful for the inconsistency in so clear a 
thinker as Arnold. It is something that these concrete 
personalities carry in them a persuasion of their con- 
tinued existence and activity for the furtherance of the 
Divine purpose. 

It is one of the ironies of Matthew Arnold’s career, 
that while in his poetry he insists so strongly, even so 
severely, upon the necessity of maintaining the inner 
life, he invariably suggests his own lack of inward 
vitality. One might almost trace a note of autobiography 
in the lines— 

Guard the fire within ! 
Bright else and fast the stream of life may roll, 
And no man may the.other’s hurt behold; 


Yet each will have one anguish—his own soul 
Which perishes of cold.1 


Ethically, all in Arnold is admirable. No man main- 
tained a purer or clearer ideal of personal truth and 
righteousness than he. And yet the glow, the enthusiasm, 
the vital warmth which comes from an ardent conviction of 
the deathless life burns feebly. Like his own Obermann, 
he appears to be one 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born.? 
He is ever exceeding careful to “nurse no extravagant 
hope,” to cherish no dreams. Like Goethe’s Faust, who 
puts away the idea of a life beyond by saying this world 


1 Progress. 2 Stanzas from the Grand Chartreuse. 
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and this life are good, so Arnold, in a way which is 
entirely unnecessary, contrasts the experience of fulness 
in the present life with the hope of a future bliss to be 
realised in some distant world. As we read we cannot 
but ask, Why not realise both, and allow the same sober 
but strong conviction of the future to give buoyancy and 
vitality to the present ? 

Is it so small a thing 

To have enjoyed the sun, 

To have lived light in the spring, 


To have loved, to have thought, to have done ; 
To have advanced true friends and beat down baffling foes— 


That we must feign a bliss 
Of doubtful future date, 

And while we dream on this, 
Lose all our present state, 

And relegate to worlds yet distant our repose ?! 

Arnold is not without a sense of the immensity of 
man’s nature. Even while he is emphasising the 
superiority of the loveliness, magic, and grace of nature 
as the life of the world to the changing, passing races of 
man, he can still speak of “the awe, the vastness, the 
grandeur, the gloom of the unlit gulph of himself” in — 
such a poet as Wordsworth? 

In the person of Empedocles he can record the 
inward feeling of one ethically aspiring and noble, who 
has laboured to live in sternest truth, and who conse- 
quently has in himself some true feeling of immortality. 
Shall we go far astray, if we read much of the poet’s own 
experience in the lines— 

Slave of sense 
I have in no wise been; but slave of thought?... 
And who can say: I have been always free, 


Lived ever in the light of my own soul ? 
I cannot ; I have lived in wrath and gloom, 


a te 


1 Empedocles on Etna, 2 Empedocles on Etna. 
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Fierce disputations, ever at war with man, 

Far from my own soul, far from warmth and light. 
But I have not grown easy in these bonds— 

But I have not denied what bonds these were. 
Yea, I take myself to witness 

That I have loved no darkness, 

Sophisticated no truth, 

Nursed no delusion, 

Allow’d no fear! 


' And therefore, O ye elements! I know, 
Ye know it too—it hath been granted me 
Not to die wholly, not to be all enslaved. 
I feel it in this hour, The numbing cloud - 
Mounts off my soul; I feel it, I breathe free.! 


In Matthew Arnold, then, as in Shelley, we find a 
thought of immortality as a sharing in the eternal 
movement of the world, as becoming a portion of the 
Eternal, possibly a losing of all personal identity in the 
Eternal. Kindred to this, more restricted in some 
respects but more definite in others, is the idea expressed 
and expounded by George Eliot, who espoused the 
Comtist interpretation of immortality as the continued 
life of all human virtue and excellence in the corporate 
existence of Humanity—- 


May I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence 


May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony. 
Enkindle generous ardour, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty. 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense, 
So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 


This idea, that the great and good live again in the 
lives of others, in the great Humanity which they help 


1 Hmpedocles on Etna, 
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to upbuild and bless, is illustrated also in The Legend of 
Jubal. The great father of music found immortality in the 
souls of those who practised and developed the harmonies 
he had discovered and taught, losing more and more his 
personal identity in the All-creating Presence, in that 
Presence indeed, to use the author's own expression, 
finding his grave. One does not see why the human 
spirit should meet with a fate like this in that Presence. 
The idea, although valid enough in itself as an element 
of human influence, is lamentably deficient. It solves 
none of the problems raised by the widespread intuition 
and longing for immortality. It contains no provision 
for the exaltation of the debased, whose influence here 
has been noxious, or for the development of those whose 
powers have been hindered or frustrated. 

No one has been more strenuous in repudiating this 
impersonal immortality for a few select souls as a 
substitute for the Christian hope than Browning. He 
will, indeed, scarcely do justice to the measure of truth 
enshrined in the ideal. One potent factor in the 
encouragement of virtue must ever be that the goodness 
and integrity of men is perpetuated in the lives of those 
who are formed by its influence. Mothers live again in 
their sons and daughters who have learnt the enduring 
principles of life from their example and instruction, to 
say nothing of the qualities derived from the birth- 
relation. A good stock has a way of reproducing itself 
through the generations. Browning was not discussing 
these elements of personal and family influence, but 
something quite different, the Positivist idea of immor- 
tality, as a solution of life’s mystery. And he declares 
that it reduces the future hope to an influence, depending 
on the duration of a man’s memory among mankind. 
And what security have we, he asks, that our memory 
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will last even for a few years? No two men will be 
agreed as to what we were, and soon the inevitable 
failing of all memory will come. The idea that some 
new existence will possibly attain the perfection we have 
coveted, is melancholy comfort for one who is looking for 
the satisfaction of his immortal instinct. The question 
we tried to solve for ourselves cannot be answered, for us, 
by others. The idea of others reaping the harvest we 
ourselves have sown while we have no knowledge of 
what it has come to, is not inspiring to a vigorous mind 
and heart— 

We who, darkling, timed the day’s birth, struggling, testified 

to peace,— 

Earned by dint of failure, triumph—we creative thought, must 

8 

In A word, thought’s echo, due to impulse long since sped ! 

Why repine? There’s ever some one living, although ourselves 

be dead ! 

No, the idea is impossible to strongly-aspiring souls, 
touched with “the powers of the world to come.” And 
Browning stipulates for the thought of an immortality 
in which the cup of life, with all the ingredients of its 
composition derived from a varied human experience, 
shall be carried unspilt into another life. 

Tennyson’s conception of immortality seems to have 
points of contact with the thought of George Eliot, and 
more with that of Shelley. His friend Hallam cannot 
die, but is his for ever as an influence making for his 
own highest prosperity, and also as a power mingling 
itself with the life of Nature and of God. The apparent 
vagueness of the thought is due to the poet’s attempt to 
pierce through and leave behind all materialistic con- 
ceptions in a realm where they are singularly out of 
place. 


1 See “Study of La Satsiaz,” part iii. chap. ii. 
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Thy voice is on the rolling air ; 
I hear thee where the waters run ; 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair. 


What art thou then? I cannot guess ; 
But though I seem in star and flower 
To feel thee some diffusive power, 

I do not therefore love thee less. 


My love involves the love before, 

My love is vaster passion now ; 

Though mixed with God and Nature thou, 
I seem to love thee more and more. 


Far off thou art, but ever nigh, 
I have thee still and I rejoice ; 
I prosper circled with thy voice : 
I shall not lose thee, tho’ I die. 


, But in Tennyson all this is brought into close relation 
with that “living Will” which gives all its significance 
to the idea of immortality. Placed in that atmosphere, 
while it gathers up the elements of truth expressed by 
George Eliot and Shelley, it in reality far transcends 
their conception. The mode of being in which immortals 
dwell is left in the vast mystery. In place of a 
particular and definite location in space, as most men 
conceive of the future existence, the poet suggests a 
spiritual nature unconfined to place, diffused throughout 
the vast universe, and blending with the spiritual 
existence of God. The idea may not commend itself to 
every mind, or to every mood of the poet himself, but at 
least we may be sure that he has no thought of the 
personality he loved being absorbed and lost in the 
vastness of the Infinite. “I shall not lose thee, tho’ 
I die.” 

A very different poet, Walt Whitman, has been called 
the Poet of Immortality. He is this because of his 
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sense of the value of the individual Man,—not of some 
specially endowed souls, but of every man, the ordinary, 
common, undistinguished member of the human race. In 
his Song of Myself he glorifies the humanity in himself, 
and becomes lyrical in praise of his own personality— 

Immense have been the preparations for me, 

Faithful and kindly the arms that have helped me, 

Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like cheerful 

boatmen, 


For room to me stars kept aside in their own rings, 
They sent influences to look after what was to hold me. 


And all this preparation he is convinced has not 


been made for the brief life on this earth. No, he 
exclaims— 


There is no stoppage, and never can be stoppage 


My rendezvous is appointed, it is certain, 
My Lord will be there and wait till I come on perfect terms, 
The great Camerado, the lover true for whom I pine will be 
there.! 
He has the sense of being the consummation of the 
past earthly processes, and the promise of progress not 
yet accomplished — 


T am an acme of things accomplished, 
And I an encloser of things to be.? 
What attracts his robust, vigorous spirit is the open 
road with its endless prospects— 
To look up and down no road but it stretches and waits for 
you, however long but it stretches and waits for you: 
To know the universe itself as a road, as many roads, as roads 
for travelling souls,’ 
and the deep waters of life where the soul can sail, 
ever exploring, bound where mariner has not yet dared 
to go— 
1 Song of Myself. 2 Ibid. 3 The Open Road. 
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O my brave soul! 

O farther, farther sail! 
O daring joy, but safe! are they not all the seas of God? 
O farther, farther, farther sail! * 


Among the joys he celebrates, are those of the 
suffering and the struggle, the ecstasies, joys of the 
solemn musings of day or night— 


Joys of the thought of Death, the great spheres Time and Space, 

Prophetic joys of better, loftier love’s ideals .. . 

For not life’s joys alone I sing, repeating—the joy of Death! 

The beautiful touch of Death, soothing and benumbing a few 
moments, for reasons, 


My real body doubtless left to me for other spheres.? 


Emerson strikes another note in regard to immortality 
which is worthy of being pondered. He has no doubts 
about essential immortality, and declares 


Man’s heart the Almighty to the Future set 
By secret but inviolable springs. 


He commends Wordsworth’s Ode as the best essay on 
this great subject. But he reminds us that to enter into 
immortality we must become fit to live for ever. And 
Matthew Arnold addresses a poem to those easy-going 
souls who regard immortality as a secure possession to 
be entered into without toil or trouble, simply by passing 
hence. The summons it contains not only sounds with 
ringing note to mankind, but it suggests that the poet 
himself was far from destitute of a faith in the infinite 
possibilities of the human soul— 


Foiled by our fellow-men, depressed, outworn, 
We leave the brutal world to take its way, 

And Patience! in another life, we say, 

The world shall be thrust down and we upborne. 
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And will not, then, the immortal armies scorn 
The world’s poor routed leavings? or will they 
Who failed under the heat of this life’s day, 
Support the fervours of the heavenly morn ? 


No, no, the energy of life may be 

Kept on after the grave, but not begun ; 

And he who flagged not in the earthly strife 
From strength to strength advancing—only he, 
His soul well-knit, and all his battles won, 
Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life. 


So may we, “by patient,” brave, courageous, “continu- 
ance in well doing, seek for glory, honour, immortality.” 
This heart of brave seeking never forsook that youth- 
ful poet, Francis Thompson, so sore-stricken with the 
trials of life in his few brief years. He saw the tokens 
of life immortal in all the events of this sorrowful earth. 
Look up, O mortals, and the portent heed ; 
In every deed, 


Washed with new fire to their irradiant birth, 
Reintegrated are the heavens and earth. 


Not solely of immortality’s great years 

The reflex just appears ; 

But thine own bosom’s year, still circling round, 

In ample and in ampler gyre, 

Towards the far completion, wherewith crowned 
Love unconsumed shall chant in his own furnace fire. 
How many trampled and deciduous joys, 

Enrich thy soul for joys deciduous still, 

Before the distance shall fulfil 

Cyclic unrest with solemn equipoise! 


For all the past, read true, is prophecy, 
And all the first are hauntings of some Last, 
And all the Springs are flash-lights of one Spring.! 

And in the setting sun, as he sees the down-stricken 
day drawing its splendours round it in its fall, he beholds 
the symbol of the truth that Death is more radiant and 
splendid than Birth— 
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Alpha and Omega, sadness and mirth, 

The springing music and its wasting breath— 
The fairest things in life are Death and Birth, 
And of these two the fairest thing is Death.! 


The Sun in its going down was a typical memorial of 
Him who died, and in His dying conquered. 


Like Him thou hang’st in dreadful pomp of blood 
Upon thy western rood ; 

And His stained brow did veil, like thine to-night, 
Yet lift once more its light 

And risen again departed from our ball, 

But when It set on earth arose in Heaven, 

Thus hath He unto death His beauty given ; 

And so of all which form inheriteth, 
The fall doth pass the rise in worth ; 

For birth hath in itself the germ of death, 
But death hath in itself the germ of birth.? 


1 Ode to the Setting Sun. 2 Ibid. 


CHAPTER IV 
IN MEREDITH’S POEMS 


MONG modern English poets no one has expressed 
thought more fascinating concerning Immortality 
than George Meredith. The very elusiveness of his 
ideas adds greatly to their penetrating charm. This 
essentially modern poet has a fine sense of the neces- 
sary mystery which pervades and encompasses our mortal 
life, and in this alone he provides a most wholesome 
antidote to that facile faith which professes to have 
solved all questions regarding future destiny. To 
Meredith, as to so many others in this age of inquiry, 
as he looks upon the Earth— 


Ever that old task 
Of reading what he is and whence he came, 
Whither we go, finds wilder letters flame 
Across her mask.! 


He regards this mystery also as an abiding element in 
human experience. The strife is not to come to its end, 
the endeavour to its consummation. He claims that 
when man rises from flesh to spirit, that higher stage of 
being dispenses with the desire, or at least with the 
vehement desire, for a definite goal. “Spirit raves not 
for a goal.”* The hope is rather for something which 
he regards as higher, to “attain to the glee of things 


1 Farth and Man, vii. 2A Faith on Trial. 
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without a destiny.” In harmony with this conception, 
Meredith discourages the searching into the darkness to 
discover the secrets which man “inveterately strains to 
see,” and speaks of the “questions which sow not nor 
spin,” and of “the Whither whose echo is Whence.” * 
He even declares that these longings for “the life 
beyond ashes,” these strainings to “the farther shore,” 
are the cry of unfaith, the offspring of our shrinking 
senses, and these not at their highest but at their 
lowest— 

These are our sensual dreams ; 

Of the yearning to touch, to feel 


The dark Impalpable sure, 
And have the Unveiled appear.® 


But these inquiries of the human mind concerning 
Immortality scarcely belong to the category of barren 
curiosity, or are the outcome of unregulated senses. 
They are rather the necessity of an active inner life, a 
Divinely-appointed means of feeding the living fire 
within; and this is, according to Meredith himself, the 
vital condition of all human attainment. A too eager 
and unrestrained impatience with the limitations of our 
knowledge of the future does belong to the order of 
“sensual dreams,” and we are thankful to our poet for 
his reinforcement of the warnings of Genesis. But 
even this ancient Hebrew legend recognises the legiti- 
mate place of the ardour to know, in the evolutionary 
forces of existence. And the Earth, to which Meredith 
appeals to shame our restlessness of spirit, has really no 
jurisdiction here; for interpret it as you will, the spirit 
of man is higher, and the higher cannot be judged by 
the lower, the greater by the less. 


1 Spirit of Earth in Autumn. 2A Faith on Trial. 
3A Faith on Trial, y. * Tree of Knowledge, part i. 
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But the poet would call man from these futile and 
unworthy questions to the certain facts of existence— 


Our questions are a mortal brood, 
Our work is everlasting.! 


The solution of the problem of Immortality he would 
find where thinkers like George Eliot find it. Man 
must be content to live in his offspring, as the Earth 
lives in hers. The noble life may be assured of the 
continuance of its labours and influence in the genera- 
tions yet to be— 

This they knew: 


That life begets with fair increase 
Beyond the flesh, if life be true.® 


And we must suppose that those who pass hence before 
they had disentangled their nobility from its earthly 
encumbrances, who “die with all their music in them,” 
must perforce fail to attain to Immortality. But 
Meredith is sure that he who attains to this conception 
of the continuity of the generations reaches the right 
view-point of existence— 

Whence looks he on a land 

Where his labour is a carven page ; 


And forth from heritage to heritage 
Nought writ on sand.4 


Of course, such a man must be well assured that he has 
attained to a character which is worthy of a continuous 
influence in generations yet unborn, or else he cannot 
so behold his labour. And this thought is sufficient to 
give many of us pause. But Meredith is confident, as 
well he might be, for no nobler influence than his 
remains with us. And he will have nothing to do with 


1 The Question Whither. 2 Karth and Man, xxxviii. 
3 Thrush in February. 4 Harth and Man, xxxix, 
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“the symbols we conjure when Fear takes leaven of 
Hope.” * 3 

But in spite of this stern discouragement of questions 
regarding the Whence and the Whither, Meredith's 
eager, vivid imagination is continually confronted with 
the problems of life, death, and Immortality. The air 
of the woodland, “sweet as Eden,” the early thrush, the 
crocus broken in the blast, a May morning, the enchanted 
woods with their challenge to man’s courage, the colour 
of the Earth, the stars above alluring men to dream, 
all suggest the old, old riddles to him. That is not kind 
of Mother Earth, who is so austere, so severely unre- 
sponsive to our childish desires to unravel these riddles ! 
But even Meredith cannot resist this natural influence 
of everything he sees, and there are elements in his 
virile thought which transcend the hope of the Posi- 
tivist, and even pass beyond the bounds which the poet 
so resolutely assigns to his own outlook. 

The first sight of his poems suggests that he has no 
place in his scheme of the universe for either the 
Heavens or the Hells which have been commonly con- 
ceived. “The fables of the Above—the hell detested 
and the heaven adored, the hate, the love, the bright 
wing, the black hoof,” he will peruse with Reason as his 
guide, but he will never clamour for proof to convert his 
unfaith into faith? It seems as if “Earth” was the 
complete limit of his hope as well as his “only visible 
friend.” But if we look deeper, we discern that he has 
his own peculiar thought of Earth. He often means by 
it more than most orthodox believers mean by Heaven, 
and pours into it all the beneficent influences which we 
usually associate with the Divine Power indwelling the 
whole Universe. He so vitalises the Earth, with all its 
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mystic powers and processes ; so animates it with sacred- 
ness, with human feeling for its offspring, “its great 
venture, Man”; he so charges it with secret design and 
purpose, and with love illumining the meaning of life 
and death, that it verily becomes as a Mother to his 
mind and heart. It is a living Earth which he so loves 
and puts his trust in—one might almost say, a Divine 
Earth. The magnificent Mother cherishes so constant 
a solicitude for mankind, “her thought to speed the 
Race,” that the poet is always conscious of a living 
Beneficence within her bosom, an inherent Goodness, 
and his expressions carry us on to the Christian faith in 
an immanent Spirit which gives unity to all her aims 
and strivings, and is the pledge of their continuance 
unto the ultimate victory. 

We must be careful not to do violence to Meredith’s 
thought by involving him in all the implications which 
we see in his expressions, but it is necessary to mark 
low near he comes to the conclusions which lead most 
of us to the conviction of a personal continuance in a 
world to come. The function of the Earth, as he con- 
ceives it, is to raise man from the animal life to the 
spiritual, “to show how flesh unto spirit must grow” ;? 
and consequently, if for no other reason, the poet, one 
thinks, must, as a reasonable being, attribute Spirit unto 
the Earth, which is the source of this elevating influence. 
And this plainly Meredith does. Earth has in herself 
aim and longing, and she kindles the kindred desires in 
the breast of her child— 


Her desires are those 
For happiness, for lastingness, for light. 
Tis she who kindles in his haunting night 
The hoped dawn-rose. 


1 Thrush in February. 2A Faith on Trial. 
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Fair fountains of the dark, 

Daily she waves him, that his inner dream 
May clasp amid the glooms a springing beam, 
A quivering lark: 


This life and her to know 
For Spirit.! 

In his “ Reading of Earth” he discerns an anticipation 
of large achievement which is the inspiration, in man, of 
“the forward view of life,” the sustaining force of all 
human endeavour. This “dream of the Blossom of 
Good,” though instinctive and blind, indeed “ eyeless,” is 
nevertheless 

Sprung of an aim 
Supernal of Reason, to find 


The great Over-Reason we name 
Beneficence: mind seeking Mind.? 


The same poem goes on to sing that the Earth, with all 
the powers which it wields, is itself the “ handmaiden ” 
of this Over-Reason. The dream of the Blossom of 
Good is a battle banner enscrolled with the hopes of 
Earth’s offspring, is “the flag of the Master I serve.” 
So we see that the faith of Meredith cannot be confined 
to the Earth, refine it and idealise it as he may, for he 
has also spiritualised it. He has added to the good 
Mother Earth the thought of a Spiritual God seeking 
through His handmaiden to lead man on to a kindred 
nature with Himself. His mind must soar beyond the 
Earth to discover something which transcends it; and as 
he meditates under the stars, he approaches nearest to 
the essential faith in Immortality. Gazing upon these 
“visible immortals” he becomes convinced, beyond the 
bounds of Reason, that in them, too, is “he, the binder of 
his sheaves, the sane, the right”; that there, too, is the 


 Karth and Man, xxxi., xxxiii. 24 Faith on Trial. 
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same development from grass to grain, the same toil and 
pain, the same passion to know— 
There with toil Life climbs the self-same Tree, 
Whose roots enrichment have from ripeness dropped. 
So may we read and little find them cold: 
Let it but be the lord of Mind to guide 
Our eyes; no branch of Reason’s growing lopped ; 
Nor dreaming on a dream ; but fortified 
By day to penetrate black midnight ; see, 
Hear, feel, outside the senses; even that we, 
The specks of dust upon a mount of mould, 
We who reflect those rays, though low our place, 
To them are lastingly allied. 


The fire is in them of which i are born 

The music of their motion may be ours. 
And with this conviction he turns again his thought ot 
the Earth, and sees in it new signs of that “Love, the 
grand impulsion ” for all the universe. A fresh mystery, 
an unwonted quality of Eternity, something above all 
which she can produce, transfigures her appearance— 


Then at new flood of customary morn, 
Look at her through her showers, 
Her mists, her streaming gold, 

A wonder edges the familiar face : 

She wears no more that robe of printed hours: 

Half strange seems Earth, and sweeter than her flowers.? 

So man is not the offspring of Earth, but He who in- 
forms the stars with His own light, informs also the life 
of man. Creative activity which gives us “the man- 
loving Nazarene, the martyrs, the poets,” as well as “ the 
corn and the vines,” is not inherent in the Earth, but 
must be found in the Spirit manfesting its power in 
“her deeds and designs,”? the Spirit which Earth is 
made to serve. The Beneficence in whose being we are 
sharers? is not of the Earth, but is identical with the 


1! Meditation under Stars. 2 The Empty Purse. 
3 The Question Whither. 
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great Over-Reason who bears all things on towards His 
own harvest. 

Thus Meredith has brought us to the ground on 
which we as Christians build up our faith in personal 
Immortality. He more than suggests to us a Spiritual 
Presence animating all things, expressing itself supremely 
in the mind and being of Man, leading on those who are 
truly His offspring from flesh to spirit, from blind animal 
desires to the “sighting brain” of true personality. 
The poet has given fine expression to his conviction that 
man’s work, his labour, his influence endure deathlessly, 
and take their place among the forces which are to pro- 
duce the destined harvest of all the travail of Mother 
Earth and of her children. The thought is worthy, and 
can inspire noble endeavour. But if the outcome of 
personality is to last, why not the self-conscious per- 
sonality itself? So many powers of the human being 
are called into existence which are little more than rudi- 
mentary in this earthly stage, while they contain the 
vastest promise and potentiality, that the idea of their 
passing from actual existence and surviving only as an 
influence, ever becoming, as we may expect, fainter, and 
fainter, puts a severe strain upon our confidence in the 
reasonableness of this Universe. The fact of personality, 
its individuality, its persistence, forbid us to take a part 
of Immortality for the whole. When we contemplate 
the concrete personalities we are acquainted with, and 
realise their endowment and their force, we are con- 
strained to rely upon the word of our Saviour, “ Because 
I live, ye shall live also.” 

Meredith hovers on the brink of expressing the same 
truth as he thinks of the “vital flame” of personality. 
We find this in those lines which are so reminiscent of 
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“the choir invisible, whose music is the gladness of the 
world” : 

For surely are you one with the white host, 

Spirits, whose memory is our vital air 

Through the great love of Earth they had: lo, these, 

Like beams that throw the path on tossing seas, 

Can bid us feel we keep them in the ghost, 

Partakers of a strife they joyed to share.l 
But Meredith does not make the venture upon conscious, 
personal Immortality. His poems provide a magnificent 
suggestion of the Spiritual Presence in all the manifold 
life of this old Earth, and we may well assimilate the 
vigour and robustness of his conceptions, for a living 
sense of a living Earth can vitalise our faith and show 
its essential naturalness, can make it “one with the 
blowing clover and the falling rain.”? But at the same 
time we may develop the implications of his thought, 
and allow them to carry us to heights of faith which we 
think he sometimes refused to tread. 

His sense of the Cosmic purpose, and the never- 
ceasing evolution of a higher Race of man, is one we can 
all share. It, too, is part of the complete Christian faith, 
but must not be taken for the whole. Meredith himself 
seems to have found what satisfied his nature, for the 
most part, in his oneness with this Cosmic process. 
“The glory of going on” sufficed him, without the assur- 
ance of “and still to be ”»—* 

‘The joy of motion, the rapture of being, 

Shall throw strong light when our season is fleeing, 

Nor quicken aged blood in vain, 

At the gates of the vault, on the verge of the plain.* 
This robust feeling of the onward march of the Race in 
which all true human life has its enduring part, was able 
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to endow the valiant soul of Meredith with serenity in 
face of death. When that inevitable came, he could fall, 
or see his treasures fall, unclouded, even as Earth be- 
holds her flowers fall after a night of frosty wreck—* 


And O, green bounteous Earth ! 

Bacchante Mother! stern to those 

Who live not in thy heart of mirth; 

Death, shall I shrink from loving thee? 

Into the breast that gives the rose 

Shall I with shuddering fall ?? 
But the negative achievement of not shuddering, although 
no mean victory, is only an imperfect expression of the 
true human attitude towards the approach of death. 
The ideal is positive anticipation and even exultation in 
prospect of a larger personal life to be, the fulfilment of 
all the promise of our mysterious existence, in union 
with the “increasing purpose” of the ages and “the 
process of the suns.”* Manifestly this is a vast ideal 
beyond most of our present attainment, and to progress 
towards it requires a deep awareness of the Divine 
“Breast” which is the actual Giver of the rose. In 
that Eternal Being we find the sure pledge of our own. 
His all-encompassing solicitude is the assurance that 
“He will perfect that which concerneth us.” 

The “joy of motion, the rapture of being,” and the 
ceaseless strife for the good which we ourselves are 
never to realise, is in some moods, and these not the 
least worthy, exhilarating to the spirit, but it can 
scarcely sustain our life amid the long toil of progress 
unless there is in us a growing gain of personal force 
and value, of personality which shall be its own 
guarantee of ultimate completion and continuance. 
Meredith must not scold us, the less valiant souls, if we 


1 Thrush in February. 
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cannot suppress the “desires for happiness, for lasting- 
ness, for light” which he feels to be in Earth herself ; 
if in spite of all philosophies we still long for a Home of 
our being where the costly education of our spirit shall 
come to its proper consummation. 


I go to prove my soul! 
I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive! what time, what circuit first, 
I ask not: but unless God send his ball 
Or blinding fire-balls, sleet or stifling snow, 
In some time, his good time, I shall arrive: 
He guides me and the bird. In his good time. 
Sao If I stoop 
Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast ; its splendour, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge one day. 


These intimations of Immortality have been illumined 
for us by the whole Personality of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and in those Divine rays we are learning to discern ever 
more confidently our own personal destiny. 


1 Browning, Paracelsus, 
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To wisest moralists ’tis but given 

To work rough border-law of Heaven, 

Within this narrow life of ours, 

These marches ’twixt delimitless Powers. 

Heaven, which man’s generation draws, 

Nor deviates into replicas, 

Must of as deep diversity 

In judgment as Creation be. 
Francois THOMPSON, 
A Judgment in Heaven. 


I sent my soul through the Invisible, 

Some letter of that After-life to spell : 

And by and by my soul returned to me, 

And answered, I myself am Heav’n and Hell. 
Omar Kuwayyam. 


CHAPTER I 
IN SCRIPTURE 


ites Christian people the standard of thought and 
hope regarding the future world is derived from 
the teaching, the principles, and the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. And it is most important to distinguish His 
conceptions from the ideas held by the Jews of His time 
and those which ruled in preceding ages and in the 
Old Testament. We cannot speak of the Scripture 
teaching concerning the future world as though it were 
everywhere homogeneous and identical. We have to 
trace, in that great library of writings, primitive ideas 
of the Hebrews, kindred to those possessed by other con- 
temporaneous nations, and a gradual process in which 
many of these earlier ideas are outgrown and discarded, 
and in which new thoughts, larger truths come to light. 
As a matter of fact, the various writers of the Old 
Testament have little idea concerning a world to come. 
Their hopes are for the most part confined to this earth. 
Sheol, the place to which all men, good and bad alike, 
passed at death, was a gloomy, dreary under-world in 
which moral distinctions were unknown, where all con- 
nection with living souls and with God was cut off, and 
where every man simply existed without fear and with- 
out hope. Only here and there in the Old Testament 
do we find hopes emerging that good men shall be saved 
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earthly life good. But between Old Testament times 
and Christ’s day men began to think more about the 
Unseen, and their ideas were greatly modified and 
changed. The Apocalyptic books which belong to these 
later times reflect these changes, and amidst many 
trivialities, crude ideas and a conflict of conceptions, show 
a gradual moralising of these earlier notions. The 
colourless realms of Sheol are lighted up with fires of 
some true ethical judgment, often imparting a lurid 
glare but always bringing some illumination, and leading 
men to think of moral processes at work. The truth is, 
at least in part, revealed that the future world is moved 
by principles similar to those that sway the present. In 
these writings a Heaven is conceived of as the blessed 
abode, the final home of the righteous, but thought of 
as far removed from the earth as the dwelling-place of 
the transcendent Deity. In the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs the seven heavens which fill up the 
awful distance between this earth and the abode of the 
righteous, are specified and described. The first is full 
of darkness; the second, of fire, ice, and snow; the third 
contains the armies of avenging Justice ;- the fourth, the 
thrones and authorities; the fifth and sixth, angels of 
various degree and function; and the seventh, the Great 
Glory. The Slavonic Book of Enoch is even more 
elaborate in its description. A great sea, and treasuries 
of snow and ice, clouds and dew, are to be found in the 
first sphere. The second is the prison of those con- 
demned to eternal judgment. The third contains the 
garden of Eden and the tree of life; the fourth, the 
angels and the creatures that wait upon the sun. In the 
fifth are the silent and troubled souls who watch over 
their fallen brethren; in the sixth, bands of angels, of 
phonixes, cherubim and winged creatures; while the 
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seventh contains the heavenly hosts, the ten great orders 
of angels, and the Divine Lord Himself. 

The Rabbinical books distinguish the various heavens 
by extreme and fanciful detail and by particular names. 
The Seventh Heaven contains the souls of the righteous, 
the spirits and souls of men yet to be born, the Seraphim 
and other orders of angels, and the throne of the Deity. 

In these same books where imagination plays a 
prominent part, we can read also of a Paradise, another 
dwelling-place of the righteous, the abode of peace and 
rest, with its rivers and mystic trees, and with its highest 
place of honour and blessedness known as Abraham’s 
Bosom. Sometimes this paradise is located in the 
under-world, and ‘sometimes its whereabouts is left 
vague. 

These Apocalyptic books also speak of a future judg- 
ment, more or less spectacular, in which Satan, the fallen 
angels, the heathen world-powers, giants or demi-gods 
before the Flood, and human sinners are condemned to a 
wretched existence. Places of fiery tribulation, abysses of 
torment are pictured, sometimes assigned to no particular 
place, sometimes located in the wilderness, in adamantine 
prisons under the hills, or even in one of the Seven 
Heavens. 

It is difficult to say how far these conceptions were 
current among the people in Christ’s day, but from the 
way He spoke to them it is certain they must have had 
some ideas of a heaven, or series of heavens, which was 
the dwelling-place of God and the ultimate abode of the 
blessed; of a Hades or Sheol, now become an inter- 
mediate place of moral retribution for both righteous and 
unrighteous; and a Gehenna, the place of utmost retri- 
bution. 

It is important to understand that Christ did not 
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originate any of these terms. Heaven, Sheol, Paradise, 
and Hades were names current in Old Testament times. 
Gehenna is historically the valley outside Jerusalem 
where Moloch was worshipped by Ahaz and Manasseh, 
who made their children pass through the fire. Later, 
it was polluted by Josiah to prevent this idolatrous 
homage,? and subsequently became the place in which 
refuse and offal were cast and consumed by fires. These 
burning furnaces, with their smoke and stench rising con- 
tinually in the sight and nostrils of the people, became 
to later generations the symbol of the place of punish- 
ment for the morally loathsome. 

Christ gave no kind of sanction to the materialistic 
conceptions of the future life current in His day. If He 
had attempted to correct all the crude ideas of His own 
disciples even, or to instruct them in advance of their 
generation, He would have wasted those all-too-brief 
opportunities of His earthly Day. He therefore turned 
men’s thoughts as widely as possible to the deep 
spiritual principles underlying all human existence, 
whether here or hereafter. And rightly so, because 
when these principles fully penetrated the mind and 
imagination, the crude materialistic conceptions would 
speedily disappear. 

To Christ, Heaven and the life of Heaven were intense 
realities. Not only was it the complement of the earth 
in the whole scheme of things, but it was “a world 
beyond” where there was a supreme manifestation of that 
Holy Presence which is never far from any one of us. 
It was the Father's House with many mansions. When 
He left His disciples it was to go to prepare a place for 
them, that where He was, there they might be also. He 
anticipates that life as one of freest, fullest activity and 
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service, and of unbroken joy—the marriage Supper of 
the Lamb. 

But the idea of place is entirely subordinated in the 
thought of Jesus. He says absolutely nothing of the 
conditions of life beyond. The way of passage into that 
new existence, the experience which a human soul must 
encounter in the unseen world, were involved in a 
mystery where the Son Himself, in His Incarnate life, 
can but say, “Father, into Thy hands I commend My 
spirit.” 

Equally remarkable and suggestive is the reticence 
He observes concerning that world into which the un- 
righteous go. Of a place of retribution we have scarcely 
any word from Christ. He rather emphasises the state 
of mind and heart which separates from God, and 
the inevitable suffering which overtakes the sinful life. 
The Fourth Gospel, which gives not so much a report of 
Christ’s words as an interpretation of them, dwells much 
on Life and its great contrast Death. Gehenna is not 
mentioned ; but condemnation of the unbelieving is made 
prominent, and the true inner meaning of judgment is 
unfolded, not as what will come to men, but as what 
they will become in themselves. And in the first three 
Gospels all the accumulated horror of His holy sense of 
sin and of the mischief and the agony which it works, 
were gathered up in popular terms which His use made 
spiritually impressive. The unquenchable fire, the outer 
darkness, the worm that dieth not, weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth, Gehenna—all were symbols of the 
sorrow and pain and consuming destruction that comes 
to the life that yields itself to evil and renounces God. 
Whatever may be the ultimate issue of the process, this 
is the process which He saw as never man saw. In all 
the description, His thought was fixed not upon anything 

13 
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material, but upon those moral activities which are ever 
at work, here, hereafter, and eternally. 

And the same reverent reserve which characterises 
Christ’s words is found throughout the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures. One clear mark of their unique 
inspiration lies in the way they are distinguished from 
the writings contemporaneous with them, in this respect. 
The ever-confident speculations of heresiarchs and their 
sects, and the adherence to some of their ideas of heavenly 
spheres on the part of Fathers and Schoolmen, were not 
drawn from the pages of Old or New Testament. Nor 
were the presumptuous assertions of a few generations 
ago derived from that source. The Church is learning 
to walk with less confident and more reverent tread in 
these anticipations of the future. And in doing so, it is 
true to the simplicity and restraint of the New Testa- 
ment writers. The nature or the locality of Heaven, the 
conditions of its life and blessedness, are presented to the 
heart of faith and to the spiritual imagination by symbols 
which are worthy to represent the mystery, because they 
are drawn from all that is noblest and best in our earthly 
life. It is the inheritance of the saints in light, an 
eternal, incorruptible inheritance, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away—an inheritance of which we already 
possess the “earnest” in our present Christian experience. 
It is described as a better country, a city which hath 
foundations, whose Builder and Maker is God; a City into 
which there shall in no wise enter anything that defileth, 
but only those whose names are in the Book of Life, and 
who bear the Name of God written in their foreheads. 
This City of God also expands into a heavenly kingdom, 
where the righteous shall reign as kings and priests, 
sharing even the throne of their Lord. The blissfulness 
of the heavenly life almost exhausts the inventiveness of 
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the writers, but the reward of the saints is joy like that 
of their Lord, a partaking of the tree of life and the 
hidden manna, a new name only known to those who 
receive it, the crown of life, the crown of righteousness, 
the vision of Christ as He is, the fellowship with the 
Unseen Father within the veil. By these, and by a 
wealth of imagery which enriches the Christian mind, a 
life of full existence, ever-enlarging participation in 
truth, love, and joy, is reverently and winsomely sug- 
gested. And set over against these glowing pictures of 
blessedness are the contrasted representations of “ those 
who are without.” The awful deprivation of those who 
miss the way of life is depicted with the same restraint 
and absence of detail. The “wrath and indignation, 
tribulation and anguish,” which overtake those “ who do 
not obey the truth but obey unrighteousness,” are sug- 
gested sometimes by symbols of searching force and 
sometimes by indeterminate symbols which leave the 
ultimate fate a mystery. The appeal throughout is not 
made to human curiosity, but to the deepest sense of 
honour and obligation, and to the profoundest heart of 
pity for ourselves and others. And that appeal is far 
more piercing and poignant because of the veils that 
hide it. 


CHAPTER II 


IN DANTE’S INFERNO 


Dante, pacer of the shore 
Where glutted Hell disgorgeth filthiest gloom, 
Unbitten by its whirring sulphur-spume— 
Or whence the grieved and obscure waters slope 
Into a darkness quieted by hope— 
Plucker of amaranths grown beneath God’s eye 
In gracious twilights where his chosen lie. 

Brownina, Sordello. 


N the time of Dante the thoughts of men and of the 
Church regarding the future life had more affinity 
with the gross and fantastic ideas of the Apocalyptic 
books than with the principles of Christ. Dante was a 
child of his time, a faithful son of the Church, and he 
adopted in the main the common conceptions of the 
unseen world. But by the force of his genius and moral 
insight he was able to transcend the limitations of his age 
and to enter with intimate understanding the realms of 
spiritual reality. He pictured an Inferno or Hell where 
hopeless unrepentant sinners met with retribution; a 
Purgatorio or Mount of Purification; and a Paradiso, the 
abode of the blessed. Each of these three divisions of 
the unseen world is graded, the first descending circle by 
circle to the lowest degrees of infamy and pain; the 
second ascending by steps of penitence along terraces of 
cleansing process to the Earthly Paradise, or Eden re- 


stored ; and the third rising through the nine heavens to 
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the Empyrean, or the fixed seat of God. In this way 
Dante represents for all time a very complete and 
comprehensive outlook on the possibilities of human 
souls, both for weal and woe. 

The Inferno is described as a vast underground chasm 
which opens immediately beneath the city of Jerusalem. 
From the very Sanctuary of Hope the path leads down 
to the Dungeons of Despair, even as Bunyan saw the 
way leading to Hell from the very gate of Heaven. 
This Inferno is shaped like a cone, and is divided into a 
series of “circles” which are really gigantic terraces or 
chasms, which, broad and spacious at first, narrow as 
they descend, and at last terminate in a point at the 
centre of the earth. The lower the circle, the darker 
and the more heinous is the sin punished there. 

The first part of the Inferno consists of an Ante-hell, 
or vestibule, and a Limbo, which are not part of the Hell 
proper, and of five other circles where those guilty of 
sins of passion, of hot blood, are punished. The last of 
these, the sixth circle, contains the city of Dis, where 
doubters and heretics are entombed. From this city 
the way leads down to the seventh circle, that of the 
violent. An awful descent had here to be made, in- 
dicating the great gulf that stretches between sins of 
hot blood and sins of bad blood, or malice. Again, 
another deeper chasm has to be traversed between the 
seventh and the eighth circle, where the fraudulent are 
confined, signifying the even greater culpability of fraud 
than of sins of malicious violence. This eighth circle 
bears the name of Malebolge, the evil pits or pouches, 
consisting of ten irregular pits arranged in the form of 
an amphitheatre, the deepest and most horrible being 
in the centre. Here there is a well leading to the 
lowest circle or Cocytus, the frozen lake where traitors 
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meet their doom. At the lowest point Lucifer is 
embedded— 


Lowest place 
Is that of all, obscurest and removed 
Furthest from Heaven’s all-circling orb.’ 


Manifestly the general idea of this conception ex- 
presses the great fact of revelation and of experience, 
that sins are not all of the same degree of guilt; that 
the inevitable course of all wrong-doing is downward ; 
and that the lower the descent the more severe is the 
punishment. But it must be observed that only in 
broad general principles can such a classification be true 
to fact. When it is applied, as Dante applies it, to 
various individuals, some of them his own personal 
enemies, the possibilities of error and of bias become 
almost infinite. No ian, however upright and honour- 
able, can fix the degree of his brother man’s guilt and 
punishment. The only way in which Dante’s classifica- 
tion can at all be justified is to take the same man with 
all his training, constitution, environment, and say that 
this man must descend lower and lower in shame and 
chastisement according as his sin is one of hot blood, of 
malice and violence, of fraud, or of treachery. For 
example, Dante places the sensual and the gluttonous in 
the upper circles of the Inferno, no doubt because their 
sin has its continual provocation in the very physical 
constitution of man, and thus is comparatively more 
excusable. Thieves are placed in one of the lowest pits 
of Malebolge, because they sin against the trust which 
makes the very bond of human brotherhood. And yet 
it is safe to say that some inveterate thieves, to say 
nothing of inherited propensities, are far less blame- 
worthy than some who have enjoyed every advantage of 


1 Inferno, ix. 29. 
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comfort and moral example. Modern Christians are 
content to leave all judgment, and especially all com- 
parative judgments, to the unerring wisdom of God. 
But with this proviso, how true to human life and 
experience, and how terribly impressive, are those ever- 
descending depths of the Inferno! 

We come also much nearer understanding the signifi- 
cance of Dante’s imagery when we mark that the several 
circles are presided over by monstrous creatures which 
are at once symbols or images of the sin which is 
punished, and in some sense warders of the imprisoned. 

The idea seems to be that the monstrous character 
of the sin of which each has been guilty shall be fully 
realised by the sinner. Every one who comes to these 
chasms of woe must see himself as the pure eye of 
God sees him, and must, so to speak, live with his sin. 
Another idea is that the sin to which they yielded has at 
last become their jailer and tormentor.1 

At the entrance of their particular place in the 
Inferno, each sinner must encounter the impersonation 
of the sin, the evil principle in its essential ugliness and 
monstrosity. This interpretation is supported by the 
fact that in the Ante-hell of the Neutrals and in the 
Limbo of the unbaptized, where no severe punishment is 
assigned, because no positive sin has been the cause of 
their doom, the symbol of sin is non-existent. 

The guardian of the second circle, that of the Sensual, 
is represented as the warder of the whole Inferno. He 
is Minos, the King and Lawgiver of Crete, who, in 
Greek mythology, was made the supreme judge of the 
under-world. Dante has degraded him into a demon- 
dog with a terrific tail. Every soul must come before 
Minos, and confess his sin. Then the warder, by the 


1 Cf. Browning, Before, iv.-vi. 
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number of times he coils his tail round his body, decides 
the circle to which the doomed one must descend. A 
grotesque symbol, it is suggested, of the evil conscience 
of the lost, which itself automatically assigns each sinner 
to his appropriate place of retribution. 

The Gluttonous are, as is fitting, confronted by Cer- 
berus, the evil dog, with three throats and an insatiable 
appetite. The Misers and Spendthrifts are presided 
over by Plutus, the god of wealth; the Angry and Sullen, 
by Phlegas, the god of wrath; and the Heretics are 
tormented by the Furies, representing the evil mind, 
which Dante conceived to be at the base of all unbelief. 
The circle of the Violent has as its symbol the Mino- 
taur of Greek story, the creature with the body of a man 
and the head of a bull, representing a monster in which 
the human is entirely dominated by the animal and 
bestial. The creature which symbolises the sin of fraud 
is Geryon, with the face of a just man, the body of a 
reptile, and the tail of a scorpion. Dante describes this 
embodiment of deceit as keeping his tail, which contains 
his sting, out of sight, and striving to impress by “the 
face of a just man.” Finally, the Traitors in the ice- 
bound cesspool of Cocytus are guarded by the Giants, 
representing the gigantic nature of the treachery of 
which they are guilty. 

It is interesting to note that those Apocalyptic books, 
which partly reflected the minds of Jewish people 
between the close of the Old Testament and the time of 
Christ, frequently employ these composite creatures as 
symbols. In the Fourth Heaven, Enoch sees mysterious 
beings with heads of crocodiles and bodies of serpents. 
In the First Heaven, Baruch beholds creatures with the 
face of bulls, the horns of stags, the feet of goats, and 


1 Book of the Secrets of Enoch. 
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the haunches of lambs; and in the Second Heaven those 
who counselled the building of the Tower of Babel are 
seen as men with the likeness of dogs and the feet of 
deer, symbolising their evil designs and the swiftness 
with which they executed them.! But Scripture knows 
little or nothing of these grotesque conceptions. Dante, 
however, makes use of them to render more impressive 
the far-reaching moral principles which he learned 
essentially from Scripture. 

We shall misunderstand the Inferno unless we bear 
in mind that the poet’s descriptions are meant to be 
gigantic and even monstrous symbols. They are “the 
titanic conceptions of the grandest intellect of the 
middle ages; conceptions which had once been the 
supreme synthesis of a fantastic world now vanished” ? 
This is true of many of the ideas expressed by Dante, 
and most of all those relating to sin’s punishment. In 
his description there is a wealth of detail, grotesque and 
even repulsive, which forbids us to regard them as re- 
presenting what the poet conceived to literally and 
physically happen in the Inferno. They are expressed 
with a deliberate exaggeration of horror, in order to 
express, so far as it can be expressed, the awfulness of 
sin and its consequences. If any one doubts that 
Dante’s descriptions are to be read as monstrous symbols, 
let him study the illustrations of the Divina Commedia 
executed by the Flemish artist Stradanus in the 
sixteenth century. By way of introducing and com- 
mending the reproduction of these drawings, Mr. 
Addington Symonds speaks of “this journeyman of an 
art, which, having performed its stage, sank now into self- 
complacent putrescence, could by no means grasp the 


1 The Greek Baruch. 
2 Biagi, Introduction to Illustrations of Dante by Stradanus. 
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meaning of Dante’s pungent symbolism, his aristocratic 
disdain and supreme pity, those rarities and delicacies 
of the medieval spirit, that awful drama of damnation 
with its episodes of human tears and enduring agonies.” 
Biagi takes a higher view of these attempts to portray 
the Dantesque ideas, and supports it by suggesting a 
comparison with the paintings of the Vision, by Gustave 
Doré. But an inspection of the work of both Stradanus 
and Doré suggests inevitably the unsuitable nature of 
the subject for the painter’s art. The representation on 
canvas of Dante’s conception shows beyond question 
that the poet was setting forth with the utmost force of 
his medizeval mind the inner torments of the spiritually 
lost. In support of this contention it must be re- 
membered that the departed spirits are not clothed in 
bodies like those of the earth. In the Purgatorio this 
fact is emphasised and explained by the contrast between 
Dante, who trod the unseen world still clad in his 
mortal body, and the shades he witnessed! And even 
in the Inferno, where, for obvious reasons, the fact is 
not emphasised, the poet shows Chiron as perceiving 
that Dante was one who moved what he touched as the 
feet of the dead were not wont to do. And Virgil ex- 
plains that this is so, and that Dante is not a spirit 
who can walk the air.2. Nothing, indeed, could be plainer 
than that Dante conceives an embodiment of the spirits, 
gross and palpable in the Jnferno, refined and less palp- 
able in the Purgatorio, and radiant and light-clothed in 
the Paradiso, entirely for the exigencies of his symbolism. 
The drawings executed by Botticelli for the three parts 
of the Divina Commedia (now in the New Museum, 
Berlin) escape the objections which one is compelled. to 


1 Purg. ii. 72-80, and cf. Purg. xxv. 88-108, and Parad. xiv. 1-60. 
2 Inf. xii. 78-94. 
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raise against the work of Doré and Stradanus. They are 
light sketches, not finished drawings, still less elaborated 
paintings, which suggest rather than attempt to depict 
in definite form the horrors of the Inferno, the hope of 
the Purgatorio, and the rapture of the Paradiso. Their 
very intangibility and inchoateness are adapted to kindle 
the imagination in the presence of what are inscrutable 
and inexpressible spiritual facts. 

Dante then would represent the immeasurable depths 
to which sin can plunge men. And if sometimes the 
images he employs are grotesque and horrible beyond 
words, it is only right to remember that they can never 
exceed and never fully express the reality. 

The punishments of the Jnferno are not arbitrary or 
unmeaning expressions of indignation and contempt, but 
in each case are really proportioned most finely to the 
crime, and, true to its inherent monstrous nature, are, in 
fact, the moral outcome of it. Men are in eternal 
misery because they are cowardly, covetous, proud, con- 
sumed by hate and unbelief, and because they have lost 
the knowledge of God. 

The varied symbolism of these awful chasms represents 
in manifold form the fundamental principle that all sin 
comes back inevitably upon the sinner. The supreme 
example of that principle is seen in the Satan of the 
Inferno, who represents in himself the sum of the varied 
working out of evil. Upon these multiform miseries 
of the natural issues of sin, Dante expends a wealth of 
imagery and moral insight. 

Those worthless creatures, the Neutrals, who on earth 
refused to commit themselves to any cause, now earn 
the contempt of all alike, being despised by both Heaven 
and Hell. They are placed on the outside of the 
Inferno, condemned to live in a desert of sand, a perpetua- 
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tion of their own barren life, and to follow ceaselessly 
and vainly a moving banner, to which they are goaded 
by wasps and hornets. They are compelled to do 
that very thing to avoid which they let their soul die 
within them and blinded themselves to the Vision of 
God. 

In the Limbo, where the unbaptized find their place, 
no positive punishment is endured. Of the unbaptized 
children, Dante says nothing, possibly because even his 
medieval mind had no reasons to give for their being 
found there. The virtuous heathen are apportioned no 
sadness of lot beyond that of a hopeless longing, a con- 
stant vain desire for the knowledge and blessing of God. 
They dwell in an atmosphere of light and serenity— 
keep still their dignity and authority, while the wisest 
and most virtuous of them dwell in a noble castle begirt 
with lofty walls, defended by a pleasant stream, and sur- 
rounded by a meadow with flowers. Whatever other 
symbolic meaning may be read into this “green enamel 
of the mead,” it clearly represents a place of pleasantness 
and of comparative peace, as befitted souls so eminent 
and excellent. These virtuous ones include poets like 
Homer, Horace, Ovid, Lucan, and Virgil; virtuous 
women like Marcia (the wife of Cato), Lucia, and 
Cornelia; warriors like Julius Cesar and the chivalrous 
Saladin ; Greek sages like Aristotle, Plato, and Socrates ; 
scholars like Euclid, Galen, and Averroes ; and with them 
figures of mythology like Electra and Hector, Aineas, 
and Orpheus. The presence of these mythological 
personages is welcome, for it encourages us to think that 
Dante regards all in this circle rather as types of 
character than as human souls. 

But beneath this mild Ante-hell is the Inferno proper, 
where the course is ever downward— 
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Another way 
My sage guide leads me, from that air serene, 
Into a climate ever vexed with storm: 
And to a part I come, where no light shines.! 


In these lower circles the Sensual are punished by 
the perpetuation of their own passion, symbolised by 
gusts and hurricanes for ever sweeping them hither and 
thither with no hope of rest or solace. The Gluttonous 
have their once-pampered bodies exposed to the lashing 
of rain, hail, and snow, turning the ground where 
they lie into a foul mire. 

The Misers and Spendthrifts, who spent themselves in 
a continual round of weary toil to acquire wealth, either 
to hoard or to squander, are condemned to toil still in 
rolling heavy weights round and round, and are for ever 
coming into collision and conflict with each other. The 
Angry and the Sullen, whose wrath was the frequent 
cause of their being in the mire, are now compelled to 
plunge themselves in the filthy waters of the Stygian 
bog. Their anger is made perpetual, and nothing could 
be to them a worse torment. 

In the city of Dis, or Satan, the Heretics, unbelievers, 
and blasphemers against God are found entombed in 
fiery graves. Without discrimination between honest 
and dishonest unbelievers, all deniers of the faith were 
thrust into this place below the sensual, the gluttonous, 
and the wrathful. Dante had none of our modern sense of 
the difficulty of belief. To him, as to the whole Church 
of his time, all unbelief sprang from moral perversity 
and vileness, was all dishonest, the worst and most fatal 
form of an uncontrolled life. And of that heresy which 
is the offspring of a bad life, his description is most im- 
pressive. That kind of heresy does entomb its victims 


1 Inf, xiv. 148-151. 
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in a consuming fire, a conscious living death. With 
eyes blinded by foulness of heart, with will paralysed 
by love of evil, and with the inward fires of self- 
contempt and self-judgment, they are entombed in 
themselves. Truly Dante has rightly placed this sin 
in the lowest circle into which all the rest drain their 
foulness. 

The remaining circles, with their varieties of violence, 
fraud, and treachery, are linked, as effects are linked to 
causes, with this city of dishonest unbelief. 

In the circle of the Violent, those whose sin was 
against their neighbours, who did so much to cause 
strife and bloodshed, are now plunged in rivers of blood. 
Those whose sin was against themselves, who had been 
reckless of their own life, now experience the helpless- 
ness of those who have lost the power to defend them- 
selves. Some are pursued in their nakedness and torn 
by hideous mastiffs, while others are changed into trees 
whose living branches any passing stranger can destroy. 
The trees bear no fruit, but only venomous thorns,—a 
picture of what human life would become if the natural 
God-given instinct of self-reverence and self-preservation 
were destroyed. 

Those whose violence had been against God, against 
their own bodily nature, and against “Art” or Industry, 
are tortured in a hot desert and tormented by a rain 
of fire flakes, which represents the agony which at last 
overtakes those who violate all that makes a happy, 
fruitful existence. In each case the sin itself is per- 
petuated and made their torment. One of those tortured 
spirits is Capaneus, one of the seven kings of Thebes; 
and Virgil tells him that the severest punishment that 
could be inflicted upon him was the continuance of his 
own proud blaspheming temper— 
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Then thus my guide, in accents higher raised 
Than I before had heard him: Capaneus! 
Thou art more punished, in that this thy pride 
Lives yet unquenched : no torment, save thy rage, 
Were to thy fury pain proportioned full.} 


The ten varieties of fraud in the evil pits of 
Malebolge cannot be dealt with in detail; still less 
can the comparative judgments on these manifold 
kinds of fraud expressed by Dante be justified. Rather 
let us make the attempt to briefly classify them 
according to the way the sin is made to recoil on the 
sinner. 

The betrayers of women are examples of those who 
now are compelled to bear the miseries they inflicted 
on others. They behaved as demons to those they 
betrayed, and they are in Malebolge scourged by 
demons, which may also represent the tormenting 
memory of those lives they deceived and_ blighted. 
With these may be classed the Schismatics in family, 
Church, and State. They are punished according to their 
kind, for they are cut in pieces, horribly severed and 
mutilated by the swords of the demons. The dishonest 
traffickers in public office—Barrators as they are called 
—Dante regarded as being a source of corruption and 
defilement to the whole body politic. They are there- 
fore consigned to a lake of boiling pitch. The evil they 
produced, they now experience. Also, the Falsifiers, 
placed by the poet in the lowest well of Malebolge, are 
afflicted with various diseases, even as they had afflicted 
the whole community in which they had lived. Here, 
too, the coiners, the impostors, and pretenders of every 
description are plunged into lowest darkness. And 
does not experience teach us that of all the evils that 
outrage mankind and destroy its peace and welfare, the 


1 Inferno, xiv. 61-66. 
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sin of lying merits the lowest and darkest place on the 
direct way to treachery. 

The next class are those whose punishment consists 
mainly in the continuance of their own sin. The 
Flatterers, who in their sycophantic career waded through 
and sucked up any amount of filth, are condemned to 
live in unspeakable loathsomeness. Hypocrites, who 
spent their life in one long imposition, bearing the 
desperate weight of “keeping up appearances,” are now 
compelled to continue the same deception. They pace 
around their appointed gulf wearing enormously heavy 
hoods or cowls, which are gilded outside but leaden 
within. And the Thieves or robbers who played the 
part of serpents to their fellows, sneaking through the 
grass and striking men with their venom, are horribly 
torn by serpents, with whom they are compelled to ex- 
change forms. Their own sin is perpetuated. 

And the remaining class is of those whose nature is 
not only perverted from what they ought to be, but 
actually inverted. Their sin works in them the very 
opposite, both of what they ought to be and of what 
in their folly and evil they aspired to be. Simoniacs 
were those who made profit of Religion, bought and 
sold the offices and privileges of the Church, even tried 
to barter the prerogatives of the Holy Ghost. That 
Divine Spirit they ought to have cherished in purity 
and truth as a Holy Fire upon their heads and in 
their hearts. Vainly they hoped to acquire that spirit, 
and to impart it without possessing the truth or the 
purity. And now they are confined in wells of the 
rock, from which their feet protrude and on which 
flames of fire continually burn. Their whole nature is 
inverted and their pretensions exposed to scorn. The 
Diviners, whose sin had been that of impiously trying 
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to forecast the future, are condemned to have their heads 
turned everlastingly, so that for ever they can only look 
backwards. And last, the Evil Advisers, among them 
Ulysses, the renowned wanderer of Greek and Roman 
story, whose tongues worked such mischief, and who 
sought by their evil counsel and machination such vast 
and swelling ambitions, are imprisoned in tiny tongues 
of flame no bigger than fireflies.’ 

These brief indications will suffice to show the deep 
moral significance of what Dante saw in the ever- 
descending abysses of the Inferno, from the comparatively 
venial sins of the flesh to the utterly damnable sins of 
falseness and treachery of the spirit. The impressions 
of horror which we derive from the descriptions of the 
place, the dizzy depths that lead to scenes of ever- 
increasing infamy, are all designed to teach men to use 
their powers for the good and the helping of man, and 
not for their evil and sorrow. It was what Dante had 
seen on the earth, and in Florence, of human falseness 
which inspires that minuteness of analysis of the mani- 
fold Falsifiers that crowd the lowest pit of Malebolge. 
It reminds us of the fearful catalogue of sinners which in 
the Book of Revelation stands over against the glory of 
the New Jerusalem, and the beauty of the Bride adorned 
for the Heavenly Bridegroom. A special emphasis is 
given there to the sin of lying. Those who have their 
place and their part in the “second death” are “the 
fearful, the unbelieving, the abominable and murderers 
and whoremongers and sorcerers and idolaters and all 
liars.” We do not read all adulterers, all idolaters, but 
we do read “all liars.” So many kinds of deceit and 


1 See Study on Dante and the Tree of Knowledge. 

2 For the significance of the lowest circle of the Inferno, vid. Satan, in 
Dante, pt. ii. chap. ii. 

3 Rev. xxi. 8. ; 
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falsehood there are to avoid. And he who can read 
Scripture and Dante without lifting his heart above to 
be kept truthful in word, deed, and thought, must be 
strangely undiscerning. No one more intensely than 
Dante can summon us to “renounce the hidden things of 
dishonesty, not walking in craftiness,”! and to consecrate 
mind and heart to the pure and simple truth, as children 
of the Day. 


12 Cor. iv. 2. 


CHAPTER III 


IN DANTE’S PURGATORIO 


Nor yet when e’en the light of life departs, 
Not then does every ill or deadly plague 
The wretched mortal frame set free. Needs must 
Have grown into the soul, in wondrous fashion, 
Hard knots abounding. Therefore with pains 
They suffer, and of old sins give reckoning. 
Some hung to barren winds are spread ; 
While others from their crimes are washed in deep abyss, 
Or purified by fire. Each one must bear 
His Nemesis. Later, through ample fields 
Elysian, a few hold on their course ; 
Until the long day, its perfect round complete, 
Hath purged the stubborn stain, and left behind 
The pure clear sense, and airs of vital fire. 
VirGiL, Aneid, vi. 


3 pe Inferno has its vestibule where Neutrals and the 

Unbaptized are confined. The Purgatorio has its 
preparatory stages, its Ante-Purgatory, for those who 
delayed their repentance and now are delayed in the 
cleansing of their soul. The Inferno descends by 
narrowing circles to the lowest depths of iniquity and 
treachery,’ while the Purgatory ascends towards the 
heights of purity and truth by narrowing terraces in 
which the seven deadly sins are purged away, pride, envy, 
anger, accidia (what we may call half-heartedness, or 
sloth), avarice, gluttony, and sensuality. The worst evils 
are those of the spirit, which need first of all to be 
removed, and therefore are found at the foot of the 


2it 
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Mount; while sins of the flesh, having their source in 
the natural constitution of man, are the last to be 
cleansed away before the soul attains the earthly 
Paradise. 

The keynote to the Inferno was the inscription over 
its portals, “Abandon Hope all ye who enter here.” 
But when we turn from these gloomy regions and begin 
to ascend the Purifying Mount, all is light and hope. 
The way upward was one which even in its most difficult 
and painful stages was sustained by the certainty of “a 
happy issue out of all the afflictions.” The Inferno is 
a vast underground cavern plunging fearfully down to 
its lowest and darkest dungeons. The Purgatory rises 
through the light, and finds its goal and consummation 
in the spacious forests of the earthly Paradise, where the 
waters of Lethe and Eunoé flow for the final regenera- 
tion of the cleansed spirits. 

This second part of the great epic is meant to be a 
parable of that purifying process which is ever at work, 
not only in the unseen world, but on the earth, wherever 
men are found who desire to do the will of God and to 
behold His Face. We may not adopt the ideas of Dante 
as to the divisions of the future world, but no one with 
any measure of moral vision can fail to see how impress- 
ively he describes the actual process by which souls are 
purified. Most of us believe that superstitions and 
abuses have gathered round the doctrine of Purgatory, 
but the idea of an intermediate state where souls are 
purified and prepared for the Holy Presence contains 
one very important truth that men are learning, namely, 
that life after death is the continuation of the same 
moral process which was begun here. Dante shows 
most powerfully that no great change comes over a 
man’s nature simply by dying. As he leaves off 
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here, so he must begin there. Progress in spiritual 
things is never magical, but moves from cause to 
effect. 

Dante’s Purgatorio throws a welcome light upon many 
problems raised by our reading of the Inferno. That 
abode of the lost was the place where of necessity hope- 

less sinners were imprisoned. Their sin itself becomes 

their jailer. But its hopelessness was not due to any 
lack of merey, any exhaustion of pity in the heart of 
God. We find, indeed, express statements, frequently 
repeated, to the contrary. 

In the Ante-Purgatory, Dante saw Manfred, the King 
of Naples and Sicily, who on earth had mingled love of 
poetry and beauty with Epicurean luxury and licence, 
and who died excommunicate from the Church. And 
he says: 

When by two mortal blows 
My frame was shattered, I betook myself 
Weeping to Him, who of free will forgives. 
My sins were horrible: but so wide arms 


Hath goodness infinite, that it receives 
All who turn to it.! 


At another point of the Ante-Purgatory a host of 
spirits crowded round the poet with this confession : 


We all 
By violence died, and to our latest hour 
Were sinners, but then warned by light from heaven ; 
So that, repenting and forgiving, we 
Did issue out of life at peace with God, 
Who, with desire to see Him, fills our heart.? 


The classic example of Count Buonconte, in contra- 
diction to the dogmas of the Church, stands for all time 
to enforce the truth that “one poor tear” of penitence 
and trust is sufficient to save a soul and rob Hell of 

1 Purg. iii, 116-132. 2 Ibid. v. 50-56, 
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its prey. And the gatekeeper of the Purgatory proper, 
the one who grants entrance to the Cleansing Mount, is 
instructed by St. Peter, who gave him the keys, 
to err 
Rather in opening, than in keeping fast ; 
So but the suppliant at my feet implore.* 

But Dante never represents the redemption of a soul 
as a light matter, which may be safely postponed until 
we draw near to the end of our earthly existence. The 
cleansing of the spirit is never easily accomplished. 
Repentance at the last hour did open the way to hope 
and life to the most abandoned sinner, but such tardy 
souls were compelled to stay in the Ante-Purgatory 
before beginning to ascend the beautiful Mount itself, for 
thirty times as long as the period of their presumption, 
unless that time were shortened by the effectual prayers 
of good men.® 

Dante repudiates the medizval descriptions of “a dark 
and awful purgatory of ice and fire and demonic tortures,” 
but he understood too well the nature of man and of 
sin to imagine that the cleansing of a soul was an easy 
or painless process. In the purifying, sharp and pene- 
trating pain must be experienced, but the experience is 
always illumined by hope. This is the characteristic of 
the purgatorial world. In the midst of the furnace the 
sufferers “think on what succeeds,” and look forward to 
the glory and the peace that shall follow. 

The poet Arnault declares : 

I am Arnault, that go with tears and singing ; 


My former madness now I see, and look 
With joy upon that day that smiles ahead. 


' Purg. v. 84-130 ; cf. also the fate of his father, Count Guido, Jn/. 
xxvii. 64-129, 

? Ibid. ix, 119-130. 3 [bid, iii, 182-188, 

* Ibid, xxvi. 142-145, 
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And another spirit, Forese, speaks of the great privilege 
to which he had been admitted— 


To drink up the sweet wormwood of afiliction. 


He speaks of his pain, only to correct himself—«I 
ought to say our solace.” ! 

The one essential to all progress in this purifying 
experience is desire—desire for purity, for the vision of 
God, for the doing of the will of God. This desire for 
the higher life is like the wings of the spirit raising the 
soul to many a height where feet can never tread— 

Here a man had need to fly, I mean 

With the swift wing and plumes of high desire, 
Conducted by his aid who gave me hope, 

And with light furnished to direct my way. 

In these lines, Dante indicates the need for himself of 
Reason’s aid and guidance, symbolised still by Virgil, 
and also the need of all souls. And the poet represents 
with great fulness of imagery and with rare beauty and 
spiritual insight the manifold helps that through all the 
stages of progress are abundantly given. The heavenly 
grace continually surrounds the true penitent and 
aspirant.” 

Perhaps the most suggestive and enduring of all the 
truths expressed in the Purgatorio has to do with the 
method of cleansing. Dante gives great prominence to 
the right healthy stimulus derived from the contempla- 
tion and realisation of the virtue contrary to the vice to 
be purged away, an emphasis altogether admirable, which 
should appeal with convincing force to the modern mind. 
In each of the seven terraces where the deadly sins are 
one by one removed, there is displayed, in various ways, by 
sculptures on the pavement and embankment, by voices, 


1 Purg. xxiii. 61-90. 
2 Vid. Study, Experience of Dante in Purgatorio, pt. v. chap. ii, 
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by visions of the imagination, by songs, most impressive 
examples of the virtue which is to be acquired when the 
vice is eradicated. Again, each circle is presided over 
by an Angelic Warder, who embodies and presents in its 
truth and beauty and Divine winsomeness the virtue 
which is the eternal reproof and antagonist of the 
specific deadly sin from which the soul is being cleansed. 
Throughout the whole poem we are made conscious of 
the keenest interest in the purifying and redeeming 
process on the part of these radiant intelligences, and 
when the work of each cirele is accomplished and desire 
to ascend fills the cleansed soul, the whole chorus of 
angels bursts into the rapturous Benediction which 
belongs to the virtue now achieved. “Blessed are the 
poor in spirit. Blessed are the peacemakers. Blessed 
are the pure in heart.” This positive emphasis upon 
doing good and realising the beauty of holiness, as the 
most effective way of departing from evil, is reinforced, 
on each terrace, by Seripture and prayer, and by the 
earnest supplication of the souls themselves and of those 
who hold them dear. 

We do not see souls actually passing from one terrace 
to another in Purgatory, although we are aware that 
they are all souls in progress towards the Earthly and 
the Heavenly Paradise. The Roman poet Statius 
actually accomplishes some stages of his progress in the 
company of Dante. But the manifold influences that 
make for redemption are represented mainly by the help 
they bring to the poet himself. The delights and 
blessedness of the Earthly Paradise which crowns the 
summit of the Cleansing Mount are especially seen 
through the eyes and the personal experience of Dante. 
The beauty of the closing cantos of the Purgatorio, their 


? See pt. ii. chap. ii, 
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wealth of imagination, of spiritual insight, and of 
personal piety, surpasses all description. So true to life 
are they, so impressive not only to the poetic but to the 
moral sense, that one is amazed that in the thirteenth 
century any man could so have penetrated beneath all 
the framework of medizval ideas to the central realities 
of human experience. Dante represents the needs of 
every man, because he was so earnest that his own life 
should be worthy. It was given to him to see and 
to portray the beautiful end of all moral discipline and 
of all heavenly grace to mortal men, and to show the 
way by which he and we might forget our sins and be 
bathed in the quickening, recreating wave, and so be 


Made pure and fit for mounting to the stars. 


CHAPTER 1V 
IN DANTE’S PARADISO 


Behold a wonder worthy of the rhyme 

Of him, whom from the lowest depths of Hell 
Through every Paradise and through all glory 
Love led serene, and who returned to tell 

The words of hate and awe—the wondrous story 
How all things are transfigured except Love ; 

For deaf as is a sea which wrath makes ia, 

The world can hear not the sweet notes that move 
The sphere whose light is melody to lovers, 

A wonder worthy of his rhyme. 


SHELLEY, The Triwmph of Life. 


HE chief value of the Divina Commedia is that it 
contains the sure principles of truth that apply to 
human life everywhere. From Dante’s own knowledge 
of life in Florence and in exile, his experience of hard- 
ship, labour, and heart- sickness, also of penitence and 
cleansing, of growth in grace and increase in the know- 
ledge and vision of God, he was enabled to write of the 
varied destinies of men in the world to come, And 
therefore every line he pens concerning this unseen land 
of spirits can be applied with most penetrating, sub- 
duing, and sanctifying effect to the life and experience 
through which we are now passing. From this wonder- 
ful poetic realm of the Paradiso we may gather the great 
moral and religious principles which are of enduring 


value to those engaged in the actual struggle and aspira- 
tion of earthly life. 
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How then does this great medieval poet conceive the 
Unseen World of the Blessed? This itself is full of 
significance for life everywhere ; for it is the moral ideas, 
for which the cosmological ideas of his age are made the 
medium, which are of deepest interest to Dante. He 
follows, of course, the Ptolemaic astronomy which every 
one then believed, and therefore he thinks of the earth 
as the centre of all things, a solid sphere round which 
nine hollow spheres are successively disposed, represented 
on a diagram by a central circle surrounded by nine 
concentric circles. Beyond these he conceives an illimit- 
able Empyrean, the Heaven of Heavens, boundless Light 
and Love, where all the redeemed, and the angelic beings 
in their various ranks and hierarchies, have their abiding 
place in the Divine Presence. 

These nine circles or spheres are taken as the ancient 
philosophers conceived them, in this order—the Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, then 
the Sphere of the Fixed Stars or Firmament, and last 
the Crystalline Heaven or Primum Mobile. All these 
spheres are thought of as revolving continually one 
within the other, each with its own rate of motion, 
according as it participates more or less fully in the 
quickening breath of God. The swiftest motion of all is 
found in the Crystalline Heaven, the ninth sphere, which 
is in constant contact with the Empyrean nearest to the 
Divine presence, the Primum Mobile which Dante calls 

The Royal mantle of the Universe 
And all its spheres, that which the most doth burn, 


And most is quickened in the breath and ways 
Of God Almighty.} 


This Ninth Heaven becomes the source of movement 
in all the other spheres. We must not think of these 


1 Par. xxiii. 112-114. 
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movements as we think of mechanical motion on the 
earth and in the material universe. It is love that 
moves all things in this heaven of bliss. 


Love that moves the Sun in Heaven and all the Stars.! 


Beatrice, in the Empyrean, with alert voice and 
gesture tells Dante that they had issued forth now into 
“the heaven which is pure light, light intellectual, full- 
charged with love, love of true good full-charged with 
gladness, gladness which transcendeth every sweetness.” 2 
This love-charged light penetrates every part of the 
Celestial Paradise, but not everywhere in the same 
measure.* Dante has magnificently expressed the idea 
of degrees in all moral life and experience. Degrees in 
guilt and punishment in the descending and narrowing 
depths of the Inferno, degrees of cleansing and purity in 
the ascending slopes of the Purgatorio, and degrees of 
blessedness in the Heavenly Spheres. And all, not 
bestowed according to any arbitrary will, but propor- 
tioned to each soul’s separate capacity to receive the 
truth, the love, the joy which are the very Life of the 
Deity. It is important in reading the Paradiso to make 
it clear that all spirits of the blessed have their home 
and abiding-place in the Empyrean, at the source of 
bliss and life, but all do not share the same measure of 
blessedness. Beatrice explains that all there participate 
in the sweet life of Paradise; but with a difference, 
because they feel more or less the Divine breath,4 
because in some the rays of true love mount upward 
towards the Divine Source of Love with less, and some 
with more intensity. The same Heaven is not the same 
to all because of the diversity of human capacity. In this 


? Olosing lines of Paradiso. ? Par, xxx. 34-48. 3 Ibid. i. 1-3, 
4 Ibid. iv. 34-86, 5 Tbid, vi. 115-118, 
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life the same Eternal Goodness sustains us with equal 
benevolence, surrounds us with harmonies and delights 
which transcend all knowledge, but how widely do men 
differ in power to receive and respond to that Divine 
Glory! And the same difference of capacity prevails in 
the highest realms of destiny. 

In Dante the truths concerning degrees of heavenly 
blessedness are pictured by means of these spheres of the 
stars and the planets, which are conceived to revolve 
round the earth as centre. He represents himself as 
seeing, in these various ascending spheres, spirits of the 
blessed according to their affinities, according to the 
degree of their knowledge, love, and joy, and as they 
answer more or less fully to the truth and love of God. 
These spirits have descended from the spaceless Heaven, 
where their home is, into these lower spheres, these 
Heavens of space, to manifest to the poet the various 
degrees of their happiness, and the causes which have 
prevented them from the full attainment of heavenly 
bliss, although all are fully blessed according to their 
capacities.1 After this work of holy charity towards 
Dante has been accomplished, the souls return to their 
proper places in the Empyrean.” 

Each of the redeemed souls exists now asa Star, a 
centre of light derived from the highest glory, and 
radiating light all around. But “one star differeth from 
another Star in Glory.” In all the spheres except the 
first and to some extent the second, the spirits are de- 
scribed as clothed in dazzling light which hides their 
personality from Dante’s gaze until he comes to the 
Heaven of Heavens, where Divine grace is communicated, 
enabling him to see countenances, no longer masked by 
light which dazzled him, but filled with love’s beauty 


1 Par, iv, 28-48. 2 Gardner, Temple Dante, 122. 
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and persuasiveness, adorned by the Heavenly Radiance 
and by their own smile and “ gestures graced with every 
dignity.” } 

In the Sphere of the Moon the spirits appear with 
very faint outline of human features, like the reflections 
from unsilvered glass, faint as a pearl appears upon a 
white brow. But they increase in brilliance as they 
come nearer to the Central Light. The measure of the 
radiance corresponds to the degree in which the souls 
can receive the Divine Light,—in other words, to the 
degree in which they learn to love like the Eternal Love. 
In ever fuller measure through the spheres, these Spirits 
radiate their beauty as they are filled with the ardour of 
charity. Increasingly they rejoice to communicate their 
knowledge and blessedness to Dante. In the Sphere of 
Mercury they spontaneously rejoice at the coming of 
the poet and his guide, because there was then a new 
opportunity to “multiply their loves” by free communi- 
cation. In the Sphere of the Moon, Dante had asked 
for the boon. Here unsolicited they offer to share with 
him the light by which they themselves are enkindled3 

In the sphere of Venus the Spirits declare their 
rapturous bliss to consist in kinship of movement and 
love with the celestial beings who dominated their circle 
(i.e. the Angelic Order of the Principalities who especially 
dispense love). With these they circled in one orb, one 
motion, one impulse; but they were so filled with love, 
that to give pleasure to the poet it would be as sweet to 
them to rest from this harmonious activity of heavenly 
life And when, in the Sphere of the Sun, Dante meets 
with the great schoolman Thomas Aquinas, this master 
of wisdom declares that if any of these blessed ones, whose 


1 Par, xxxi, 48-52. * Ibid. iii, 34-46, 
3 Tbid. v. 103-120. 4 Thid. viii. 31-39. 
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love was kindled in the rays of Divine Grace and 
multiplied itself by exercise, were to refuse wine from 
his phial to slake another’s thirst, it would be as un- 
natural as for water not to flow towards the sea.! 

The condition of these blessed spirits is one of perfect 
joy, because their personality can give to itself full ex- 
pression in benevolence. It is also one which can freely 
fulfil the idea of human fellowship. The conception of 
separate spheres is utilised by the poet to express the 
fact of moral affinities between souls in Paradise. In 
the higher realms the reason why these spirits have 
descended each to their appropriate circle is not any 
longer because of defect in their earthly life, but 
because of the special quality and interest of that life 
which is here perpetuated and glorified. Each soul in 
Heaven enters into the consummation of his own best 
experience, just as in the Inferno each comes to the 
natural fruitage of his own worst experience. These 
beautiful affinities are the source of heavenly rapture, 
expressed by the.symbol of the rhythmic dances of the 
souls, delineated with great fitness in the ethereal draw- 
ings of Botticelli. Increase of ecstasy is expressed by 
swifter and ever swifter motion in the dances. The stars 
in each sphere combine, in this love-charged motion, into 
various forms, circles, crosses, garlands, wheels, and 
crowns, in which all move harmoniously in the highest 
praise of the Godhead and the readiest doing of His 
Will. 

The glorified spirits know each other, hold converse 
fully and freely with each other. They recognise former 
friends, and reveal a living interest in the affairs of the 
world they have left. In the Sphere of Mars, Dante 
meets one of his ancestors, Cacciaguida, who discusses 


1 Par. x, 82-90. 
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the politics of Florence, as do also Charles Martel, the 
Apostle Peter, and Beatrice. Dante makes them the 
spokesmen of his own surging thoughts, his cherished 
ideals for the city which had besmirched his fair name 
and cast him out, but which he had never ceased to 
regard with passionate affection. 

These are surely worthy ideas, such as must be 
included in any true imagination of the condition of the 
blessed. The promise that draws our heart towards the 
unseen Heaven is that of life —not cessation of interest, 
not limitation of scope, but fulness of thought and joy, 
fulness of interest in all that concerns the process of 
Divine Redemption. 

And what can be more attractive, more faithful to 
Scripture principles, and to the whole Spirit of Jesus 
Christ, than Dante’s conception of what makes the 
essential joy of heaven. This he shows not as a great 
mystery, something altogether unlike the best earthly 
joy, but rather the completion, the perfecting of that joy. 
It consists of a beautiful sensitiveness to the Holy Will. 
The soul has but to turn towards the Light of God with 
reverence and longing, and is at once filled with its 
radiance. Through all the realms of bliss the keynote 
of life is, “In His Will is our Peace.” A nature har- 
monised with the music of God’s own nature, that is 
heaven, and would be heaven on the earth were it only 
realised. All other blessing flows from this primary 
delight. The Spheres of Paradise are thrilled with 
worship. In the Third Heaven, Dante says— 

Hosanna sounded in such wise that never since 
Have I been free from longing to re-hear it. 

This is true to the representations of Scripture, so 
often caricatured by feeble minds. The harps and the 
songs, the glorious Hallelujahs “like the sound of many 
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waters,” the “Song of Moses and the Lamb,” are the 
symbols by which holy men sought to picture forth the 
deepest joy of Heaven and of the right life everywhere. 
The first three spheres are said to be in the shadow 

of the earth, by which is meant symbolically that some 
fault, some excess or defect in the earthly life of those 
manifested here still exercises a retarding influence upon 
their joy. In the Sphere of the Moon, the inconstant 
Moon, very appropriately are found those who were 
inconstant in their vows, even though they had been 
torn from the fulfilment of their vows by violence. 
Constance, for example, had solemnly taken the vow as 
a holy sister, and had been forced back into the life of 
the world. The poet says: “From her heart’s veil never 
was she loosened,” and yet for her compulsory com- 
pliance she is kept back from the Highest and the Best. 
Danto here draws manifestly a distinction between the 
heart and the will— 

The greatest gift the bounteous One bestowed 

On man at his creation, and the most 

Conformed to God’s own excellence, the power 

Which the Divine most prizeth is the will 


With whose enfranchisement man and man only 
Has everywhere and always been endowed. 


When that power of personal choice, initiative, and 
resolve has been solemnly devoted in holy compact, no 
greater violence can be done by man than to yield up that 
treasure of the will. To consent even to force in a matter 
go sacred must leave an evil influence even in heaven.! 

In the Heaven of Mercury appear the souls of those 
who did great service for humanity or to some special 
nation, but who had been actuated too much by personal 
ambition, desire for fame and reputation. 

1 Par. vy. 1-33, 
_ 15 
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And again, in the Sphere of Venus those who on the 
earth were led astray from the pure love of God by an 
unworthy affection. All these are now hindered from full 
aspiration, full capacity to receive the Divine Joy. And 
yet we are not to think of these souls as in the least 
unhappy. Dante asks one of them, Piccarda, if she did 
not desire a fuller measure of knowledge and happiness, 
and she answered with a smile so joyous that she seemed 
to burn in love’s first flame— 

Brother, the energy of love so stills 


Our restless will, it makes us long for nought 
But what we have, and feel no other thirst. 


If we desired to be exalted more, 
Our longing thus would be in ill accord 
With that high Will of Him who placed us here. 


And that within these circles may not be, 
As thou thyself mayst see, knowing that here 
We live by love; And if thou think again 


What is love’s nature. Of this blessed state 
The Essence is to hold ourselves within 
The Will of God, for so our wills are kept 


In undivided peace. Our ordered rank 
Within this realm rejoices all the souls 
And glads our King who leads us as He wills. 


And in His Will, that ocean vast to which 
All things that it creates and nature shapes 
Do ever move, is our tranquillity. 


And Dante adds— 


Then was it clear to me that every place 
In Paradise is Heaven, although the grace 
Of holy good showers not alike on all. 
Again in the Heaven of Mercury the Emperor 
Justinian explains why the souls there had descended to 


1 Par. iii, 70-85. 
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that sphere, and why they were fully blessed in spite of 
their limitations— 
This little star with noble souls is furnished 


Whose mortal lives by this desire were swayed, 
That honour and renown might come to them. 


And when our nature swerved by this ambition 
The rays of our true love must needs mount up 
With lesser life. But here is our delight 


To measure our rewards with our deserts, 
And to admire the close proportioning 
Of heavenly justice. Therefore is our love 


So sweetened that it ne’er can turn to wrong; 
As diverse voices sweetest music make, ; 
So these degrees make Song in heaven’s spheres.! 


The Will of God, seen and understood, rested in, loved 
with holy ardour, makes the joy and peace of Paradise, 
even as it makes life worth living amid the joys and 
sorrows, the labours and the pleasures of the earth. 

In the Heaven of the Sun, Dante beholds a number 
of brilliant stars arranged in two circles, one around 
the other like the two arches of a double rainbow. 
These are the souls of those who on the earth were 
eminent for wisdom and prudence, whose one ambition 
was to acquire true and lasting knowledge of all things 
great and high. In the heaven they are still absorbed 
in the same holy quest and contemplation. They so 
deeply rejoice in their vision of the great mysteries with 
which they had so earnestly wrestled on the earth, they 
are so filled with the ardour of love to Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, that they stand out in brightness even in 
contrast to the Sun. And the song they sang out of 
the fulness of their life was such that it could never be 
described out of that sphere where he heard it— 


1 Par, vi. 112-126. 
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Such was the song of these high radiances 
That he who doth not prune his wing to soar 
Up hither, must look for news hence from the dumb.' 


These spirits gather amorously, with glowing ardour 
and affection, round Beatrice, the symbol of -celestial 
truth ; and the leader of the first circle, Thomas Aquinas, 
tells Dante who are “the plants with which that gar- 
land is enflowered.” The Great Schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages are there, the famous philosopher Boethius, “who 
from exile and martyrdom came to this peace”; and there 
also was King Solomon. 

Afterwards another great scholar, Bonaventura, gives 
a similar account of the souls in the second of this 
double circle. No more beautiful passages may be found 
in all literature than Dante’s account of the two great 
warrior-saints, St. Francis and St. Dominic, raised up in 
the Middle Ages by God to succour His Church. And 
with deep significance it is Aquinas, the great light of 
the Dominicans, who tells of the greatness of the founder 
of the Franciscans; while Bonaventura, the leader of the 
Franciscans, glorifies the great master of the Dominicans. 
Whatever rivalry there may have been on the earth 
between these religious orders is now completely lost in 
heavenly charity.” 

Before Dante leaves the Sun, Solomon explains to him 
the future glories of the souls when their personality 
shall be re-clad with the Resurrection Body, and all the 
souls are seen to be thrilled with joyful anticipation of 
that coming re-embodiment, while a third circle of souls 
is seen to gather round the other two circles, suggesting 
that the realms of the Sun are peopled by a multitude 
of the wise shining as the brightness of the firmament. 

In the sphere of Mars a wondrous vision appeared to 

1 Par, x. 73-76. * Ibid, xi, and xii. 8 Ibid, xiv. 
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Dante as soon as he entered within it. He beheld, in 
the ruddy light of that planet, a vast blood-red Cross, 
bearing a mystic image of the Crucified. The Cross was 
formed by valiant souls who fought as Crusaders for the 
Faith, or who in other ways proved themselves good 
soldiers of Christ. The souls like lights move continually 
from point to point, from base to summit of the Cross, 
increasing their radiance as they pass and re-pass each 
other, while together they make a wondrous harmony of 
song, which was one of lofty praise to God and of noble 
appeal to Dante: 


Rise up thou and conquer. 


To the poet’s mind the true glory of all courageous 
manhood, all self-sacrificing valour, was that it mani- 
fested the glory of Him who is the Consummation and 
the Inspiration of all heroic sacrifice, and who binds 
together into one all varied types of spiritual courage. 
How the Christ was so manifested, the poet has no words 
to express— 


But whoso takes his cross, and follows Christ, 

Will pardon me that which I leave untold, 

When in that morning glow he shall behold 

The radiance of Christ.+ 

Jupiter is the sphere of Ideal Justice, and there the 

souls of faithful and just rulers appear like birds, em- 
bodied in light, which as they fly shape themselves one 
after another into letters which form writing in heaven, 
and together make the opening words of the Book of 
Wisdom, “ Love Justice, you that are the Judges of the 
earth.” ‘The text is given in Latin, and concludes with 
the letter M, the initial letter of Monarchy. On the 
crest of this letter other spirits gather, twining them- 
selves like lilies; and these, combined still with other 


1 Par, xiv. 85-130. 
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spirits, insensibly form an Imperial eagle, the symbol of 
Roman Law and Justice. That is to say, that the occupa- 
tion and joy of these just rulers in the heavenly spheres 
is to show forth the majesty, the beauty, and the obliga- 
tion of justice and right.? 

In twofold fashion, Dante indicates the vastness of the 
degrees of knowledge and of joy found in the heavenly 
spheres, and the immensity of heavenly possibilities. In 
the sphere of Saturn his beautecous guide Beatrice, whose 
smile had been his delight and strength through all the 
lower spheres, here smiled no longer. And the holy 
Music, which from the Moon to Jupiter had been the 
expression of the spirit’s rapture, now ceased, and Dante’s 
consternation was only removed by the re-assurance of 
Beatrice and of Peter Damiani that this was because of 
the unspeakable exaltation of that smile of Heavenly 
Truth and of that Harmony of Celestial Joy beyond 
his present power to receive them. 

The glorified souls in Saturn were those who on the 
earth had been conspicuous for the virtue of contempla- 
tion, combined with steadfastness in allegiance to the 
rule of their cloister, and whose contemplation had led 
them to add the life of abstinence. In them “ high 
thinking” had naturally induced “plain living.” No 
artificial virtue is here glorified. Dante saw these 
splendours of heavenly joy descending upon a glorious | 
ladder that rose from this sphere “up to the heaven that 
Jacob saw it touch.” They appeared to him with such 
dazzling radiance that he thought all the light of heaven 
had been concentrated upon the ladder of Contemplation 
on which these spirits pass up and down, to and from 
the impenetrable mysteries of the Divine Glory.” 

In these four higher spheres of Paradise which are free 


1 Par. xviii. 2 Ibid. xxii.-xxvii. 
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from the shadow of earth, in the Sun, in Mars, in Jupiter, 
and Saturn, the excellences are set forth of the four cardinal 
virtues, prudence, fortitude, justice, and temperance. 

And now the poet is raised to the sphere of the 
Starry Heaven, where he is examined by the Apostles 
Peter, James, and John in the three great theological 
virtues, faith, hope, and charity, in order to make sure 
that he possesses the essential qualification for the 
ultimate Divine vision. In this sphere the Apostles 
appear as living splendours of light, in the glory of their 
characteristic virtues. There is seen the counterpart of 
the Garden of Eden, where the Rose of the Virgin blooms 
along with the lilies of the Apostles. And here, too, 
Christ Himself appears, but deeply veiled from mortal 
sight. All Heaven is lighted by the approach of the 
triumphant hosts of the Saviour, revealing “all the 
fruit gathered by the circling of these spheres,” the 
glorious result of the working of the Divine Spirit of 
Love which animates the whole process of things. And 
even this veiled vision of the Saviour’s glory enabled 
Dante once again to behold the radiant beauty of 
Beatrice. In His light he saw Light. 

In the Ninth Heaven, the Primum Mobile, Dante first 
beholds the nine Angelic orders, the ministers of Divine 
Providence which preside over the nine spheres of 
Paradise. These heavenly hierarchies appear as nine 
circles of flame, one guiding the other, and all revolving 
round a central light of intensest brilliancy. This pure. 
unbroken point of glory represents the Unity of God. 
“From that point depends Heaven and all nature”? All 
the Orders derive their light from that fire of fires, and 
each one transmits what it receives to its own sphere, 
and through this imparts the Will of God to all things 


1 Par, Xxvii.-XXX. 2 Tbid. xxviii. 42, 
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on the earth. These angelic circles are swifter in their 
motion and more glorious in their radiance because they 
stand nearer to the centre. All this is plainly symbolic. 
The poet is speaking of moral and spiritual power and 
blessing. The one circle of angelic beings had the 
clearest flame “ because it sinketh deepest into the truth” 
of that pure light. Its movement is so swift “by reason 
of the enkindled love by which it is pierced.” This 
wondrous and Angelic Temple where they are “hath 
only light and love for boundary.” And the circle of 
the Crystalline Heaven was the one “which sweepeth 
with it all the rest of the universe,” because it was the 
one that loveth most and knoweth most. 

Beatrice saw the questioning thoughts within Dante’s 
mind and gave to him the Order of the Hierarchies— 


These first circles revealed 
To thee are Cherubim and Seraphim 


So swift they follow in their course, desiring 
To become, near as they can, like to the Point ; 
And this they can, the loftier their vision. 


Those other loves that round them fleet, the Thrones 
Are named, which gaze upon the Face Divine. 
In them the first Three ends. And all are blessed, 


For their delight is measured as their sight 
Sinks deep and deeper still into the truth 
By which the intellect of all is stilled, 


The Second Three, which in the eternal spring 
Here blossoms forth, which never nightly frost 
Doth spoil, does with its ceaseless melody 


Unwinter everlastingly Hosanna,} 

The threefold song which blends into itself 

The threefold joy of life. And from these Threes 
ES EE Eee eee 

* “In the Troubadour poetry the birds are said to ‘unwinter’ them- 

selves ; that is to say, to put off winter in their spring songs ; and so, to 
‘unwinter Hosanna’ is to sing Hosanna in the eternal spring of Heaven.” 
—Wicksteed and Oelsner in ‘Temple Classics,” Dante. 
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Are three divinities, first Dominations, 
Next Virtues, Power the third, the next to whom 
Are Principalities and Archangels 


Treading the festal ring; and last the band 

Of angel powers, disporting in their sphere 

And as they circle in their order, upward 

Gaze, and downward thus possess such conquering might 

That all with mutual impulse tend to God.! 

We in these days do not profess to know much con- 
cerning these angelic hierarchies. Dante says that 
Dionysius received them direct from St. Paul, who had 
been into the Seventh Heaven and there seen them. 
Gregory the Great had dissented from Dionysius; but as 
soon as he opened his eyes in heaven he smiled at his 
errors. Some now desire to repudiate altogether the 
belief in the existence of these blessed creatures, minis- 
tering spirits of the Divine Will. We may surely 
rather believe in all the Orders of the Heavenly Hosts 
that the most fertile imagination has conceived than be 
so presumptuous as to assert that we are the only 
intelligent active existences in this mysterious universe. 
But whatever we think of these bands of spirits that 
Dante beheld at the sources of things, we must admit 
that he has put them to magnificent use when they are 
made to symbolise the Divine Power, Love, and Life, 
pervading, moving, seeking to redeem all created beings. 

In the Empyrean, the Heaven of Heavens, the region 
of spaceless light, are seen the glories of the heavenly 
life itself, so far as these can be seen by those who as 
yet see only the shadows of reality. The River of the 
Water of Life flows before them. The thousand-fold 
ranks of the redeemed combine to form the living petals 
of the Mystic Rose of Paradise, that ever-expanding 
flower of heaven which “poureth forth fragrance of 


1 Par. xxviii. 97-130. 
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praise unto the Sun that maketh Spring for ever.”* In 
this gorgeously elaborated description and imagery, 
Dante represents the consummation of that fellowship 
of souls which has been throughout all the spheres the 
enhancement of bliss. With such glowing undefinable 
symbolism the poet would turn our minds to the in- 
describable raptures and mysteries, the all-surpassing 
excellence of that life which lies nearest to the Source 
of Life. This is the realm where souls attain, at last, 
after all the purifying experience of ever-growing know- 
ledge of Truth and Love. But even here there is no 
easy entrance into Divine Vision. Dante’s thought re- 
bukes all that facile speech often found on human lips 
of “seeing God.” Only by purification after purification, 
by mediation after mediation, as we see when we follow 
the experience of the poet in these celestial spheres,” are 
souls made able to lift their eyes towards the Ultimate 
Mystery andGlory. But being thus enabled, the essential 
wonder and delight of the Heaven of Heavens is seen to 
be the revelation of that Love which lives at the heart of 
all things, and which moves the whole Universe according 
to its own perfect will. The Light Eternal, which only 
in itself abideth, which only is able to understand itself? 
is the Light of Love, the Fire of Love, fusing together 
all the fragments of reality, all beings, all attributes, all 
relations, into one perfect whole, binding together all the 
scattered leaves of the universe into one Volume of Love.* 

O wondrous grace, by which I dared to fix 

My raptured gaze upon the Eternal Light 

Until my power of vision was consumed ; 

Within those d :pths of light I saw enfolded 


The scattered leaves of all the Universe 
In one vast volume bound by power of Love. 


1 PG, REX, * Dante’s experience in Paradise, pt. v. ch. iii. 
® Par, xxxiii. 124-126. 4 Ibid, xxxiii. 82-90. 


CHAPTER V 
IN MILTON’S EPIC POEMS 


COMPARISON between Dante’s conceptions of the 
unseen world and those of Milton is inevitable. 
Between the two poets there is a deep kinship of nature 
and a remarkable similarity of experience. Both were 
saturated with classic lore and with the learning of their 
time, and were thoroughly familiar with the theological 
and philosophical ideas then current. Both of them fell 
upon evil days, and were thrust out from much of that 
human sympathy which they so highly valued. Both of 
them, moreover, found in this bitter trial the true pre- 
paration for their high poetic task. Both gathered up 
their thoughts and experience in “an immortal work, 
the quintessence of their hope, their knowledge, and their 
sufferings,” in an epic poem, the work and passion of 
more than twenty years, revealing much of the auto- 
biography and of the essential spirit of the two men, and 
leading us by that path which, in vivid imagination, 
they both trod, through the abysses to the heights of the 
unseen world. 

In addition to this kinship of nature and of spirit, 
Milton was undoubtedly influenced by Dante, and we 
can scarcely fail to see that Milton loved to trace the 
steps and to aim at the great style of his illustrious 
predecessor. 

In Book III. of Paradise Lost, Milton claims a fellow- 
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ship of dark experience with him who traversed the 
depths of the Inferno. In the earlier books of his epic, 
Milton had descended to the same abysses, but had 
now 


Escaped the Stygian pool, though long detained 

In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight 
Through utter and through middle Darkness borne, 
With other notes than to the Orphean lyre, 

I sung of Chaos and eternal Night, 

Taught by the Heavenly Muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to re-ascend, 

Though hard and rare. 


And as Dante, leaving the underworld and turning 
towards the realm where the human spirit is purged and 
made fit to ascend to heaven,' addresses the Holy Muses 
with loving invocation, so Milton makes his appeal to the 
same Muses who “ haunt clear spring, or shady grove, or 
sunny hill, smit with the love of sacred song.” And as 
the earlier poet rejoices in having issued forth from the 
miasma of the Inferno, so the thought of the later seer 
finds comfort and strength in the Life Eternal of the 
Heavenly Presence. But the invocation of Milton 
touches a deeper chord than Dante’s. His personal 
experience gives a pathos to his lines which is un- 
approachable : 2 

Thee I revisit safe, 
And feel thy sovran vital lamp; but thou 
Revisit’st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 


So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs, 
Or dim suffusion veiled... . 


The seasons of the year, the sweet approach of even or morn, 
The sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks or herds, or human face divine, 


passed before him in vain. “Ever-during dark” sur- 
rounded him, cutting him off from the cheerful ways 


1 Purg. i. 2 Par. Lost, iii. 1-55. 
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of men and from the knowledge and wisdom of Nature’s 
works— 
So much the rather thou Celestial Light 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate ; there plant eyes; all mist from thence 


Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 


Another feature of Milton’s epic is quite in the 
manner of Dante—the way in which he carefully calls 
attention to the symbolic character of his writing. 
- When the archangel Raphael begins to narrate to Adam 
the events which had stirred all Heaven before the 
Creation of Man and of the earthly universe, the poet 
puts into his mouth this warning for all interpreters of 
his poem : 

High matter thou enjoin’st me, O prime of men! 
Sad task and hard; for how should I relate 
To human sense the invisible exploits 
Of warring spirits? how, without remorse, 
The ruin of so many, glorious once 
And perfect, while they stood? how, last, unfold 
The secrets of another world, perhaps 
Not lawful to reveal? yet for thy good 
This is dispensed ; and what surmounts the reach 
Of human sense I shall delineate so 
By likening spiritual to corporeal forms, 
As may express them best—though what if Earth 


Be but the shadow of Heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like more than on earth is thought?! 


Again, when Satan, after wandering long on the dark 
outside of the starry universe at the centre of which was 
the earth he sought, descried from afar the Gate of 
Heaven “thick with sparkling orient gems,” and 
descending therefrom to the earth, by degrees magnifi- 
cent, “stairs such as whereon Jacob saw angels ascend- 
ing and descending,” the poet is careful to explain even 

1 Bk, v., Par. Lost, 563-576. 
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in employing this well-known image of the Scriptures, 
its essentially symbolic character. 
Each stair mysteriously was meant, nor stood 


There always, but drawn up to Heaven sometimes 
Viewless. 


The stairs were intended to symbolise the degrees by 
which many earthly souls attained to celestial bliss. 
But others came to that heavenly Empyrean without 
the need of the mystic ladder. For when the stairs 
were drawn up to Heaven— 

Underneath a bright sea flowed 
Of jasper, or of liquid pearl, whereon 
Who after came from Earth sailing arrived 


Wafted by angels, or flew o’er the lake 
Rapt in a chariot drawn by fiery steeds.! 


No better proof could be given that Milton was not 
over-anxious about the precise cosmography of the 
heavenly realm than this passage. One can find no 
place in the physical system of the universe that the 
poet imagines for this bright sea or lake of jasper or of 
liquid pearl, this alternative way to Heaven’s Gate. But 
in his carefulness to indicate the symbolic character of 
the stairs, he adds this other symbol of the easier way of 
men’s attainment to the home of their soul. 

In similar fashion, on which it is likely the ideas of 
Milton were modelled, Dante calls attention to the truth 
underlying his luxuriant imagery. For example, he 
describes his escape from the Inferno, through the narrow 
passage from Hell to Purgatory, by means of the shaggy 
hairs upon the vast bulk of Lucifer himself, who was 
wedged in at the very centre of the earth, so that Dante 
saw his monstrous legs thrust out on the other side of 
the earthly sphere. And Dante, seeing this, says: “Let 


1 Bk. iii, Par. Lost, 500-530. 
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the gross people who do not see what that point was 
which I had passed, judge if I grew perplexed then.” ! 
He would have us understand that beneath the symbolism 
nothing less was portrayed than his personal passage 
from death unto life. Again, when Dante and Virgil 
turn their eyes from the shores of Purgatory towards the 
gabe that admits to the Cleansing Mount, they behold 
the steep ascent which faces them, and the poet says, 
explaining his symbolism, “ here a man must fly, I mean 
with the swift wings and plumes of strong desire.” * 

And as the pilgrims approach the Gate, their experi- 
ence is of such deep spiritual import that the poet calls 
special attention to the elaborate symbolism of his 
lines— 

Reader, thou markest how my theme doth rise, 


And therefore marvel not if now with art 
Still greater I build up the structure.® 


In trying then to interpret either Milton or Dante it 
is scarcely open to us to challenge their use of the 
grotesque in the endeavour to set forth the realities of 
the invisible world on its darker side. The only question 
is whether their use of the grotesque is true to the 
monstrous horrible character of the experience depicted. 
And here we surely find the position of the poets 
impregnable, for the most repulsive imagery could not 
exceed the horror of the reality symbolised. 

Much scorn has been poured upon Milton’s conception 
of “the Paradise of Fools,” the limbo outside the earthly 
universe. Here again he may not unreasonably be 
compared with Dante, who describes the vestibule of the 
Inferno, where the unhappy souls of those who on earth 
strove to be neutral in life, and who took no part either 


1 Inferno, xxxiv. 91-94. 2 Purg. iv. 25-28. 
3 Thid, ix. 70 ff. 
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with good or evil, are doomed to dwell, along with 
similar spirits among the fallen angels, “that caitiff 
choir” who were neither rebellious nor faithful, but 
“ were for themselves.” 

Nothing could exceed the withering satire of Dante in 
referring to these futile souls, that were wanted neither 
in heaven nor in hell. And Milton’s “ Paradise of Fools” 
is conceived in a similar strain. Dr. Masson regards 
Milton’s conception as “one of the most magnificently 
grotesque uses for the outside of the universe which 
could have entered into the imagination of any poet 
to conceive.”! Mr. Churton Collins, an acute critic, 
regards this digression as being below the dignity of 
Milton’s theme, and as displaying an evil rancorous 
spirit against Catholicism. Possibly from the same 
standpoint he would have objected to Dante placing in 
the Ante-Inferno one of the popes, who made “ the great 
refusal.” Mr. Stopford Brooke suggests that the whole 
passage was “a vacation exercise introduced because it 
wanted a place somewhere.”? But if we decline to 
impose modern canons of taste and of Christian charity 
upon Milton, and allow him the standpoint of his time, 
it is difficult to see when the objection becomes valid, 
The passage %s a digression. It represents what Satan 
would have seen if he had revisited the outside of the 
universe in the time of the English Commonwealth or 
the Restoration, and seen congregated there a host of 
futile souls. There, the poet imagines the vaporous 
souls moved by “ painful superstition and blind zeal”; 
all the unaccomplished works of Nature’s hand which 
wander in the nowhere, until the final dissolution. 

With these are conjoined the victims of vain ambition 


1 Masson’s Introd. to Milton’s Par. Lost. 
2 Stopford Brooke, Milton, 
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drawn from classic lore, Empedocles and Clembrotus, 
and also 


Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars, 
White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery. 


Those pilgrims who sought “in Golgotha him dead 
who lives in Heaven,” and those who hoped to be sure 
of Paradise by putting on the weeds of some religious 
order, are not unsuitable as objects of satire. Erasmus 
hoped by means of similar ridicule to effect a reformation 
of the Medizval Church from the inside. And Milton’s 
picture of these light and vaporous spirits, whirled afar 
from the very gate of Heaven by sportive winds, is not 
without impressiveness and humour— 

And now Saint Peter at Heaven’s wicket seems 
To wait them with his keys, and now at foot 

Of Heaven’s ascent they lift their feet, when, lo! 
A violent cross wind from either coast 


Blows them transverse ten thousand leagues awry 
Into the devious air. 


And there is subtle irony in the concluding lines of 
this description of the Paradise of Fools, “now unpeopled 
and untrod.” + 

Between Milton’s scheme of the universe and Dante’s 
there are marked differences. Milton has no place for a 
Purgatory, or for its healing, cleansing processes. To his 
mind the universe was at first equally divided into an 
upper half, which was Heaven or the Empyrean, and a 
lower half, the weltering and stormy confusion of Chaos. 
From this primeval chaos, Hell was divided and prepared 
for the fallen angels. Milton’s idea of the earth was, 
like Dante’s, conceived according to the Ptolemaic system 
of astronomy. The world of man, with its starry spheres, 
hung like a pearly star from the Empyrean’s floor. 


1 Bk, iii. 420 ff 
16 
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Through the azure depths of the spheres a path led up 
to Heaven’s Gate where the celestial guardians of the 
earth might freely range, and where, as the event 
proved, Satan might find access to the Paradise of Eden. 

Dr. Masson appropriately emphasises the spaciousness 
of Milton’s imaginative universe— 

The world of Man, the world of all our stars and starry transpa- 
rencies, hung but drop-like after all from the Empyrean ; the great 
Empyrean itself, ‘“‘ undetermined square or round,” so that, though 
we do diagram it for form’s sake, it is beyond all power of diagram ; 
Hell, far beneath but still measurably far, with its outcast infernal 
Powers tending disastrously upwards or tugging all downward ; 
finally, between the Empyrean and Hell, that blustering blackness 
of an unimaginable Chaos roaring around the Mundane Sphere and 
assaulting everlastingly its outermost bosses, but unable to break 
through, or to disturb the serenity of the golden poise that steadies 
it from the zenith—what phantasmagoria more truly all-significant 
than this has the imagination of poet ever conceived ? 

But Dr. Masson’s admiration for Milton surely carries 
him into more controversial regions when he goes on 
to say: 

What expanse of space, comparable to this for vastness, has any 
other poet presumed to occupy with a coherent story? The physical 
universe of Dante’s great poem would go into a nutshell as compared 


with that to which the imagination must stretch itself out in 
Paradise Lost. 


The Empyrean of Dante is as vast as that of Milton 
—so vast that all ideas of space and locality are lost in 
the conception of light and love. And the vastness of 
Dante’s outlook is enhanced by the fact that the 
Empyrean is the consummation of the vast stellar 
spheres of the Heavenly Paradise. Again and again, 
moreover, through the Paradiso, the poet takes pains to 


demonstrate the unutterable distances that lie between 
one sphere and another. 


1 Masson, Milton’s Poetical Works. Introduction. 
* Vid, Study of Dante’s Conception of Paradise. 
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Dante’s Inferno is conceived as lying within the 
comparatively narrow compass of one half of the earthly 
sphere. The lines of Milton’s Hell are more vaguely 
drawn, although, as Dr. Masson says, “ measurably far” 
in its extent. But in the Italian epic one is led by 
vivid symbol after symbol to think not of geographical 
but of moral distances. And Dante can add to his 
unseen universe a vast Purgatorial Mount, the place of 
Cleansing, which does not lie in the hemisphere of our 
earth at all, but rises outside of it into measureless 
realms. Dante is therefore a serious competitor with 
Milton in the “ physical immensity ” of the unseen world 
he conceives, and of the “soul-delating clearness” with 
which he describes it. 

And we may claim further, that Milton’s Hell is more 
circumscribed than that of Dante’s from the fact that our 
English poet only describes the experience of fallen angels, 
and does not traverse the vast abysses, all leading down to 
the wedge-shaped dungeon in which Satan is imprisoned. 

In fact, the more one attempts to visualise the ideas 
expressed by both Dante and Milton, the more one is 
persuaded that to them the conception of the world 
beyond is one not of “place,” but character. All is 
determined not by the position we occupy in the unseen 
realms, but by the state of being in ourselves. Hach 
man inevitably goes to his own place,—the place for 
which he is morally fitted, whether it be the deeps of 
iniquity or the heights of heavenly grace and truth. 
As the man himself is, so must be to him all the glories 
or all the tortures of the world to come. We may truly 
adapt the words of Satan to a wider use than he intends— 


The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven, 
What matter where, if I be still the same? 
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In the very nature of the case, Milton’s Heaven cannot 
be so impressive as the Paradiso of Dante. It suffers 
from the fact that the Paradise Lost must begin in that 
unknown realm where all our thought is futile, and 
where we possess no adequate data upon which to found 
our conceptions. It is a realm which no eye hath seen, 
nor ear heard, nor heart imagined, where the poet can 
only figure the eternal realities under the forms of 
thought prevalent in his own age. On the other hand, 
the Paradiso has its conceptions based securely on a great 
human experience. Dante has been led up from the 
darkest knowledge of an Inferno for which human life, 
alas! supplied only too much material to the spheres of 
fulfilment and fruition where still the conditions of joy 
and bliss, of spiritual progress and peace on the earth are 
valid though imperfect images. In Dante’s imagination 
all these great moral processes prepare the soul at last 
for the ultimate beatific vision. The whole atmosphere of 
the Divina Commedia conveys the idea of the unfathom- 
able mystery which encompasses the Being of the Almighty, 
and makes the great experience of that vision, when it is 
finally granted, to be of the most ravishing description. 
Milton has the same thought of a Deity, concealed in the 
ever-burning depths of inaccessible Light and Reality—1 

Thee, Father, first they sung, Omnipotent, 
Immutable, Immortal, Infinite, 

Eternal King ; thee, Author of all being, 
Fountain of light, thyself invisible 

Amidst the glorious brightness where thou sitt’st 
Throned inaccessible, but when thou shad’st 

The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud 
Drawn round about thee like a radiant shrine 
Dark with excessive light thy skirts appear, 


Yet dazzle Heaven, that brightest Seraphim 
Approach not, but with both wings veil their eyes. 


1 Bk. iii, 370-382, 
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The thought is correctly and most impressively ex- 
pressed. But it does not dominate the whole conception 
and action of the epic as it does that of Dante. These 
expressions could be detached from the poem without 
necessitating any serious alteration of its substance. 
They are not bone of its bone, flesh of its flesh. Milton 
follows the thought of his time, which was markedly and 
illegitimately anthropomorphic. The Godhead is con- 
ceived too much in the likeness of men, and the whole 
action of the Deity in Heaven cannot but follow in the 
same strain. The poet warns us to remember the 
essentially symbolic character of the description; but as 
we read the long doctrinal speeches of the Father and 
the Son, and the harangues of the warring heavenly 
hosts, the symbolism is overwhelmed. Perhaps the 
attempt to dramatise divine and human mysteries made 
such a course inevitable. But grant to Milton his own 
standpoint and the presuppositions of his generation, 
and the Heaven of his imagination is magnificent. No 
other description can compare with it, except the 
resplendent imagery of Dante. Like that great seer 
who was his poetical master, Milton conceives the source 
of all bliss in heaven as derived from the vision of the 
Eternal. 

All the Sanctities of Heaven 

Stood thick as stars, and from his sight received 

Beatitude past utterance... 

While God spake, ambrosial fragrance filled 

All Heaven, and in the blessed spirits elect 

Sense of new joy ineffable diffused.} 
This joy, as in the Paradiso, expressed itself in mystic 
dance, and in the association of spirits, represented as 
resembling most the spheres and wheels of the starry 
universe, and all producing from their harmonious motion 


1 Bk, iii. 60 ff. 
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music such as God Himself delighted to heart The 
thought of this mystic fellowship, however, does not 
become part of the very nature of the epic as it does in 
Dante’s. 

The symbolism of joy expressed in music is naturally 
employed in a poem whose conceptions are so largely 
drawn from Scripture imagery. The spirits crowned 
with the immortal amaranth, the symbol of never-fading 
life, take their golden harps— 

Harps ever tuned, that glittering by their side 
Like quivers hung ; and with preamble sweet 
Of charming symphony they introduce 

Their sacred song, and waken raptures high : 


No voice exempt, no voice but well could join 
Melodious part; such concord is in Heaven.? 


The mode of being of the celestial spirits is incongru- 
ously pictured, as Johnson long ago pointed out. At 
one time Milton describes Satan as wounded and bleed- 
ing, and his followers as crushed and bruised, their fall 
ageravated by the armour they bore; at another he 
remembers more truly that 
Spirits that live throughout 

Vital in every part... 

Cannot but by annihilating die ; 

Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound 

Receive, no more than can the fluid air: 

All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear, 

All intellect, all sense, and as they please 


They limb themselves, and colour shape or size 
Assume, as likes them best, condense or rare.3 


Mr. Stopford Brooke observes that “ Milton’s spirit” 
is matter etherialised; that the angels in his view 
ate, drank, digested, slept, could fight and be wounded, 
like Ares in the Iliad. “But plainly the poet 
forgets the limitations he has rightly imposed on 


1 Bk. v. 618-626. 2 Bk. iii. 366 ff. 3 Bk, vi. 345 ff. 
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spirits in the ardour of his imagination of the War 
in Heaven.” 

The celestial realm is thought of as possessing every 
variety of hill and dale, the poet being compelled to give 
this form to his descriptions because he conceives of the 
angelic hosts upturning mountains to overwhelm their 
foes. Milton, however, is far more intelligently symbolic 
when he describes the heavenly tables set and filled with 
angels’ food, and nectar flowing— 


In pearl and diamond and massy gold, 
Fruit of delicious vines, the growth of Heaven, 


where the inhabitants 


On flowers reposed, and with fresh flowerets crowned, 
They eat and drink and in communion sweet 
Quaff immortality and joy. 
So also the symbolism is manifest and attractive in 
which the angelic throng is pictured— 
Dispersed in bands and piles, their camp extend 
By living streams among the trees of life— 
Pavilions numberless, and sudden reared 
Celestial tabernacles, where they slept, 
Fanned with cool winds.! 

The incongruities which one cannot but mark in 
Milton’s Heaven are due to the fact that he cannot 
intelligibly conceive a realm which is humanly incon- 
ceivable. The Empyrean of the poet’s imagination 
centres round the throne of thrones of God, rising into 
unapproachable light. Nearest this central glory is a 
pavement shining like sea of jasper, and around this the 
vast plain where the immortal amaranth grows— 

Shading the Fount of Life, 


And where the River of Bliss through midst of Heaven 
Rolls o’er Elysian flowers her amber stream, 


1 Bk, v. 630-656. 
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Beside this there is also a region, resembling the earthly 
landscape, diversified with hill, valley, and plain, and 
giving ample space.for all activities which the course 
of the epic may demand for the myriad sons of God. 
Indefinite extension of this Heaven is plainly suggested, 
but towards the chaos of the other side of the universe 
it is walled 


With opal towers and battlements adorned of living sapphire. 


The only opening from Heaven leading down to Chaos 
is that by 
The kingly palace gate 
With frontispiece of diamond and gold 
Embellished ; 
and hence a road Jeads down to the Earthly Universe, 
and up towards the throne of God, a broad and ample 
road “ powdered with stars.” 

The Hell of Milton is not nearly so conventional as 
might have been expected from one of Puritan upbring- 
ing. In comparison with the conceptions of Dante, the 
thought and imagination of the later poet is mild and 
gentle. Mr. Stopford Brooke observes that Milton had 
never seen Hell, and had no real acquaintance with the 
damned. It ought, however, to be remembered that 
Milton is essentially a seer. His blindness to things 
material and external had deepened his vision of things 
spiritual, and beyond all doubt he had a genuine insight 
of some of the great moral processes which every worthy 
description of Hell must set forth and illustrate. 

We know how Dante spent the wealth of his poetic 
imagination upon the realm of the Inferno. The 
elements of his large soul—sublime indignation and deep 
human pity—are present in his poem. His conceptions 
were so vital to his spirit that they left a brand upon his 
very countenance, so that those who saw him pace their 
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streets said with awe, “See, there is the man who has 
been in hell.” And others answered—“ Indeed it must 
be as you say. See how his beard is crisped and his skin 
made swarthy by the heat and smoke down there.” } 

Compared with Dante’s concentrated force of vision 
into the realms of the lost, Milton only saw them dimly 
from afar. His “soul was like a star, and dwelt apart” 
from some of the darkest experiences of life, and yet he 
had incontestably seen a lost archangel in the ever- 
degenerating person of Lucifer. The ground for Mr. 
Stopford Brooke’s observation is doubtless the compara- 
tive lightness of punishment and the great variety of 
interest and activity which Milton pictures as still possible 
in the infernal regions. When Satan goes to pursue the 
ruin of mankind his followers, left behind, turn to various 
forms of occupation and activity, each one 

Where he may likeliest find 
Truce to his restless thoughts, and entertain 
The irksome hours till his great chief returns. 

Some betake themselves to Olympian games, on foot, 
on wing, or upon their fiery steeds. Others with vast 
Typhcean rage tear up the rocks and hills and ride the 
air in whirlwind. Those of less fiery energy retreat to a 
quiet valley and sing to many a harp their own heroic 
deeds and hapless fall. Others, with pleasing sorcery, 
charmed for awhile their anguish by eloquent discourses 
and high reasonings “ of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will 
and Fate” ; and while, like less angelic beings, they “ found 
no end in wandering mazes lost,’ the attempt to solve 
the insoluble mystery was not without its value even to 
them. Their reasonings served to relieve their minds, or to 


Arm the objured breast 
With stubborn patience as with triple steel.? 


1 Boccaccio, Life of Dante. 2 Bk. ii, 521 ff. 
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If it seems strange that Milton should allow so much 
of health-giving intellectual activity in these doleful 
regions, it must be remembered that while Dante 
describes the awful issues to which sin gradually leads 
‘men, Milton describes the beginnings of evil and of 
retribution in those who were of heavenly origin and of 
celestial wisdom and strength. He does not conceive of 
these radiant spirits as plunging straightway into the 
lowest depths of iniquity, but more truly thinks of them 
as still retaining much of their angelic attributes. Yet 
even in Milton we are made to witness the continual de- 
gradation and increasing bondage of Satan and his hosts." 

In Milton’s actual description of the infernal regions 
we find many points of similarity with that of Dante. 
Virgil clearly was the inspirer of Dante’s ideas, and 
Milton was deeply influenced by the Divina Commedia as 
well as by ancient mythology. But probably we shall be 
more in accord with fact if we trace Milton’s ideas to his 
wide acquaintance with the Greek and Roman classics, 
for he seldom if ever makes the same use that Dante 
does of the symbols common to them both, 

Milton’s scheme of Hell is for the most part to be 
gathered from hints and casual descriptions to be found 
in the course of the narrative. <A fiery gulf in the midst 
of Chaos, “nine times the space that measures day and 
night to mortal men” received the fallen archangels and 
their hosts, where they found “ bottomless perdition . . . 
adamantine chains, and penal fire.” 


A dungeon horrible, on all sides round, 

As one great furnace flamed; yet from these flames 
No light ; but rather darkness visible 

Served only to discover sights of woe, 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 


1 Vid. Studies Tree of Knowledge in Milton and Satan in Milton, 
part i. chap. iii. and part ii. chap. iii. 
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And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all, but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 

With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed.! 


This is Milton’s description of the central gulf of Hell, 
with its “floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous fire.” 
But the description is apparently conventional, for it 
finds no vital place in the after narrative, and there are 
no indications that the poet regarded his description as 
symbolical. 

Around this vast dungeon there stretches a region of 
dry land—land which ever burned with solid fire, as the 
lake with liquid fire ; a region resembling the torn, scarred, 
and scorched territory around the thundering Etna. 
“Such resting found the sole of unblest feet.’ Uneasy 
steps were possible over this “ burning marle,” and at the 
summons of their chief the numberless hosts of evil alight 
in even balance on the “grim brimstone.” This portion 
of hell also contained hills from which precious metals 
were drawn by reprobate spirits. And here was erected 
the vast fabric of Pandemonium, “the high capital of 
Satan and his peers,” which by the mysterious power of 
the workers “ rose like an exhalation.” 

Beyond this second circle lies a region which Milton 
describes with a symbolism that reminds one of Dante’s 
imagery. The lost spirits, left to their own devices by 
Lucifer’s departure towards the earth, seek “some clime 
which might yield them easier habitation.” They bend 
their flying march, in four divisions, by the four streams 
of the dismal underworld— 


Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate ; 

Sad Acheron of sorrow, black and deep ; 
Cocytus, named of lamentation loud 

Heard on the rueful stream ; fierce Phlegeton, 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage.? 


1 Bk. i. 60-70. 2 Bk. ii, 576 ff. 
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Dante has the same four rivers, but they are really one 
stream, which takes various forms according to the needs 
of the poet’s moral classification of the Inferno. Acheron 
is the boundary stream over which all souls must pass, 
the river of death, and thus also the stream of woe and 
sorrow. Inthe lower circles this becomes a wide-spread- 
ing marsh of mud, the Styx or the Stygian lake, lower 
still a fierce torrent of hot blood (Phlegethon), and, 
finally, the stream spreads out into a lake of ice 
(Cocytus) in which Lucifer is imprisoned with other 
traitors.? 

The winding labyrinth of Lethe, the stream of oblivion, 
Milton places far off from these four rivers, but still in 
the outermost region of Hell. Part of the punishment 
of these rebel spirits was to be attracted to these waters 
which flowed at their feet, with strongest desire to find 
forgetfulness of pain and woe in one sweet draught; but 
only to find their way barred by Medusa with Gorgonian 
terror, while the stream itself fled from their approach, 
“as once it fled the lips of Tantalus.’ The Lethean 
stream only augmented their sorrow. 

But before coming to the banks of Lethe, the adven- 
turers encounter 


A frozen continent... 
. . . beat with perpetual storms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail; which on firm land 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin seems 
Of ancient pile. 


In this land of snow and ice a gulf exists, deep as the 
Serbonian bog, where the air is so excessively cold that it 
“performs the effect of fire,’ withering and consuming. 


1 Cf. the Phedo of Plato, where Socrates describes Oceanus and Acheron, 
the turbid and muddy Pyriphlegethon, the source of lava streams from 
volcanic eruptions ; the dark-blue Stygian stream with its lake, the Styx, 
and Cocytus, falling into Tartarus opposite to Pyriphlegethon ; also 
Virgil, in. vi. 
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To this dismal gulf the spirits of the lost are brought at 
intervals, haled by harpy-footed Furies, and made to feel 
the bitter change of fierce extremes— 

From beds of raging fire to starve in ice 

Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 


Immovable, infixed and frozen round 
Periods of time—thence hurried back to fire. 


Beyond Lethe, also, the adventurous bands pursued 
their confused and forlorn march, finding no rest— 
Through many a dark and dreary vale 

They passed, and many a region dolorous, 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fires, bogs, dens, and shades of death— 
A universe of death, which God by curse 

Created evil, for evil only good : 

Where all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things 

Abominable, unutterable and worse 

Than fables yet have feigned or fear conceived 

Gorgons and Hydras, and Chimeras dire.! 


It is abundantly plain that Milton has no thought of 
any purifying process in the unseen realms. To his 
mind all the innumerable degrees of guilt are inextricably 
mixed up in “the lost.” “ Hope never comes that comes 
to all.” To this answers Dante’s inscription over the 
Portals of the Inferno, “ Abandon hope, all ye who enter 
here.” Milton also includes all the gradations of peni- 
tence and goodness, of conscience and virtue, from the 
tardy penitence of the thief upon the Cross, to the 
consummate saintship of the holiest Apostle under the 
one term “the saved.” He knows of no provision for 
the further enlightenment of souls in the unseen, for the 
fortifying of virtue by a continued education and disci- 
pline. Dante, on the other hand, portrays the ascending 
terraces of the Purgatorio, the Mount of Cleansing, 


1 Bk, ii. 581-628, 
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although he tells us nothing of any way from the Inferno 
to the Purgatorio, except for himself and his guide. 

In these later days we do not conceive of the unseen 
world in terms of space and topography, but rather in 
terms of mind, memory, and conscience. Milton and 
Dante held most vitally the same conception. The 
divisions of the world to come which they utilise are 
mainly regarded as symbolical, most markedly so in 
Dante. 

Modern thought has learnt its necessary ignorance 
concerning the conditions of human existence after 
death. But if we are able to hope for a continuance 
of the discipline of ourselves and of our fellow-mortals 
in the world beyond, the scope of it is extended to all, 
and not only to those who achieved the beginning of 
“repentance in their earthly life. The penal fire itself, 
raging in the secret life of the soul, as well as every 
other conceivable means of Divine retribution or ‘chastise- 
ment, is thought of as holding in itself a heart of mercy. 
Whatever may be the issue of the process with obdurate 
spirits, if any are finally “cast as rubbish to the void,” 
the reason will never be that the Holy Purpose and will 
have turned aside from the seeking and the saving of the 
lost. God could not be God were His redeeming activity 
to cease, 

The idea is not of a specific place of purification into 
which only penitence can admit a soul, but a redemption 
through retribution, of which the vision of God and the 
consequent repentance is the beginning. The desire of 
every regenerate spirit and the vital need of every un- 
regenerate life is for the vision of God. 


1 Vid. Study on Immortality in Modern Poetry. 
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The immortal vision which could heal 
My earthly sorrows, and to God’s own skies 
Lift me from that deep gulf without repeal, 
Where late my ears rung with the damned cries 
Of souls in hopeless bale; and from that place 
Of lesser torment, whence men may arise 
Pure from the fire to join the angelic race ; 
Midst whom my own bright Beatrice bless’d 
My spirit with her light; and to the base 
Of the Eternal Triad .. . led the mortal guest 
Unblasted by the glory, though he trod 
From star to star to reach the almighty throne. 
O Beatrice, . . . without thy light 
My Paradise had still been incomplete. 

Byron, The Prophecy of Daniel. 
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CHAPTER I 
IN THE INFERNO 


N traversing the realms of the unseen world as they 
are depicted in Dante’s Inferno, and marking the 
sentences the poet passes on famous men and women of 
the Middle Ages, many of whom were still living in 
Florence and in Italy at the time the epic was composed, 
it is important to understand the mind and spirit of the 
poet. Are these spirits of the lost assigned to their 
fate in the Inferno according to truth as Dante con- 
ceived it, or has he, in writing this vivid description of 
their sin and its punishment, been moved by a desire for 
personal revenge on those who had been the cause of his 
long and bitter exile ? 

Browning describes Dante, in writing his poem, as 
moved by a deep hatred of that “wickedness that 
hinders loving.” And this must have been one element 
of his spirit’s attitude towards the workers of iniquity. 
The spirit which most fully embodies the power of Love 
must, on its obverse, be the embodiment of righteous 
hate. The deeper the love, the fiercer the hate against 
all that violates love. Further, Browning describes 
Dante as dipping his pen for drops of burning ink— 

When, his left hand i’ the hair o’ the wicked, 
Back he held the brow and pricked its stigma, 
Bit into the live man’s flesh for parchment, 


Loosed him, laughed to see the writing rankle, 
Let the wretch go festering through Florence. 


| 
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And Dante would have been more than human if his 
righteous indignation had never been touched with 
personal feeling, leading him to assign many of his 
contemporaries to a lower place in the Inferno than 
impartial history warrants. He had seen all the hideous 
tangle of strife and degradation, the blasphemies against 
God and against man made in God’s image; all per- 
petrated oftentimes in the fair name of religion. 
Moreover, the wickedness of his time had cast him out 
from Florence, and forced him to become a wanderer, 
exiled from all that he held dearest. Dante would 
indeed have been superhuman if he had not known 
contempt for human souls. 

But one wishes that Browning had given an equally 
vivid delineation of the other side of Dante’s spirit. 
For along with the high disdain, the contempt and 
indignation of a fine soul for human guilt, this part of 
the epic displays beyond all question a supreme pity for 
the sorrows that arise from wrong-doing and come home 
to the wrong-doer. 

In Canto II. of the Jnferno he invokes poetic aid for 
his high task, as he alone prepared himself 

The conflict to sustain 
Both of sad pity and that perilous road 
Which my unerring memory shall retrace. 
So far from Dante delighting to revenge his own wrongs 
by thrusting his enemies into the tortures of hell, it 
was a burden of pity, a conflict of nature which he him- 
self had to bear. “The contradiction of sinners against 
themselves,”* which was so hard to be endured by the 
Man of men, was unspeakably bitter to this great seer 
of the Middle Ages. In the Inferno, the ever-descending 
circles of the lost are seen through the eyes, the 
1 Heb. xii. 3 (R.V.). 
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emotions, the pity, and the horror of a tender human 
soul. The woes of the imprisoned are in large part 
measured by their influence upon him who viewed them. 
Repeatedly, the poet describes how he was overcome by 
the anguish he was compelled to witness; through com- 
passion he faints and falls to the ground overwhelmed 
by his grief. It requires all the wisdom and calm 
strength of Virgil to nerve him to continue the journey 
and sustain the conflict. See all this, and you will 
never think of Dante as taking greedy vengeance upon 
his foes and gloating over their miseries. You will be 
sure that “if ever pity, tender as a mother’s, was in the 
heart of any man, it was in his.” ! 

This revelation of the tender human spirit in Dante 
explains how it is that this part of the poem, dealing 
with the dread shades of the realm of retribution, is not 
one of unrelieved sadness and horror, and why men and 
women of refined feeling and imagination can be fasci- 
nated by this terrible presentment of a. world of 
torment. 

Not only in the Jnferno, but also in the Purgatorio 
and the Paradiso, we behold this great figure of Dante 
himself journeying through the unseen world. ‘The 
fascination which pervades the whole epic is due to the 
unveiling of the poet’s own experience, in Florence and 
in his exile, while building up, with materials drawn 
from his own life-history, this sublime poem. 

When we read the Purgatorio the fact is abundantly 
clear that the poet himself is the soul who is being 
purified. All centres there. But it is also certain 
that his visit to the abode of woe had the same purpose, 
to deliver his life from some evil bondage. 

Dante himself recognises and expresses most fully 


1 Carlyle, Heroes and Hero- Worship. 
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the fact that it was a necessary part of his experience 
that he should come face to face with the far-reaching 
issues of wrong-doing. The Inferno opens with a 
description of the Wood of Error in which he had 
been well-nigh lost, and the Mountain of Virtue and 
Blessedness which he had failed in his attempt t 
ascend : 

In the midway of this our mortal path 

I waked to find myself in a dark wood 

Where the straight way was lost. Ah me, how hard 

It is to tell how stubborn, wild and rough 

This wood, which in my thought renews such fear, 

The bitterness of death is scarcely more. 

Yet for that good and truth which there I found 

I will relate the rest that I discerned. 

How first I entered there I scarce can tell, 


Such drowsy dulness in that instant weighed 
Upon my life when that true path I left. 


He had been hindered from ascending the Mountain of 
Truth and Virtue by three savage beasts—a spotted 
Leopard, which represents Worldly-Pleasure, politically 
Florence; a furiously hungry Lion, which stands for 
Ambition, politically for the Royal House of France; 
and the She-wolf of Avarice, embodied politically in the 
Papal See. In his despair he is succoured by Virgil, 
who comes to be his guide and helper. This choice of 
Virgil points to the undoubted fact that already the 
famous Roman poet had exercised a great influence upon 
Dante, as he had upon the whole of the Middle Ages. 
Dante calls him “glory and light of all the tuneful 
train,” and we cannot doubt that from Virgil’s description 
of the Underworld, its woeful shades and its Elysium of 
Peace, Dante had derived some of the main conceptions 
found in the Inferno. In this epic Virgil represents 
human reason, which includes both intelligence and 
some measure of conscience, and as such he is the source 
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of guidance, comfort, and strength to Dante as he con- 
templates the sorrows of the lost. 

But in this task of succouring the erring soul of the 
poet, Virgil is only the minister of higher powers and 
fuller grace. He offers to conduct Dante through the 
eternal place of hopeless pain, through the realm of 
those who are contented in the fire because of the hope 
they cherish, and then to resign him to the hands of 
one worthier to be his guide to regions beyond. The 
soul of Dante, “ smit with coward fear,” held back from 
this honoured enterprise. And then Virgil relates how 
he had been summoned to this task by Beatrice. The 
bewilderment and suffering and terror of Dante had 
moved Heaven to seek his relief. The Virgin Mother 
had felt such pity for the hopeless struggles of this 
erring one that she had sent Lucia, the light of heavenly 
grace, to move the help of Beatrice. And she, prompted 
also by her love, had left the realms of peace to beseech 
the great Roman to do his utmost for her friend. 

This revelation of Heavenly Love, the remembrance 
of his life’s Ideal in Beatrice, and the strong wisdom of 
Virgil had been the chief means of the poet’s deliverance 
from the entanglements of error and evil. He puts 
away all coward fear, a wholesome courage takes posses- 
sion of him, and he finds inclination and resolution to 
return to the true way of life. With the help and 
guidance of Virgil he would bravely “enter on the 
arduous and savage way,” would descend with him those 
awful abysses of the Inferno. 

To understand the character of the evil which is thus 
indicated we must have before us a great passage drawn, 
not from the Inferno but from the Purgatorio, in which 
Beatrice herself is made to speak of this great lapse in 
Dante’s life. In the Earthly Paradise, at the summit 
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of the Cleansing Mount, this fair Lady who embodies 
heavenly truth and wisdom tells the angels who bore her 
company the story of the poet’s fall. 


This man was in the newness of his life 

And in the powers of his nature such 

That every noble talent made increase 

With wondrous grace. But all the more of strength 
The soil possesses, so the ranker grows 

The ground, and wild, untilled, with evil seed. 


This points mainly to some failure in the cultivation of 
divinely bestowed powers and capacities, a turning away 
from a high calling, rather than any turning to ways of 
vice and shame. The poet knew how evil and shameful 
all such declension is! But to resume: 


My countenance some time sustained his way ; 
For with the shining of my eyes I led 

Him towards the worthy, goal. But soon as I 
Was on the threshold of my second age 

And changed my mortal for immortal life, 

He me forsook and gave himself to others. 
When I was risen from the flesh to spirit 
And in me beauty, virtue, were increased 

I was less dear to him and valued less. 

His steps were turned into deceitful ways 
Following false images of good that can 
Never fulfil the promises they make. 

Nor did it aught avail for me to gain 

The powers of heaven with which I called him back 
By dream and otherwise. So little recked 

He of them all. So low he sank indeed 

That every means to save him failed, except 
To show to him the regions of the lost. 

For this I passed the portal of the dead 

And unto him who hath in safety brought 
is charge thus far, my prayers and tears were borne. 


Such words as these are best explained by Dante’s 
poignant regret that he had ever turned away from his 
lofty poetic ideal, of which Beatrice had been the inspira- 


1 Purg. xxx. 121-145. 
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tion, to become absorbed, and in large measure lost, in 
Florentine politics. No one knew so well as Dante 
how far he had wandered in that dark wood where 
worldly pleasure, ambition, and avarice kept men from 
truth and virtue, or where Florence, France, and Rome 
intrigued for place, for power, and for revenge. No 
evidence lies there that Dante had ever stooped to 
sensuality, although Boccaccio charges that sin upon 
him and in more than one place the poet himself 
indicates his liability to the evil. In Purgatory the 
stains of sinful appetite were the last burned away from 
his spirit, and the fire was so fierce that only the thought 
of Beatrice beyond the flame enabled him to sustain 
it. But it does not require that any man shall be 
chargeable with gross sins of the flesh before he has 
urgent need of deliverance from their power and of 
cleansing of mind and heart in the purifying fires of life’s 
experience. 

Nor are we warranted in regarding Dante as guilty of 
that peculation of public funds charged upon him by 
his Florentine enemies, although in the foul pits of 
Malebolge, where such sins were punished, he found his 
footing most precarious, and was well-nigh carried away 
from self-control amidst its chasms. No, these self- 
accusations of Dante are the effect of his own high 
disdain, of that which was low and mean and dishonour- 
able, being turned upon his own past career. He saw 
how truly shameful it had been to forsake the noble 
ambitions of his younger days. To turn away from the 
study of theology to the pursuit of earthly philosophy 
may have been part of his great lapse, but it cannot 
explain the depth of self-abasement he attributes to 
himself. But to turn his back upon that gleaming ideal 
of virtue and poetic achievement represented by 
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Beatrice, to leave the work to which all his nature and 
the call of the divine voice summoned him, was a sin 
which even his own glowing imagination can scarcely 
find words to reprobate. Let no man say I do no harm 
in the world, I keep myself free of low temptations and 
all unworthy excess, and therefore I stand uncondemned, 
if all the time I know that I have declined from the 
fine generous enthusiasm for virtue and noble self- 
sacrificing service to God and man which once lighted 
my life with Heaven’s own radiance! Misuse of the 
powers divinely bestowed upon us is surely a sin that 
requires deep repentance. And that this was the evil 
Dante imputes to himself is plain. Near the chasm 
where evil counsellors were confined, both he and Virgil 
made their way with difficulty, on their hands and 
knees, and once on the rocky crags Dante had almost 
fallen. And here he says: 

I sorrowed then and sorrow now again 

When I remember still what then I saw. 

And more than I am wont I rein and curb 

The powers of nature in me, lest they run 

Where virtue guides not, that if aught of good 

Thy kindly star or something higher gave me 

I may myself not grudge the precious boon. 
That is, he was more than ever careful to use aright 
those powers the misuse of which had proved so 
disastrous. 

To free his soul, then, from the entanglements of an 
evil world, Dante must, under the guidance of reason, 
intelligence, and conscience, and prompted by the love 
of Heaven, see the immeasurable depths to which sin 
and unfaithfulness can plunge men. The depth of that 
awful descent is illustrated by symbols of most searching 
power. Below the circles where sins of the flesh are 
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seen undergoing retribution, yawn the chasms which 
imprison those who have sinned maliciously. The way 
that must here be traversed was down a giddy precipice 
and across a river of boiling blood, where Dante had to 
be carried and protected by Nessus, one of the Centaurs. 
Anon they come to the verge of a chasm even more 
terrifying, the descent to the prison-house of the fraudu- 
lent and treacherous. There Dante divests himself of 
the girdle which up to now he had worn, and gives it to 
Virgil, who rolls it up and casts it over the precipice, as 
a signal to the monster Geryon, who alone could convey 
them down that dizzy descent. Dante says that with 
this cord he once had thought to catch the Leopard 
of the painted skin—in other words, that he had 
joined the Franciscan order of monks in the hope that so 
he might subdue the evil desires of worldly pleasure and 
ambition. But now he put away this vain hope. And 
so doing he was able to explore the lowest secrets of 
human iniquity, to learn how vile and loathsome sin 
was in essential nature. When he thus repudiated 
error, the very spirit of Fraud itself was compelled to 
rise from the depths and become the helper of that 
terrible journey. Geryon, the monstrous creature with 
the face of a just man, the body of a reptile, and the tail 
of a scorpion, carried both Virgil and Dante down that 
horrible abyss. The awful descent smote terror to his 
heart—flames he saw and wailings smote his ear, but at 
last they were placed in safety at the base of the deep- 
furrowed rock. 
Afterwards, Dante must see the lowest depth of the 
Inferno where the arch-fiend Lucifer was imprisoned, at 
the centre of the world. And then the narrative brings 
us to the closing scene in these realms of horror, the 
significance of which lies in its shadowing forth of 
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the inner experience of Dante. Abruptly the end is 
reached— 
But night now reascends ; 

And it is time for parting. All is seen. 
The journey through these doleful regions has been 
accomplished. Dante has looked upon the lost until 
their image has been ineffaceably stamped upon his heart 
and memory, and he has now to pass beyond these 
gloomy shades to the beautiful Mount where sinful souls 
are purified. But how is he to make the passage from 
the darkness to the light ? 

Dante calls attention to the happy experience which 
here was his. The effort which was necessary at this 
point was tremendous, for the evil to be departed from 
was extreme. But when he has made the passage he 
says— 

Let the grosser sort 

Who see not what the point was I had past 

Bethink them if sore toil oppressed me there. 
The result attained was more than compensation for the 
painful upward striving. Those indeed are to be pitied 
who cannot see that here Dante indicates the culminat- 
ing point of his experience. After realising the horrors 
of sin, he had turned heart and will unto God, and to 
the tireless quest for the higher life of obedience and 
faithfulness. It was the happy moment of turning 
“from darkness unto light, from the power of Satan 
unto God.” 

And now note the symbolism of the passage which 
tells of this momentous event.1. It may be thought 
grotesque, but it expresses with great force the supreme 
mystery of divine grace—that it is by means of the 
evil men find escape from the power of evil. By means 


1 Vid, Study of Satan in Dante. 
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of the vision of extremest Evil deliverance has been 
found from its thraldom. Dante has never turned back 
on his journey through the Unseen. Every step down- 
wards through the realms of sin has brought him so 
much the nearer to the ultimate blessedness. The way 
has been dark, but it has led into the light. 


CHAPTER II 
IN THE PURGATORIO 


OR the deliverance of Dante from the entanglements 
of an evil world, it was necessary that he should 
contemplate deeply the punishment of Sin in the Inferno. 
This was to him a most painful experience, and only by 
the strong counsels and even by the rebuke of Virgil, 
his guide, was he enabled to persevere in his journey 
through those awful depths. And so it was to him an 
intense relief to leave that “cruel sea” behind and to 
enter upon that “second realm ”— 


In which the human soul from sinful stain 
Is purged, and for ascent to Heaven prepared. 
He has been through the darkness, and now he comes 
into the light. The whole atmosphere of the Purgatory 
radiates with light.!| There are no vast, awful abysses, 
but terrace after terrace of a beautiful Hill, bathed in 
sunshine, swept by the breezes, and rising serenely 
towards the pure azure of the heavens. And _ this 
Mount of Purification is crowned by the Earthly Para- 
dise, with its pathless forests, its green wide spaces, 
decked with countless flowers, its fair rivers, its ever- 
flowing fountains of delight, its atmosphere alive with 
soul-subduing melody, and its all-pervasive light. 
Very beautiful is the transition from the dun night of 
hell to the “sweet hue of orient sapphire gathered on 


1 Vid. Church’s Essay = Dante, pp. 109-110, 
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the clear forehead of the sky.” Dante’s eyes and heart, 
which had been oppressed by the still air of the infernal 
regions, now again found freedom and joy. The star of 
Love comforted his soul. The four luminaries of the 
Southern Cross made all the heavens to rejoice in their 
flame, and soon the day of Easter dawned, and the poet 
saw from afar the light shimmering upon the sea. 

By these accumulated images he is able to represent 
the entire process of moral cleansing as essentially 
happy and hopeful, and the way upward out of sin, 
although at first very difficult and always accompanied 
by pain, yet fundamentally a path of pleasantness and 
peace. The hope of a happy issue sustains and makes 
welcome its most toilsome effort, its sharpest pangs, and 
the light Divine shines over all. These great principles 
of life are drawn from earthly experience, for Dante was 
not only a great poet, a great philosopher, but he was 
a great penitent. He was not of those who can look 
upon the hopeless sufferings, the righteous retribution 
of the lost, or the painful, although hopeful, cleans- 
ing processes of true penitents, with cold detachment. 
He joins himself in merit with these sufferers, in true 
human sympathy feels the burdens they bear pressing 
on his life, and passes with them through the purifying 
flames. 

The first incident in this new journey is the meeting 
of Dante and Virgil with Cato, the Guardian of the 
Mount of Purification, a noble but enigmatical Roman, a 
model of austere virtue, and now the representative of 
the natural virtues which appear like stars shining upon 
his face. Dante idealises Cato, and places him here to 
show that no soul can enter upon Christian purification 
without true reverence for the four cardinal virtues— 
prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance. The story 
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of the poet’s lapse and rescue is recounted by Virgil, 
after which Cato permits them to proceed on their 
journey, but instructs them that they must first descend 
to the seashore and there procure one of the smooth 
rushes with which to gird Dante. There the poet was 
also to wash the stains of the tears and smoke of Hell 
from off his face. 

The Smooth Rush is the emblem of humility. It 
symbolises the spirit that cheerfully submits to the 
chastisements of God by which sins are purged away. 
Without being girded with this spirit no man can move 
one step in the Christian life. The humble and contrite 
heart is at the very root of all growth in grace, 

Again, the washing in the morning dew seems to 
symbolise the first purifying by the divine grace, the 
beginning of that process which is to be continued until 
the Purgatorial Mount is passed. 

Dante and Virgil are as yet only on the shores of the 
happier country—in the Ante-Purgatory. Before they 
can enter and begin the blessed discipline of the spirit 
they must go by an upward path, where much exertion 
and vigilance were needed to find the road, and strong 
endeavour of the spirit to climb it when found. At 
points they can only mount on the swift wings of strong 
desire, and even these fail without superhuman aid. 
Frequently Dante indicates in himself a certain half- 
heartedness of desire, a proneness to postpone the 
necessary activity of spirit. For example, the closing 
scene of the second Canto tells how among the crowd 
of pilgrims that they saw upon the shore of Purgatory 
was one who would have embraced Dante, and whom 
the poet was moved to embrace, only to find the out- 
ward semblance of a body. This was Casella, an ex- 
cellent musician, whose Songs in former days had often 
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given him pleasure in Florence. At the poet’s request 
he sings a song Dante himself had composed, so sweetly 
that all the pilgrim spirits gathered to listen. For this 
they incur the sharp rebuke of Cato, who blames them 
as tardy spirits, as loiterers, neglectful of the highest con- 
cerns of life, and urges them to 

Run to the mountain to cast off those scales 

That from your eyes the sight of God conceal. 

We must carefully note this, for it expresses what 
Dante had been taught as to the only adequate motive 
which can lead to true spiritual cleansing, the desire to 
see the face of God, to know Him, and to commune with 
Him. Anything which comes into our life to hinder 
that desire, to postpone its action, to make us forgetful 
of it, is evil. 

Again, when Dante had séen the multitude of spirits 
who were detained in the Ante-Purgatory, he confesses that 
the long toil of the journey and his natural disposition 
to grow weary in well-doing made him slacken his zeal. 
“The old Adam within” caused him to sink down upon 
the grass, overcome with sleep. And here man’s extrem- 
ity is the divine opportunity. The grace of God is ever 
nigh to overcome the natural weakness of our spirit, if 
only our heart and will are set upon the Christian path. 
This occurred just before the dawn. ‘Two hours after 
sunrise Dante found himself with Virgil near the en- 
trance gate of Purgatory. He was filled with dread, 
but his guide told him that one of the heavenly helpers, 
Lucia, who had prompted Beatrice to come to his succour, 
had borne him while he slept to this higher ground, in 
view of the ramparts of the Mount. 

Lucia represents the enlightening grace of God, that 
strengthens our feet for our path, as well as prepares the 
path for our feet. Dante rightly emphasises the truth 
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that our reception of divine grace is proportioned to 
our will and effort. But also he thankfully remembers 
that not in the measure of our endeavour, and not 
according to our purpose and wisdom, does God bestow 
His love, but according to His own heart. When we 
are bravely striving upwards His help comes to our 
relief and assistance, but also when we are unconscious 
and inactive He is “not far from any one of us, for in 
Him we live and move and have our being.” 

And the penetrating nature of that Power that lives 
and works beneath or above our consciousness, Dante 
represents by his dream that he had been borne aloft 
by an eagle into a realm of flame where he was 
awakened. The whole symbolism is intended to kindle 
the imagination with the thought that this eagle-borne 
ascent was not only to bring him to the gate of the 
Cleansing Mount, but at the same time to pass him 
through mystic fires which would remove the last 
hesitations of “coward fear,” and prepare him for the 
ordeals of the Purgatorial process. In this way Dante 
comes to the gate which admits to the Mount of Purifica- 
tion. And here the splendid symbolism of the poem 
becomes even more impressive. 

The entrance gate was built into a high wall, and 
three steps led up to the threshold above, on which they 
saw an angel seated, bearing in his hand a naked sword. 
As they came nearer they perceived that the three steps 
were of three colours—one of white marble in which 
Dante saw himself mirrored, another was purple black 
and cracked, while the third was of porphyry. These 
steps signify the three essentials preparatory to the 
true purifying of the soul. First, a vision of one’s self; 
secondly, a broken and a contrite heart; and thirdly, 
a spirit alive with fervour for truth and purity. The 
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threshold, Dante says, was of adamant, and may represent 
either the Church or the adamantine rock of Truth and 
Reality on which all religious experience must be 
founded. 

Up these steps and across this threshold Dante was 
led by Virgil. Here with humble heart he fell at the 
feet of the angel confessor, beseeching him to open the 
gate that he might enter. Then the letter P was seven 
times inscribed upon his forehead, representing the 
seven deadly sins from which he required to be cleansed 
as he ascended the Mount. These letters, which denoted 
the inward stain, were inscribed with the blunted point 
of the sword the angel bore—the Sword of the Spirit 
which is the Truth of God, sharp and piercing, and dis- 
cerning the thoughts and intents of the heart. These 
symbols indicate to all the world how Dante found in 
the searching truth of the Word of God the revelation 
of his need of cleansing. 

The angel bore also two keys, with the instruction 
that he was to err rather in opening these gates than 
in keeping them fast. But why should the gates that 
lead to purification be closed and locked at all, while the 
gates to the Inferno stood ever widely open? Dante 
here represents truly his own experience—that the way 
to perdition is fatally easy, while the gate of Life is only 
opened after we have satisfied the stern inflexible 
demands of truth and justice. 

Now the gate is opened to Dante, and he is bidden to 
enter, but with one final warning not to look behind— 


Enter, but this warning hear, 
He forth, again departs that looks behind. 

And as the sacred portal turned on its hinges it was 
with a grating noise; but as he listened to that sound, 
it seemed to be transformed into the strains of the Te 

18 
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Deum swelling within the Mount. So Dante tells us_ 
that his experience, as the cleansing process began in 
his own life, was indeed harsh and unpleasant to bis 
soul. But it qualified him to enter that path that leads 
through pain to the highest bliss of heaven. “Godly 
sorrow worketh repentance unto salvation not to be 
repented of.” ? 

So far, in the first nine Cantos, Dante has described 
only the vestibule to the Purgatory proper. He felt the 
need, in his assigning of human destiny, for some other 
places and some other experiences for sinful men besides 
those of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. As in the 
Inferno we have the Ante-Hell where neutrals were 
confined, and the Limbo where the unbaptized had their 
abiding place, so in the Purgatory we have the Ante- 
Purgatory where those who came direct from a life of 
sinful rebellion or neglect were detained, in spite of the 
determining fact of their repentance, until they were 
made able to enter upon true moral purgation. 

But the gates are now closed behind Dante and 
Virgil, and after some uncertainty they turn their steps 
towards the first of the Seven Terraces where deadly 
sins are cleansed away from the affection and character 
of penitents. 

To follow the magnificent symbolism by which the 
poet makes clear the means of moral recovery is not 
only a pleasure to the intellect and imagination, it is a 
spiritual discipline, a course of Christian instruction. 

The first part of the moral treatment in each of the 
seven circles is for the soul to be given a vivid impression 
of the virtue which is contrary to the sin to be removed. 
In various ways, suited to each particular stage of 
experience, noble examples of moral excellence are 
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brought powerfully before the mind. Next, the examples 
of the vice to be purged away are represented with the 
consequences of the sin. And finally, at the end of 
each terrace an angel appears, the embodiment of the 
virtue to be acquired. Only when the soul has been 
cleansed from the sin is it able to contemplate the awful 
loveliness of the virtue which displaces the vice. The 
prominence given in this purifying process to the 
positive acquisition of moral excellence is most siznifi- 
cant. The Seven Deadly Sins are clearly shown in all 
their hideousness, but the Seven Living Virtues are 
made to encompass and animate the whole process. 
Dante follows the right, the divine method. “Walk in 
the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” 
Men are not won to the kingdom of righteousness by 
dwelling mainly upon sin, but by stimulus to their im- 
agination, interest, and conscience drawn from the noble 
side of life. 

On the First Terrace the Sin of Pride is first dealt 
with, as the deepest sin of the spirit, the root of all 
other vices. There can be little doubt that pride was 
one of the infirmities of Dante’s character. He was 
naturally of a proud, disdainful spirit. It is a tempta- 
tion which besets most of those whose endowments and 
acquirements lift them above their fellows, And this 
is confessed manifestly by the poet here. As he sees 
engraved on the rock that rose from the terrace most 
expressive examples of the virtue of humility, as he was 
called to pace the road on which again were delineations 
of the vice of pride, and as he saw the proud ones ex- 
piating their offence beneath the almost crushing load 
of a proud temper, he bowed himself along with them, 
conscious, as they were, of his own pride and desiring to 
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be clothed with humility. Dante’s confession of sin on 
this terrace is not so forcible as we find on other terraces, 
perhaps because he had already been girded with the 
rush, the symbol of humility, and has ascended the three 
steps of self-understanding, contrition, and love. 

But he finally marks the greatness of that happy 
experience when he sees the face of the Angel of 
Humility and is set free from pride. It was “a day 
which never dawns again.” And as the wafting of the 
angel’s wing removed from his brow the brand of Pride, 
he felt in that deliverance that all the other marks of 
deadly sin became less conspicuous, and he experienced 
a most wonderful lightening of his life, enabling him to 
go on his way with scarcely any sense of toil. So he 
received the angel’s welcome to the higher realms of 
cleansing and of Christian experience, while ineffable 
voices chanted the strain, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the Kingdom of God. 

On the terrace where Envy was purged, Dante saw 
revolting representations of the envious spirit, and was 
so terrified that he pressed close to the side of Virgil, 
and so stepped back instead of forward—tThat is to say, 
he turned back to Reason to help him; but Virgil tells 
him this is an error— 

The heavens are calling you and wheel around you, 
Displaying to you their eternal splendours, 
And your eye on the earth alone is gazing. 

In this way the poet gives additional emphasis to his 
whole method of purification. To rid ourselves of the 
mean, debasing, blinding sin of envy, we must get away 
from the sordidness of the world. “Set your affection 
on things above, not on things on the earth.” What 
remedy for the bitter, self-torturing, cruel spirit of envy 
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can be prescribed so good or effective as this? Fill 
your mind and heart with all things free and spacious, 
and leave no room for little, mean jealousies. Rise above 
them by lifting up your eyes continually to the great 
things of life and of this universe. As these great 
interests circle around you, follow them, love them, and 
your soul will be too great for envy. So Dante describes 
the deliverance of his own spirit. Even in dwelling on 
the vice, he so turns the thought as to emphasise the 
virtue. Earlier, the virtue of generosity is not only 
impressed by spirits invisible who fly towards the 
pilgrims, “speaking courteous invitations to the table of 
Love,” but the generosity of Heaven itself, the divine 
opposite of all small-mindedness, all envy, is magnified. 
Virgil fixed his eyes upon the Sun, and spoke— 


O pleasant light, my Confidence and Hope, 

Conduct our steps upon this pathway new 

And lead us as we ever would be led. 

The world thou warmest, shinest over it ; 

If other reason prompt not otherwise, 

Thy beams must now henceforward be our guide.! 
The generosity of God who makes His sun to shine 
on the evil and the good, is the eternal rebuke of all 
envy, and the never-failing incentive to magnanimity, 
and to the charity which envieth not. 

Dante expressly tells us that on the Terrace of Envy 
he was not conscious of any great burden upon his 
spirit. But on the third terrace, where Anger was 
cleansed away, the personal experience becomes far more 
prominent. This is indicated as the poet describes the 
journey from the second to the third terrace, while at 
the same time he marks a certain proneness in himself 
to place mental questioning before moral obedience. 
Dante could not understand how any good could increase 
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by being shared. And Virgil enlightens his ignorance, 
but turns him from thinking upon these hard problems 
to the more pressing business of cleansing his spirit— 


Strive only now that those five scars which still 
Remain upon thy brow may be with speed 

Erased, even as the others are, those wounds 

Which, when they pain thee most, the kindliest heal,* 


Dante makes plain his own liability to the sin of 
Anger. In an ecstatic dream, he had visions of three 
illustrious examples of gentleness, and these had the 
strangest effect upon him. Fora considerable distance he 
journeyed like a man overcharged with sleep or overcome 
with wine. In other words, he was overwhelmed by 
such shining instances of a virtue which he himself felt 
unable to attain. When Virgil asks what ails him that 
he cannot control his steps, he offers to tell what has 
so affected him. But his guide replies: 


Hadst thou a hundred masks upon thy face, 

Thy thoughts, however small, could not 

Elude my gaze. What thou hast seen was shown 
That no excuse thou find from opening 

Thy heart to those eternal waters pure 

That issue ever from the fount of Peace.? 


Next, the two pilgrims, as they went on their way, 
beheld a smoke rolling up towards them which at last 
enveloped them. Dante says indeed that the darkest 
night, and the gloom of the Inferno itself, made not so 
thick a veil as this blinding smoke of an angry spirit, 
He himself now experienced the reality of that evil 
temper to which he was so prone. It so afflicted and 
blinded him that his wise and trusty escort offered him 
‘his shoulder to lean upon. In this way the poet ex- 
presses his kindred to those spirits who were here 
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“untying the knot of anger,” the stubborn knot that an 
angry temper makes in a man’s nature. 

One does not know quite what to think of the story 
told of Dante by Boccaccio, that sometimes in a very 
storm of rage he was tempted to fling stones at women 
and children who mocked him in the streets. But we 
can well understand that a proud, sensitive nature, 
suffering poverty and exile, insult and scorn, would not 
find it easy to “be angry and sin not.” Righteous 
anger would easily pass, in the stress of evil days, into 
an intolerable feeling of bitterness, what in the poem is 
called “evil wrath.” Let those cool, self-possessed people, 
who never, even under far less provocation, offend by 
yielding to the impulse and passion of anger, throw the 
first stone at Dante. The rest of us may stay our hands. 
The poet declares what had been the purifying power in 
his life from the evil domination, and what must still 
continue to be the purifying power. It was the exer- 
cise of that God-given faculty of Imagination — that 
mysterious power of our spirit which can carry us out 
of ourselves, so that we are conscious of nought even 
though a thousand trumpets sound in our ears. 

The sin which is disciplined on the Fourth Terrace is 
called by an Italian word derived from the Greek for 
which we have no single equivalent in English, Accidia. 
Slothfulness, even when we say slothfulness to the 
highest interests of life, only expresses part of it. It is 
the state of listlessness and life-weariness, the lack of 
interest in healthy life and work which is apt to come 
upon us in the midway of our spiritual progress. Faint- 
heartedness is a great element in this sin, that cowardly 
shrinking and failure of the soul in the presence of high 
and arduous enterprises.’ 


1 Paget, Spirit of Discipline. 
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Dante analyses this disastrous evil, which he him- 
self knew so intimately, with penetrating insight. At 
various points in this Divina Commedia he tells how he 
was unmanned, “smit with coward fear.” As soon as 
he comes within this circle all the strength of his limbs 
pass from him. A drowsy sensation oppresses all his 
nature, he wanders in his thought and stumbles in his 
steps. And here it is that his spirit is stimulated by 
examples of true Zeal, in those who are being delivered 
from Sloth, who now “ply again the ill-slackened oar.” 

We cannot doubt that these noble incentives were 
efficacious in helping him to overcome the natural weak- 
ness of his spirit, and in encouraging him many a time 
to turn again to his great task of writing this epic. To 
write such a vast and mighty poem, in years of exile 
and heart-sickness, must have required more than 
ordinary means to brace up his soul to manly resolution 
and achievement, and it is deeply interesting to mark what 
kind of mental spur had urged him in this great enterprise. 

The personal experience of Dante upon this terrace 
is represented most vividly in the dream or vision of the 
Syren.’ He indicates that the dream was the result of 
mental and spiritual sluggishness. There appears a woman 
who at first sight seems to be deformed, but, as Dante gazes, 
the hideous appearance begins to change to his sight. Her 
tongue is unloosed, her decrepit form stands erect, her 
sallow face begins to glow with love’s own colour, and soon 
she begins to sing with a voice that holds him spellbound : 


I am, she sang, I am the Syren sweet 
Who in mid-sea leads mariners astray, 

So full am I of pleasantness to hear. 

I turned Ulysses from his wandering way 
To hear my song, and whoso lives with me 
Rarely departs, so wholly can I please. 


ee 
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This vision plainly exemplifies the seductiveness of 
bodily appetites and selfish desires, and points to the 
three remaining terraces of Greed, Gluttony, and 
Sensuality. And the reason why this ugly delusive 
vision is given on the Terrace of Sloth is that the choice 
of every man must lie between zeal for the high and 
noble things of life, or a fatal attraction towards the low 
and ignoble. The nature of a man must be attracted 
towards something, either good or bad. Love which 
belongs to us so closely must find some object for itself, 
selfish or unselfish. And if, in slothfulness, our soul 
cease from pursuing the high and the heavenly, it will 
inevitably drift towards the “earthly, sensual, and devil- 
ish.” What we may call spiritual faint-heartedness and 
indolence does not perhaps seem so heinous a sin as 
many others, but it is the fruitful mother of vice of 
every kind. It throws a fatal glamour over the sins of 
the flesh, and leads men to perdition. As Dante gazed, 
with his mind all slack and unstrung, the sinister aspect 
of this apparition vanished. She was transformed into 
a creature of beauty and song. 

Be sure that Dante here depicts a time of sharp need, 
one which he knew from his own experience can only 
be passed through by the help of Heavenly Grace which 
is never far from us. To the deliverance of Dante came 
a woman, a messenger of divine truth, an embodiment of 
holy thought and awakened will, the very qualities of 
which he was in sore need. The woman called to 
Virgil, and together they acted swiftly on Dante’s behalf, 
stripped off all the draperies and veils of this deadly 
Witch, and showed the hideousness and corruption of 
the Syren. 

And so Dante was awakened from his perilous slumber 
of spirit, and soon was heard the voice of the Angel of 
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Zeal calling them to the pass by which they must ascend. 
The angel’s wings were ready for flight, and, as they 
mounted, his pinion fanned their brows, removing the 
mark of Sloth. But even yet Dante goes bowed in 
mind and body, and Virgil directs him to the ultimate 
Source of perseverance and victory. Leave the earth 
and turn to the Heavens to which all noble things allure 
the soul— 


Sawest thou, he said, that ancient Witch because 
Of whom alone above us now they weep? 

Sawest thou how man can free himself from her ? 
Let that suffice, and with thy heels now spurn 
The earth, and turn thine eyes towards that lure 
Which Heaven’s King whirls in the rolling spheres. 


This great seer, then, knew the delusive powers of evil 
appetite, and the disposition towards excess which every 
man bears in his nature. He confesses no special prone- 
ness to the sins cleansed on the three higher circles of 
the Mount. But when the scar of Avarice was erased 
from his brow, his life was wondrously lightened. The 
approach of the Angel of Temperance at the end of the 
Sixth Terrace made everything around him sweet and 
fresh like a May morning. 

And when we come to the last circle, where Sensual- 
ity is purged away, the last sin to be cleansed because 
it has its ground in the very constitution of man, our 
poet plainly writes from his own heart. There is no 
evidence that the great lapse of his life was of a sensual 
character. That is not to say, however, that Dante was 
guiltless of that sin. Who is guiltless? But we must 
draw a distinction between “the one dark hour that 
brings remorse” and “the sin which practice burns into 
the blood.” It is the latter, the persistent abandonment 
to wickedness, which “ brands us after of whose fold we 
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be.”* Dante confesses to no branding of his soul by 
sensuality. But he does show us his keen sense of the 
perils in which we all stand from this impulse of our 
being, and of the danger to himself in the possession of 
- a nature sensitive to every breeze of emotion and sensa- 
tion, All that he says may be interpreted as the strong 
recoil of a pure soul from those sins of thought and 
imagination which stain the conscience of most. Follow 
then the description of Dante’s own cleansing from this 
sin. 

The day was passing away when the Angel of Chastity 
appeared to them, characterised by his gladness and by 
the clear quality of his voice. Outside the flames of the 
bank he stood and sang, “ Blessed are the pure in heart,” 
saying to the three, Dante, Virgil, and the Roman poet 
Statius— 

No farther may ye go, O hallowed souls, 
If first the fire bite not. Enter therein 
And listen to the song beyond the flame.? 

But from this flame Dante shrank with horror. The 
process of cleansing from this evil disposition he knew 
must be a fierce ordeal. But Virgil assures him that 
though the fire may torment, it cannot kill. A thousand 
years in the heart of it could not burn one hair of his 
head. And he himself who had safely brought him past 
the perils of Geryon, the demon of Fraud, in the Inferno, 
can surely keep him now when he is so much nearer to 
God. And when Dante -still stood unwilling to endure 
the flame, “rooted and against his conscience,” his guide 
tells him that only this wall of fire divides him from the 
object of his holiest desire, Beatrice. That name, which 
sprang for ever in his breast, softened his stubbornness, 


1 Tennyson, Idylls of the King: Merlin and Vivien. 
2 Purg. xxvii. 
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and he entered the flame, preceded by Virgil, followed 
by Statius, the one a guide, the other a guard. So 
fierce was the burning that he would gladly have flung 
himself into molten glass to cool himself. But the guide 
beloved still of Beatrice, kept his hope alive for the 
glory that should follow, and declared that he could even 
now behold her eyes. And on the other side another 
Guardian Angel sang with guiding voice, “Come, 
blessed of my Father.” Thus, sustained and guided by 
human wisdom and by Christian experience, he passed 
through the cleansing fire, and issued forth there where 
the path led upward to the Earthly Paradise. 

Dante has now passed through all the terraces of the 
Mount of Purgatory. The seven scars of deadly sin im- 
printed on his forehead at the entrance gate have been 
one by one removed, and now at the beginning of a new — 
wondrous day Virgil tells him that he has come to the 
first goal of his experience. He is approaching the 
Earthly Paradise, the Eden which our first parents lost 
by sin— 

That delicious fruit 
Which mortal men with anxious care seek for 
Upon so many boughs, shall now this day 
Give to thy hungering peace. 

And here this beloved Guide must relinquish his task, 
for his authority and power extend no farther. So far, 
Reason had been, not adequate, but necessary for the 
experience through which Dante had to pass, but now 
that Beatrice, the Heavenly Wisdom, was drawing near, 
Virgil may depart. The stage of experience on which 
Dante is now to enter is one where natural reason is 
entirely insufficient. Up to the present it has only 
been adequate to its task because of the Almighty Love 
which has enfolded it and utilised it. But now, its 
power in the development of human experience is all 
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taken up into a higher embodiment of Wisdom. Listen 
to the last words Virgil speaks : 


My son, the temporal fire and the eternal 

Thou hast beheld and to a place art come 

Where I myself can thee no longer guide. 

With skill and art I have conducted thee 

So far in safety. Now thy pleasure take 

For guide. Forth art thou from the steeper ways, 
Forth also from the narrow. See, the Sun 

That shineth on thy brow, the tender grass, 

The flowers, the shrubs which of itself the ground 
Here bringeth forth. While those fair eyes 

Of gladness, which by weeping made me come 

To succour thee, are drawing near, thou canst 

Sit down or wander where thou wilt. No more 
Expect my word, my sign. Thy will is now 
Free, upright, healthy, and ’twould be a fault 
According to its prompting not to act, 

Wherefore with crown and mitre I invest 

Thee sovereign o’er thyself. 


When an Emperor was crowned for his high office the 
Roman Pontiff placed upon his head a mitre and a 
crown, the symbols of authority in Church and State. 
And the poet’s idea is that now he has come to that 
state of freedom from sin in which he no longer needs 
any rule to be upon him. He has become a law unto 
himself. His own desire and pleasure may now safely 
guide his actions, for he cannot desire, he cannot take 
pleasure in things false or evil. That state of sovereign 
self-control is truly the investing of a man with crown 
and mitre; it makes him his own king and priest. 
Wordsworth represents this same ideal of human 
excellence— 

Serene will be our days and bright 
And happy will our nature be, 


When love is an unerring light 
And joy its own security.’ 


1 Wordsworth, Ode to Duty. 
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Browning speaks of it as “the ultimate angels’ 
law ”— 

Indulging every instinct of the soul, 

There where law, life, joy, and impulse are one thing.’ 

Dante calls this state of happiness and freedom the 
Earthly Paradise. He thinks of it as the Eden, lost by 
man’s disobedience, restored, Paradise regained. But in 
reality, the condition in which a man is sovereign over 
himself is more than one of innocence. It is Eden, with 
the added experience of the Inferno of sin and of the 
Purgatory of repentance and cleansing, a moral position 
far fuller and higher than that of our first parents. 

We have previously emphasised the fact, which is 
apparent all through the Divina Commedia, that the 
career of the poet through the unseen world represents 
his experience in the world of the seen and the 
present. Here, of course, in the Earthly Paradise, and 
also in part on the Cleansing Mount, he can only draw 
upon an imperfect experience. He had not, when he 
wrote these magnificent delineations of moral and 
spiritual processes in the soul, actually passed into the 
condition where he was free from sin, from anger, pride, 
envy, and sloth. But he had passed through enough of 
penitence and true aspiration, and also of victory over 
evil impulses, to understand the process, and to enter 
into the joy. And it is still from his experience he 
derives materials, and we shall find the same true when 
we follow his ascent through the Heavenly Paradise. 

And so his exquisite representation in these Cantos 
tells us what is the right life for man. It describes the 
happiness he had himself, in part, enjoyed, the delight 
which comes to all in proportion as the will becomes 
free, upright, and healthy. ree to do what is right, 


1 Browning, A Death in the Desert. 
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which is the only freedom worthy of the name; upright, 
standing erect in self-control; and healthy, vigorous, and 
whole in heart and imagination. 

Consider, then, the delights and occupations, the 
powers and revelations of the Earthly Paradise. They 
are set forth by our poet in the persons of Leah, Rachel, 
and Matilda. The two first are imaginative figures. 
They represent what he will afterwards find more fully 
in Matilda and in Beatrice. Leah and Rachel are the 
recognised types among medieval theologians of the 
active and the contemplative life. Leah gathers the 
flowers to decorate herself, and rejoices in her own labour ; 
while Rachel delights to sit silent, in rapt meditation. 

Now these are the delights and occupations of the 
true life of man when he is free from sinful desires and 
actions—happy and spontaneous activity in doing good, 
and blissful contemplation of truth and heavenly wisdom. 

The person chosen by Dante to be the symbol and 
embodiment of the perfectly active life is Matilda, the 
most famous woman of the Middle Ages, honoured for 
her many activities for and her gifts to the Church, and 
known to all the world as the heroine of the Castle of 
Canossa, the effectual supporter of Hildebrand in his 
strife with King Henry Iv. She is idealised by the 
poet into a maiden, the very embodiment of grace and 
happy service. Dante says that as he first saw her, 
gathering flower after flower on the fair banks of Lethe, 
surrounded with beauty and fragrance, she reminded him 
of Proserpina, the very goddess of spring. Her whole 
bearing was that of one who was continually warming 
herself in the beams of love—one, that is to say, who 
was positively and blissfully enamoured of the service 
in which she was engaged. The rapturous joy of her 
heart expressed itself in her living smile and happy 
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laughter, in the entrancing light of her eyes, and in the 
song that she sang: “For thou, Lord, hast made me glad 
through thy works, and in the work of thy hands do I 
rejoice.” 1 

Matilda explains to Dante that on the earth these 
works of God cannot give perfect joy, for sin and passion 
in the human heart bring storm and destruction. But 
in this heavenly land, at the summit of the Cleansing 
Mount, sin and passion are no longer felt, and all is peace. 
The only wind that blows here is a calm and steady 
breeze that comes from the heavens above, draws out the 
virtue of the trees, and carries seeds of blessing to all 
around. The soil brings forth of itself all sweet and 
beautiful things, by the direct power of God. And the 
rivers which bring music and blessing to the whole land 
flow from the never-failing fountains of Divine Grace. 

Dante understood well that all the happiness of this 
new Eden lies in the mind and heart of its inhabitants, 
in that freedom from evil inclination which makes it safe 
and right to follow freely our own desires and impulses. 
It is to rejoice more and more continually in these best 
works of God, His products in human virtue, to cull flower 
after flower of these enduring blessings, and to let our 
whole life flow out in gladness towards the Giver of all good. 

Very significantly it is that Matilda, that fair and 
winsome embodiment of Christian activity, should show 
to Dante the mystical procession of the Church, in the 
midst of which Beatrice draws near. That means, in 
our poet’s allegory, that when he was most joyously en- 
gaged in good works, in earnest pursuit of Divine things, 
he obtained his most entrancing vision of Heavenly 


Wisdom and the most subduing experience of its power. 
And that is true to life. 


WPsy xen: 
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Beatrice appears, covered with a white veil, crowned 
with olive, a green mantle, and a robe of living flame 
surrounded by a hundred angels, “ministers and 
messengers of life eternal,’ who sing and _ scatter 
flowers. She who was the incarnation to Dante of 
all human virtue and beauty and of divine truth draws 
near. 

And one might have thought that to him who had 
been cleansed from sin, crowned and mitred as a token 
of self-mastery, the coming of truth and wisdom would 
bring nothing but joy, rapture, and peace. But this 
great penitent of the Middle Ages knew the course of 
Christian experience not as a piece of convention, but 
in reality. He knew that the nearer we come to that 
which is high, noble, and Divine, the deeper the shame 
an evil past produces. The more we are conscious of 
forgiveness and cleansing and of a life made right with 
God, the more piercing is our sense of past dishonour, 
And if anyone can impress this truth upon us, and make 
it absolutely convincing, it is Dante. 

He has to stand beneath the fair eyes of Beatrice, 
and to listen to her stern reproaches for his lapse from the 
true ideal of his life’ And this was but the edge of the 
sword which she turned upon him. The point of the 
sword has now to be encountered. Heavenly Truth 
must make men know the whole secret of their shame. 
By her questioning Beatrice draws from Dante the tear- 
ful confession that the things of the present, with their 
false pleasures, had turned away his steps as soon as her 
face had been withdrawn. His self-accusation turned 
back the grindstone which was being so sharply pressed 
against the edge of his spirit. But still, he is reminded 
that when he saw how she, the fairest thing on earth, 


1 Purg. XxX. 
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had failed him by her dying, no mortal object should 
have had power to hold him—he ought rather to have 
been moved to loftier aims, following her into the im- 
mortal life. Also, she brought home to him that he was 
not a youth when he so sinned. As he stood with eyes 
fastened to the earth by his shame, she called upon him 
to lift up his beard, and he should receive more grief by 
looking than he had by hearing. Dante says that when 
she spoke of his beard, he understood the venom of her 
argument, and the lifting up of his chin was like the 
uprooting of a sturdy oak by the tempest. But when 
his face was raised, he beheld Beatrice with her eyes 
fixed upon the living Creature which represented the 
union of the human and Divine in Christ. Wisdom was 
contemplating the supreme mystery of the Incarnation, 
and what she saw imparted such beauty to her that 
Dante says: 

Underneath her veil, and parted by the stream 

That flowed between, her loveliness appeared 

Surpassing more her former self than she 

On earth all others had surpassed. The sting 

Of penitence did here so pierce my heart 

That every other thing that once beguiled 

My wayward fancy now the more was loathed. 

So much remorse gnawed at my life that I 

Fell vanquished, and what I then became 

She knoweth best who was to me the cause. 
By this painful and penetrating ordeal the soul of Dante 
was prepared for that great moral process by which he 
learnt to forget the evil past and to revive the memory 
and existence of worthy deeds and endeavours, repre- 
sented by his plunging into the waters of Lethe, and his 
drinking of the stream of Eunoé, 

The agent in this double process is Matilda, who 

represents joyful activity in good deeds. This is how 
the poet describes his experience of Lethe: 
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Then when my heart restored to me the sense 
Of outward things, the lady whom I found 
Alone I saw above me, and she said, 

“Hold me, Hold me,” and thus she drew me through 
The stream up to my neck. Over the wave 

She went light as a shuttle, drawing me 

Within her train. When to the other side, 
Which bliss imparts, I drew me nigh I heard 

So sweetly sung, ‘““O wash me, Lord,” that I 
Cannot remember it, much less describe ; 

And so the lady fair opened her arms, 
Embraced my head, and plunged me deeper still 
Where I perforce must of this water drink. 


Plunged and bathed through all his nature in the 
stream of forgetfulness, and made to drink of its waters— 
that is the process through which Dante was led, as he 
held fast to the doing of good works, and found his chief 
joy in contemplating and sharing the works of God 
among men. 

Lethe had done its work so well that Dante had for- 
gotten his past estrangement from Beatrice, and he is 
able now to behold that winsomeness and sacred beauty 
she incarnates ; he beheld “the splendour of living light 
eternal.” And he is able to understand the past career 
of Church and Empire (so sacred to his thought), and to 
look forward with hopefulness to the time when the 
tree of human government and justice, which had been 
bare so long, should renew its life and burst forth into 
wondrous beauty. 

But forgetfulness of past evil is not the only result of 
joyfully sharing in good works. The same wholesome 
activity leads to the revival of the memory of our good 
deeds and endeavours. Every man has not only many 
evil actions and thoughts to cancel and forget, but also 
many true desires and much faithful conduct to recall 
and revivify. Without this remembrance our spirit has 
no elasticity, no power of rising to higher things and 
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nobler attainments. To remember the many instances 
of goodness, the virtues and victories which are found in 
our past, is a wholesome experience. But more than 
this is meant. It is the renewal of all that has been 
fundamentally good in our life, even although it has been 
buried beneath many misdeeds. Our better nature, of 
which no man is destitute, is quickened and regenerated, 
and becomes the pledge to us of larger and better possi- 
bilities. The real man is restored to fresh and vigorous 
existence. It becomes “a new creation” by the Grace 
of God, led out by His Spirit into ever more joyous doing 
of the will of God. This is the thought so beautifully 
expressed by the stream of Eunoé, which is entirely the 
creation of the poet’s mind. He sees these twin streams, 
Lethe and Eunoé, flowing from the one fountain of the 
Mercy and Goodness of God. Moved by Beatrice, 
Matilda leads him to drink of those waters of which he 
could never drink enough. 
From these most holy waters I returned, 


Reborn as trees with foliage new in spring, 
Made pure, prepared for mounting to the stars. 


CHAPTER III 
IN THE PARADISO 


HE autobiographical element is very prominent in 

Dante’s Paradiso. He is describing the regions of 

life which transcend all earthly experience, and yet he is 

nowhere more faithful to what he himself has known 
upon the earth. 

He gives a most illuminating account of his own 
experience in exile, and of his perseverance in the great 
task of writing this poem. He writes, of course, from 
the very midst of the experience, although he puts much 
of it as a prophecy into the mouth of his ancestor 
Cacciaguida, whom he meets among the valiant souls 
in Mars— 


Thou shalt abandon everything beloved 
Most dearly : this is the arrow which the bow 
Of exile first shall shoot. And thou shalt make 


The trial of how salt doth taste the bread 
Which is another’s, and how hard a path 
It is we tread upon another’s stairs. 


And that which most shall weigh thy shoulders down 
Shall be the vicious and ill company 
With whom thou must be thrown within this vale, 


For all ungrateful, impious all and mad 
Shall they become against thee, and yet soon 
Theirs and not thine shall be the crimson brow. 


Their course shall so evince their brutishness 
That it shall for thy fame be manifest 


A party to have made unto thyself. 
293 
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And then Cacciaguida forecasts the course of Dante’s 
wanderings, and bids him not be moved by these snares 
in his path—his life shall have “a future far beyond the 
punishment of their perfidies.” And Dante says he must 
so forecast the bitter future that he, a homeless wanderer, 
may not lose other places of refuge because of what he 
wrote. If he told all he had seen 


Down in the world of infinite mourning 

And along the mount from whose fair summit 
My lady’s eyes uplifted me—and after 
Through the heaven from light to light, 


what he wrote would have a bitter taste to many; and, 
on the other hand, if he were a timid friend to truth, his 
life would perish among posterity. Then his courageous 
ancestor coruscated, as the sun’s rays make a golden 
mirror to flash with light, summoned Dante to the brave 
and noble path 

Conscience darkened 


Either by its own or by another’s shame, 
Will truly find thy utterance hard to bear. 


But none the less, all falsehood set aside, 
Do thou thine entire vision manifest, 
And let them wince, wherever lies the sore. 


It was necessary to display the fate of souls known to 
fame, for only by these conspicuous examples could the 
heart of men be rightly impressed. 

And one other passage indicates the toil of brain and 
heart with which his great task was pursued, and the 
hope he never ceased to cherish that it might one day 
win for him the lost favour of Florence: 

Should it e’er come to pass this sacred poem, 


To which both heaven and earth have so set hand 
That it hath made me lean through many a year, 


1 Par. xvii. 34-142, 
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Should ‘’gainst that cruelty prevail which bars 
Me forth from that fair sheepfold where I used 
To sleep, a lamb, foe to the wolves which war 


Upon it, with changed voice and changed fleece 
Shall I return, a poet, and at the font 
Of my baptism shall assume the chaplet, 


Because ’twas there I entered to that faith 
Which maketh souls known unto God. 


So also we can trace here the great lines of the poet’s 
highest spiritual experience. In the opening lines of the 
Paradiso he claims to have been in that heaven which 
receiveth most of the light of the All-mover’s glory, and 
declares his purpose to make that holy realm the matter 
of his song. But he is deeply conscious of the unspeak- 
able nature of that experience in which he had looked 
upon these celestial mysteries. He says that the nearer 
one comes to that glory which penetrates the universe, 
the more is the intellect absorbed in the contemplation, 
and therefore the less is the memory able to follow. 
And so he invokes the God of Song: 

Benign Apollo, this last labour aid, 


And make me such a vessel of thy worth 
That thou thine own loved laurel can bestow. 


One peak of steep Parnassus hath sufficed 
For me till now, henceforth is need of both 
When I must enter this last wrestling-ground. 


Into my bosom enter thou, there breathe 
As when thou drewest Marsyas from out 
What sheathed his limbs. If thou dost lend thyself, 


O power Divine, that I may shadow forth 

That blessed realm imprinted on my brain, 

Thou shalt behold me come unto thy chosen tree 

And crown myself with leaves; for of that honour 
Thou and my lofty theme shall make me worthy. 


1 Par. xxv. 1-14. 
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There we see the fine reverent, religious spirit with 
which Dante approaches this high task of the poetic 
imagination. The fact which gives these descriptions 
their value is that they are always closely related to the 
poet’s own experience. He formed his conceptions of 
progress and bliss in heaven from what he knew of 
moral progress and blessedness on the earth. On the 
Cleansing Mount and in the Earthly Paradise he had 
been cleansed from sin and from its evil memory. His 
whole nature had been regenerated. And now in the 
Heavenly Paradise he is in such harmony with heavenly 
truth represented by Beatrice that when he saw that fair 
lady with her eyes fixed on the sun with gaze more 
intent than an eagle’s, he fixed his eyes on the same 
source, until it seemed as if the heavens were adorned 
with a second sun, and day were added to day, so 
intensely blessed was his experience. Beatrice gazed 
upon the Eternal Wheels, and Dante fixed his gaze upon 
her until his human nature was transmuted to the quality 
of heaven. Possessing the desire for the higher realms 
of being and for the vision of God to be revealed, it was 
natural for Dante to rise. Along with his guide, he 
passed into the first of the spheres as easily as a ray of 
light passes through a wave of the sea. Desire— intense, 
all-absorbing desire for larger, fuller life, and for fellow- 
ship with God—is the condition of all moral and spiritual 
progress—in Paradise, in Purgatory, and on the earth. 
Having that desire, the wonder is not that he should rise 
in the scale of knowledge and bliss, but that he should 
remain below. Man’s true goal is God, and to rise 
toward Him is natural. What requires explanation is 
departure from Him. 

The gradual increase of wisdom and knowledge in 
Dante is expressed with great clearness and force. And 
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the measure of his progress is the increasing beauty of 
Beatrice. He was only aware that he had risen into a 
higher sphere, a loftier state of being, by the greater 
loveliness of her face. They passed from sphere to 
sphere almost imperceptibly ; but even as they rose Dante 
beheld an indescribable effulgence in Beatrice’s eyes, 
The vast height of one sphere above the other is 
frequently most marked, corresponding to the vast 
progress of spirit. In Saturn, the smile of Beatrice 
seemed to have disappeared, whereas, in reality, her 
beauty had so increased by the vast ascent, that Dante 
could no longer bear its radiance. “ Did I smile, she said, 
you would at once, like Semele, be burned to ashes.” 
Only when Dante had seen the glorious result of the 
working of the Spirit of God upon man, what he calls 
“the harvest of the heavenly husbandry,” and in the 
midst of all the Saviour, whose person shines through 
all the veils that surround Him, only then was he able 
to endure the radiant beauty of Beatrice. 

Open thine eyes and look on what I am, 

For thou hast seen such things in this high sphere 

That now to bear my smile thou art empowered. 
In this way the poet indicates the greatness of those 
times of revelation which had come to mind and heart 
on the earth, and which he imaginatively enhances in 
his description ‘of the heavens. His picture is made all 
the more impressive by his delineation of Beatrice. He 
compares her to the bird which has brooded all the night 
over the nest of her offspring, and which to see again her 
loved ones and to find the food to feed them, foreruns the 
time and with glowing love waits for the sun to rise? 
And he concludes a magnificent passage by an expression 
of his utter inability to describe the ‘glories of Paradise 


1 Par, xxiii. 1-15. 
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now opening upon him. Not all the tongues of 
Polyhymnia and her sisters could enable him to speak 
one-thousandth part of the truth then revealed to him.’ 

Dante, however, does not find the solution of all his 
mental perplexities even in the sphere of Jupiter, which is 
the supreme abode of Justice. The divine eagle of Jupiter, 
composed by the union of just kings, responds to the 
passion of hope that rises in his mind that there he may 
receive light upon that dark problem which so long had 
wrought upon his spirit as to why the virtuous heathen— 
and of course he has specially in mind his beloved and 
revered Virgil—should be excluded from all hope of 
heaven because they died unbaptized. He receives no 
answer to the difficulty, but is reminded that our vision 
cannot penetrate the depths of Divine Justice. Who is 
he who should judge “a thousand miles away with the 
short sight that carries but a span”?? There we see 
the conflict Dante sustained in his spirit between his 
human instincts and the creed of his Church and 
generation, supposed erroneously to be founded upon 
Scripture. But we also see the relief he found in 
placing two of the virtuous heathen among the just 
souls of this lofty sphere: Rhipeus, because he died 
believing in the Christ who was to come; and Trajan, 
because he believed in the Christ who had come. 

But although many earthly problems remained even in 
the heavens, Dante’s progress in truth and wisdom never 
stayed. Sometimes he saw such a smile light the eyes 
of Beatrice that he thought he must have at last sounded 
the depths of his grace and bliss in Paradise But 
always a greater beauty was unfolded, until at last the 
winsomeness of heavenly truth overpowered him— 


1 Par, xxiii. 55-70. 2 Tbhid, xix. 67-85. 
8 Tbid. xx. 85-129. 4 Ibid. xv. 32-35. 
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The beauty I beheld passed far beyond 

The reach of mortal ken, and I believe 

That only he who made can to the full 

Enjoy it. At this pass I yield me vanquished, 
More overcome than ever yet before 

Was poet by the pressure of his theme; 

For as the sun acts on the feeblest sight, 

So the remembrance of that sweetest smile 
Hath sheared my memory of its very self. 


But Beatrice announces that now they have come into 
the Empyrean, into that “heaven which is pure light, 
light intellectual full-charged with love, love of true good 
full-charged with gladness, gladness which transcendeth 
every sweetness.” And now there comes to Dante 
another of those marvellous transformations of which he 
so often speaks. There shone in that lofty realm a 
living light which wove a web of glory around him. His 
guide explains that this was the salutation with which 
‘the love that dwelt in heaven, and was its peace, was 
receiving him. And with these assurances there came a 
power, a new virtue infused into his soul, to sustain the 
dazzling effulgence which he now approaches. With 
glowing imagery the poet turns our minds to the 
indescribable raptures and mysteries, the surpassing 
excellence of that life which lies nearest to the Source 
of life. Dante saw the mystic River changed into 
“ampler joyance,” and the two Courts of Heaven were 
manifested. “OQ splendour of God,’ he exclaims, 
“ whereby I saw the lofty triumph of this realm of truth, 
give me the power to tell how I beheld it.” This River 
of glorious imagery he sees to be a vast ocean of light 
which “outstretcheth so far circle-wise that its circum- 
ference would be too loose a girdle for the Sun.” And 
rising above this light the souls of the redeemed unite 
in the Mystic Rose of Paradise, the beautiful flower 
of heaven whose petals were made of ransomed spirits, 
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which the poet calls “the sacred soldiery, which in His 
blood Christ made His Spouse.” These living petals as 
they expand pour forth perfume of praise unto that 
Sun that maketh Spring eternally. “He sees the hosts 
of the Saints in the unity of one vital organism of 
beauty, purity, and sweet perfume expanding beneath the 
divine rays of the Uncreated Sun; he sees the hosts of 
angels with faces of vital flame and wings of gold, now 
sinking like bees amidst the living petals of the Rose, 
bringing with the fanning of their wings both peace and 
ardour, now re-ascending to the blessed Fountain of Life 
and Peace where evermore their love abideth and whence 
they replenish their own powers.” } 

At this point Beatrice, who has been the guide of 
Dante through the Earthly Paradise and through the 
spheres of the Nine Heavens, relinquishes her task. Her 
place is taken by St. Bernard, even as she had taken the 
place of Virgil, who had been his guide through the 
abysses of the Inferno, and up the slopes of the Cleansing 
Mount as far as the Earthly Paradise. St. Bernard 
represents the glorified life of contemplation, of immediate 
vision of divine realities. Probably he was chosen for 
this supreme guidance on the ground of the tradition 
that while he was on the earth he had seen the essence of 
the Deity. St. Bernard first leads the poet to contem- 
plate the glory of the saints, then the ineffable beauty of 
Mary the Virgin Mother, who appears surrounded by her 
angels and clothed in the Sun by whose fire the prophet’s 
lips were cleansed and the cherubim kindled with love. 
Dante saw there more than a thousand angels making 
festival, each one possessing distinctive qualities of its 
own. In the midst of them, “smiling to their sports and 
their songs,” he saw that “beauty which was gladness in 


1 Dante’s Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 399. 
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the eyes of all the other saints.” On the joy of the 
Holy Mother, Bernard lovingly turned his eyes, so much 
so that his new pupil was constrained to turn a more 
ardent gaze towards this glowing source of light. And 
there he saw the place assigned to redeemed souls in 
that mystic Rose, the very life of which was fellowship 
with the Virgin. Eve, who opened and thrust the 
wound in humanity that Mary closed and anointed, now 
sits beauteous at the Holy Mother’s feet. Rachel and 
Beatrice, Sarah, Rebecca, Judith and Ruth, Adam and 
Peter (the two Fathers, the one whose audacious sin 
brought bitterness to the race, and the other who bears 
the keys by which men are admitted to this home of life), 
John and Moses, Anna and Lucia, that fair woman who 
had while in heaven been moved with such deep pity 
for Dante in his lost condition on the earth. But above 
all, grace was given him to behold in its fulness of 
beauty that face most like that of Christ, whose bright- 
ness alone had power to prepare for the vision of Christ. 
And finally Bernard intercedes with Mary the Mother to 
fortify Dante with inward power to lift his gaze towards 
the supreme bliss, the vision of God. The essential life 
of all adoration in the presence of divine mystery is 
enshrined in this prayer of St. Bernard. Addressed to 
her who was both Mother and Virgin, who fulfilled in 
herself the Infinite Counsels, who in Heaven was the 
meridian torch of Love, and on the earth the living 
spring of Hope, it breathes the very spirit of trust in 
that embodiment of earthly and heavenly tenderness and 
mercy. Desiring the eternal blessing of this human soul 
who has beheld all the spirits from the lowest realms up 
to the height of heavenly bliss, he yet expresses his deep- 
lying sense of the lofty obligation which rests upon one 
who shall enter into the Vision of Visions, and of the 
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need of sustaining grace to enable him to meet the 
obligation and to keep sound his affections in the days 
hereafter. St. Bernard presents his prayers, beseeching 
that they may not fail through feebleness, that grace 
may be bestowed to enable Dante to uplift his eyes 
towards the ultimate Bliss and Glory. The interceding 
of St. Bernard was reinforced by the prayers of Beatrice 
and her glorified companions. Thus led by that Love 
benign that ever looks on pious prayers, the spirit of 
Dante was inflamed with the ardour of desire, and power 
was given to him to look upon the Sovereign Light and 
Majesty. He saw that of which no tongue could speak, 
no memory retain. His only desire was to be able to 
show forth in his poem one ray of that glory for the sake 
of generations yet unborn. And, as the supreme revela- 
tion in that light of the Eternal, he beheld in the depths 
of the Everlasting Splendour one vast volume of Love 
clasping together the whole universe. And as he 
pondered still upon the mystery his thoughts wandered, 
but the impulse of the will remained, making him bliss- 
fully one with that Love “that moves the sun in heaven 
and all the stars.” 


CHAPTER IV 


HIS EXAMINATION IN FAITH, 
HOPE, AND CHARITY 


ART of the essential experience of Dante in the 
unseen world was to be examined in the funda- 
mentals of Christianity, to discover if he were thoroughly 
well grounded, in heart, conscience, and personal 
acquaintance, in regard to these three—Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. 

He passed with high distinction even in that sphere 
of everlasting light and blessedness where the innermost 
secrets of life are laid bare. He had arrived at that 
realm of the Fixed Stars, the eighth sphere of the 
Celestial Paradise, where the greatest of the apostles, 
St. Peter, St. James, and St. John, came to their true 
glory, into the presence of those flaming spiritual 
Splendours whose one existence was to manifest the 
surpassing excellence of the highest virtues, the Theo- 
logical Virtues. And there he was able to so declare his 
understanding of these that he added light and radiance 
to those lofty spheres and increased the melody of their 

“swelling song. We cannot doubt that in these cantos 
we have the very heart of Dante expressed on these 
essentials of the Christian life. He is so absorbed 
in the declaration of the excellent glory of these 
virtues, so harmonised in spirit with the sphere where 


they were supremely manifested, that he can declare 
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his own full possession of them without the least 
embarrassment. 

The blissful flame, most beauteous of all in that 
Stellar Heaven, was St. Peter, the Master of Faith 
according to Dante. He called upon the poet to speak 
and manifest himself concerning what Faith was. At 
that welcome summons Dante turned to Beatrice, who 
counselled him to speak of what he himself had seen and 
known of the Word of Life. Only personal knowledge 
and experience was of value in that place of revelation. 
“Whether he loveth well, hopeth and believeth well,” 
Beatrice declares to St. Peter, “is not hidden from thee, 
for thou hast thy vision there where everything is seen 
depicted.” These holy ones received the power of dis- 
cernment in the very light of God’s own presence, in the 
Heaven of Heavens where their true home was. They 
saw all things in the light of God, and therefore nothing 
could abide their gaze but what was genuine and 
vital. , 

In answer to the question, What is Faith? Dante 
gives the definition which is found in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which he attributes, as all the Church did then, 
to the Apostle Paul. “Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence (or argument) of things not 
seen.” And St. Peter says it was a good answer if he 
knew what it meant, if he could rightly interpret the 
sense of the words. And again Dante explains that 
Faith was called the substance or support of things 
hoped for, because the deep mysteries of life and reality 
are so hidden from our eyes on the earth that we only 
grasp their existence by belief, on which our hope is 
built. And again, it was called the evidence, or proof 
of things not seen, because all our arguments concerning 
these unseen realities must be based upon this belief. 
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This is not a full definition of faith, nor is it the 
Pauline or the Johannine conception. It is peculiar to 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. But St. 
Thomas Aquinas, whom Dante here follows, declares that 
it expresses the “quiddity” or essence of faith. St. Peter 
was so satisfied with the explanation that he declares 
that if all teaching concerning faith were so clear and 
convincing there would be no room left for the clever- 
ness of the unbelieving critic. 

Afterwards this glorified spirit, St. Peter, comes to 
closer quarters with Dante when he tells him he had 
right well declared the quality and value of faith, but 
avery important question still remained—“ Tell me, if 
thou hast it in thy purse.” Did he possess this faith ? 
for, after all, intellectual definitions of this divine gift 
were not of much value to a man until he could call it 
his own. Dante, however, was able to reply that he did 
fully possess this faith. Faith is again described by St. 
Peter, as “this dear gem on which all virtue is upbuilt.” 
There we see something more than intellectual appre- 
hension of Christian faith. Dante, who is of course the 
real speaker throughout, loved the faith which he knew 
to be the foundation of all virtue. “This dear gem.” 
And so he was glad to respond to St. Peter’s further 
examination, as to whence he had derived his conviction, 
his affection for this truth. “Whence did this dear gem 
come to thee?” He replies, that the ample shower of 
the Holy Spirit which is poured over the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament was proof so convincing to 
his mind that compared to it all demonstration seemed 

1 Aquinas suggests the following as a more precise definition: Fides 
est habitus mentis, quo inchoatur vita xterna in nobis, faciens intellectum 


assentire non apparentibus; Faith is the habit of the mind whereby 
eternal life is originated within us, causing the intellect to assent to the 


non-apparent. 
20 
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feeble and pointless. The Scriptures themselves bore 
evidence from beginning to end of a Divine Spirit at 
work upon them. They were their own witness. More 
than that, the works that followed (miracles among other 
signs of the divine presence) confirmed the testimony of 
these inspired volumes. The works were not the pro- 
duct of nature, apart from the power of a Supreme Will 
and Intelligence. And he adds, that if it should be said 
that we have only the word of Scripture that miracles 
ever really happened, then he would reply, that if the 
world turned to Christianity without these wondrous 
works, then the fact itself is a miracle a hundredfold 
‘more marvellous than all the alleged signs of Christianity 
put together. That shrewd, clear-sighted argument 
needs no elaboration. It stands by its own convincing 
power. The great spiritual leader entirely approves of 
the argument, and says, “The grace that holdeth amorous 
converse with thy mind” (that is, the Heavenly Wisdom 
of Beatrice) “hath taught you to speak in most becoming 
manner so that I can fully sanction your utterance.” 
But still he leads Dante on to make plain the contents 
of his faith, and to say again whence he learnt so to 
believe, and the poet declares his faith— 

I in one God believe, one God alone, 

Eternal, who moveth all the heavenly spheres 

With love and with desire, himself nnmoved. 
The meaning is not that God himself is not moved by 
love and desire towards the universe, which would be 
the very opposite of Dante’s faith, but that the Deity 
requires no motive outside of Himself to prompt His 
action. All that He does springs spontaneously from 
what He is in his eternal Being. 

And this belief has been derived, the poet says, not 

only by philosophical reasoning, but from the truth 
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derived through Moses and the Prophets, the Psalms, 
the Gospels, and the Epistles— 


What ye yourselves did write 
When ye were gifted with the Holy Ghost. 


And further he adds— 


In three eternal Persons I believe 
Who form one Being, at once so One and Three 
That we may rightly say, He is, They are. 


With this profound mysterious state whereof 
I speak, my mind has many, many times 
Imprinted been by evangelic truth. 


This the beginning is: this is the spark 
Which then dilates into a living flame 
And like a star in heaven now shines in me. 

These words bear all the signs of one whose faith is 
a matter of personal conviction. And any one who 
arrives at that living apprehension of the essential 
reasonableness of these great truths will find the life of 
faith in God no longer difficult but gloriously spontaneous. 
The doctrine of the Triune God will no longer be an 
obstacle to belief, but its very ground and security. The 
living flame of faith in the supreme Love and Power 
will shine like a star in the soul. 

Dante is next examined in Hope by the Apostle 
St. James. It was fitting, Beatrice declared, that Hope 
should be proclaimed in that heavenly height., And St. 
James bids Dante to be reassured, for it was right that 
whatever ascended to this exalted sphere should be 
matured there. But the poet was still conscious of the 
many times in his earthly pilgrimage when he had failed 
to exercise the virtue of Hope. But “that tender one 
who guided the feathers of his wing to so lofty a flight ” 
made answer on his behalf. Beatrice interpreted his 
experience “with larger, other eyes” than the poet's. 
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She measured his hope by another standard, and boldly 
declared that this soul possessed the largest measure of 
that virtue of Hope, and that this was well known 
in the heavenly hosts who had witnessed his brave 
career— 

Not one among her sons richer in hope 

Church militant possesses, and in the sun 

Which shineth through the heavens it stands recorded. 
Dante, thus encouraged, speaks out his whole soul. He 
defines Hope with special reference to the future life, as 
an expectation of future glory, the product of divine 
grace and the working out of a worthy life in ourselves. 
He derives this hope from Scripture—‘“From many 
stars cometh this light to me.” From the Psalmist, who 
sings, “Let them hope in Thee who know Thy name.” 
From the Apostle James himself, in his words of lofty 
encouragement, “Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation, for when he hath been tried he shall receive 
the crown of life which the Lord hath promised to them 
that love Him”; and from the Apostle John, who declared 
his Vision of the white robes of the Redeemed. From 
Isaiah too he draws his hope of the union of glorified 
body and soul in the unseen world, from the perplexing 
words, “In their land they shall possess the double.” 

This was essentially the hope which Dante had 
maintained through all his trials—a hope which does 
not vitally differ from that of more modern days, but 
only varies the emphasis. We do not begin our hope 
with expectation of the Eternal Beatitude. We exercise 
that virtue which Christ teaches us first for our own 
development in goodness and truth, and for the 
redemption of this present world, and we go on from 
that to the all-embracing hope of immortal blessedness. 
But it must be said that the older way of emphasising 
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the glory of the world to come provided genuine 
inspiration for social enthusiasm and service. 

As Dante ended his words upon Hope with his 
glowing expectation of the ultimate union of soul and 
body, the whole sphere rang with lofty praise—* Let 
them hope in Thee.” And then from among this shining 
choir there flashed another Holy Radiance. This was 
the Apostle who lay on the breast of our Lord. When 
Dante learned who the Apostle was, he fixed his gaze 
intently upon him. The supreme interest in the 
Apostle for Dante was the love of which he was the 
embodiment. This was vital to his very life, whereas 
the question about his being borne bodily into heaven 
was entirely outside the welfare of his spirit. Beatrice 
welcomed the appearance of this living light and “ held 
her look upon the Apostles just like a bride, silent and 
unmoving.” Dante showed such intensity of desire to 
see the glorified body of the Apostle (according to the 
legend that he had never died) that he was blinded and 
could not see the face of Beatrice. Of this fact many 
explanations, symbolic and otherwise, have been given, 
but the most natural interpretation is to see a reflex of 
Dante’s own experience in which he knew that he only 
rendered himself incapable of beholding the highest 
spiritual truth when his mind turned away to search 
into mundane matters. Beatrice, on the other hand, 
had never for one moment allowed her gaze to be turned 
from its fixed intent. But in his dismay at the loss of 
sight, Dante was reassured by the Apostle, who bids him 
take back to earth the truth that he had died as other 
men— 

Earth in the earth my body is. 

Also he is encouraged to declare the supreme object 

on which his love is focused; when this was done his 
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sight would return, for Beatrice had in her hand the 
power of Ananias. Love would lead him back to 
Heavenly Wisdom. Dante declares that the flame of 
love which Beatrice brought into his heart was still 
burning there, and that the beginning and the end of 
that affection, and of all other love in his nature, was 
God. God was eternally good, and to know Him was of 
necessity to love Him. Love kindled love, and the more 
the soul knew of that holy excellence the more the heart 
would be enkindled. 

But Dante is required to give other reasons for his 
love of God. And the answer he gives reveals one who 
had learned by his own experience, by his earnest striving 
after truth, that faith and hope and love are bound 
together in indissoluble union— 


All those fast bonds which have the power to turn 
The heart to God, co-work upon my love. 


The being of the world and my own being, 
The death which He endured that I might live, 
The hope of all believers which is mine. 


These with the living consciousness I have 
Of God’s great goodness, drew me from the sea 
Of evil love, and placed me on this shore. 


Thus all the leaves which in the garden bloom 
Of the Eternal Gardener, now I love 
In measure of the good they bear from Him. 

The magnificent close of this trial of Dante’s Faith, 
Hope, and Love is accompanied by sweetest harmonies, 
Beatrice joining with the rest of the angelic choir in the 
adoration, Holy, Holy, Holy. And then Dante became 
conscious of returning sight, and gradually he saw with 
a clearness of vision never before experienced. And s0 
again he rests in that Heavenly Truth and Wisdom 
which had brought him up from lowest depths into the 
land of Celestial Peace. 
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Nay, come up hither. From this wave-washed mound 

Unto the furthest flood-brim look with me; 

Then reach on with thy thought till it be drowned. 

Miles and miles distant though the grey line be 

And though thy soul sail leagues and leagues beyond,— 

Still, leagues beyond those leagues, there is more sea. 
DantE GABRIEL RosseErti, The House of Life. 


Away to sea! no matter where the coast: 
The road that turns for home turns never wrong; 
Where waves run high my bird will not be lost: 
His home I know: ’tis where the winds are strong— 
Where on a throne of billows, rolling hoary 
And green and blue and splashed with sunny glory, 
Far far from shore—from farthest promontory— 
Prophetic Nature bares the secret of the story 
That holds the spheres in song! 

THEODORE Warrs-Dunton, 
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CHAPTER 1 
IN SCRIPTURE 


HE central splendour of the manifold idealism of the 

Scriptures abides in the life of Jesus of Nazareth, 

which was a perfect realisation of all possible human 
ideals of moral excellence. 

The conception of man’s highest good which prevails 
in the Old Testament was social. The individual was 
largely submerged beneath the idea of the nation. But 
it was always a welfare to be realised in obedience to 
that righteousness which was ultimately found in the 
law of God. The Passion of the Psalmists and Prophets 
was spent in the endeavour to inspire an enthusiasm for 
that holy Will in the minds of the people. And no 
pious soul could ever be without a very full and rich 
ideal of personal life. When Christ came He found that 
conception of national good hardened and converted into 
routine and mechanism. The more spiritual elements 
of the Hebrew hope were obscured, and the more mate- 
rialistic too prominent. And He, by teaching and by 
life, set forth in contrast to this Messianic ambition the 
pure and elevating ideal of a Kingdom which should 
reproduce on earth the principles of Heaven. The 
necessity for personal purity and devotion was declared 
to be paramount. The main purpose of Christ was to 
make known the mind of the unseen Father, to vivify 


the idea of God in the mind and heart of men, and 
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then to establish that living conception of the God of 
holiness and love as the ideal. “Be ye, therefore, perfect, 
even as your Father in Heaven is perfect.” The prayer 
Christ taught His disciples to pray is a sublime expression 
of the eternal idea. “Hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven.” Social good of the most unrestricted character 
is clearly based upon personal devotion to the will of 
God. 

The abiding principle for all quest of the ideal was 
laid down by Jesus of Nazareth. We shall never 
understand a great part of His teaching until we are 
conscious that it was a sublime call for men never to rest 
in what was immediately attainable, but ever to press 
on towards the highest and the best. That was the 
spirit of Christ when He taught men not to be content 
with just doing their bare duty, that which they are 
comfortably able to do, but to try to attain to that 
which at present is unattainable. “When you have 
done all that is commanded you say, We are unprofitable 
servants, we have done that which is our duty to do.” 
Extra service, done out of sheer benevolence, was what He 
desired. “Christian morality was to be ardent and 
active, exceeding duty and outstripping requirement.” ” 
“Lord, how often shall my brother sin against me, and 
I forgive him? until seven times?” Peter asked, assign- 
ing as he thought a very generous allowance for the 
forgiving spirit.= The answer was: “I say not unto thee 
until seven times, but until seventy times seven.” There 
is to be no limit to the goodwill one is to bear to an 
erring brother. 

Such teaching was embodied in the whole action and 
spirit of Christ’s life. He could never rest in that 


1 Luke xvii. 10. 2 Hece Homo. 3 Matt, xviii. 21. 
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standard of life which measured things by their im- 
mediate practicability. Not what was attainable at 
present, in the world as it now is, but what was right 
and true according to the divine purpose, and in the 
world as it ought to be. This human excellence Christ 
did more than expound and occasionally illustrate. 
He realised it in His own person, brought it out of the 
realm of dreams and made it a positive reality. “The 
law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came 
(éyévero) by Jesus Christ.”1 The ideal was real for 
Him also in His actual experience. The temptation was 
the urging upon Him to forsake the ideal for something 
more practical. His victory was the decisive choice, 
through life and through death, of the perfect will of 
God. In His own actual life He proved how “the 
narrow path of present duty might be illuminated by the 
splendours of the eternal world, while the assurance of 
something yet more glorious than now appeared might 
thrill the heart of the faithful wayfarer.” 2 

And this ideal He has left implanted in the very 
heart of the race. He who called men to the pure and 
undivided worship of the Heavenly Father has Himself 
been exalted to the world’s Supreme Ideal. All who 
come after can but unfold and make vivid to others 
some part of the glorious inheritance which is to be 
found in Christ. They can but teach as He taught, 
and, better still, live as He lived, pursuing steadily and 
enthusiastically the ideal He has made so alluring. The 
Apostle Paul made perhaps his most enduring contribu- 
tion to our world by the fact that he followed that 
divine excellence. The only noble existence, he declared, 
was to forget the things already accomplished, and to 


1 John i, 17. 
27. O. Lambert, Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. 
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reach forth unto those things yet to be realised. And 
he can, in all humility and truth, point to his own 
example: “I do not consider myself to have attained : 
I press forward toward the mark of the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 

The Christian social ideal is portrayed with all the 
glowing colours of an inspired poetic imagination in the 
closing chapters of the Apocalypse. The description 
may be “in terms of a Jewish tradition originally 
describing an earthly Jerusalem surrounded by the 
respectful nations of the world,” but it can scarcely 
be interpreted as a “description of the heavenly bliss 
rescued for the saints, which the poet describes in genuine 
Semitic fashion.” Whatever sources the author may 
have used for various parts of his composition, it stands 
as a whole describing the coming of a new heaven and a 
new earth, and the descent unto this renewed world of 
the Heavenly City. “I, John, saw the holy city, new 
Jerusalem, coming down from God, out of heaven, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her husband.” ? 

It is a new state, a new order of human life in which 
God and man shall dwell together in mutual fellowship. 
As the Infinite Presence is tabernacled in mankind in 
the person of the Son Incarnate, so, in the new order 
which was to be, the Deity would again make His 
dwelling among mankind.* And all the joy, freedom, 
and fulness of life is to be realised as the result of this 
intimate communion of the human and the Divine. 

And if the imagery and the symbolism of the seer’s city 
be interpreted with the same sympathy which is shown 
to Dante’s Divina Commedia, the whole passage yields 
a social ideal which is thoroughly Christian. Is it 


? Moffatt, Introd. to Lit. of N.T. 2 Apoc. xxi. 2. 
* Cf. Apoc, xxi, 8 and John i. 14, 
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unreasonable to believe that the writer, or, if one will, 
the compiler, of these vivid imaginations had some true 
conception of what might be on the earth if only men 
gladly lived in acceptance of the Divine Will?- He was 
well acquainted with the conflict being waged with all that 
was bestial and cruel in the world. Might he not also 
_ have looked on to an ideal of his mind and heart, a new 
day on the earth, an “eternal morning where the breath 
of heaven is sweet, and the vast city of God sparkles 
like a diamond in the radiance of His presence”?! 
Bousset says of this book that “though largely dependent 
upon tradition it is not wholly without the marks of a 
creative spirit.” And could not such a creative spirit, 
even though it be not of the first order, possess enough 
spiritual insight to discern the conditions requisite to 
establish a true city of God on the earth? In the midst 
of the Inferno of persecution and cruelty which the 
Church of his time was passing through, could he not 
lift up his eyes “to discern at least a tower of that true 
city ”? 

This prophetic ideal need not be postponed to the 
world to come. It has its realisation also here. It sets 
before the hope of all believers that better day which 
shall be when God’s immediate presence is so plainly 
manifest that there is no need of temple or sacrifice, of 
sun or moon to lighten it. All nations are to bring 
their loving tribute to add to its glory and excellence, 
and in turn to receive healing of all their pains and 
sorrows. A life in which there is no dividing sea, no 
night, no sorrow nor crying, no curse, and no death, 
has its centre in, and derives its life from, unbroken 
communion with the Source of Life. This is the ideal 
which stands, not unworthily, at the close of our New 


1 Moffatt, Introd. to Lit. of N.T. 
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Testament. It was not without significance that the 
book was chronologically misplaced. For although other 
writers of the New Testament whose works are later in 
time have surpassed this author in spiritual discernment, 
yet none present a fairer ideal of the consummation of 
all earthly strife and sorrow in this pure city of God. 


CHAPTER II 
IN TENNYSON 


MONG great souls who have called their own and 
following generations to the ideal excellence none 
has been more conspicuous or persuasive than Tennyson. 
For more than fifty years his clear, poetic spirit 
summoned his fellows to a quenchless ardour for the 
larger possibilities of life. In the same noble line with 
the Apostles, and with their Lord, the poet is found. 
He directs our thought continually towards the ideal, 
and in this lies the abiding secret of his influence and 
greatness. 

The earliest poem in which Tennyson expresses the 
constraint of the ideal upon his art and his life is that 
of The Two Vowes. The one voice persistently speaks 
with the accents of materialism. It depreciates all the 
glory of man, his thought, his achievement, his destiny. 
The other voice speaks, at the last, of hope and peace, 
love and joy. But before this second voice speaks with 
clear and certain sound the poet must himself summon 
up all that is best and strongest in his own nature to 
combat the gloomy suggestions of unbelief. And he 
holds his own in the conflict by realising “the perfect 
type,” which in spite of all life’s mystery and hardship 
dwells in his mind and heart. He discerns and cherishes 
the true ideal of all human life. 


To the suggestion that all our generous. ardour for the 
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higher attainments comes to an end in the dust of the 
grave, the poet replies that he was still resolved, as in 
the earlier years before he heard this sinister voice, 


To war with falsehood to the knife, 
And not to lose the good of life. 


So far as might be he would 


Search out through all I felt and saw, 
The springs of life, the depths of awe, 
And reach the law within the law: 


At least, not rotting like a weed, 

But, having sown some generous seed, 

Fruitful of further thought and deed. 
He knew the force of all the mystery around and within, 
but in his heart there was still something, he felt, 

That touches me with mystic gleams 

Like glimpses of forgotten dreams. 

And these mystic gleams he will follow, seeking ever 
for the larger, fuller life of the spirit of which they spoke. 
And when the discomfited spirit of evil says he will not 
argue with his dreams, the poet replies that the horizon 
of his life cannot be darkened while the universal instinct 
of the better life beyond remains to him— 

Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 


No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly long’d for death. 


"Tis life, of which our nerves are scant, 
Oh, life, not death, for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that we want. 


And so the other, higher, sweeter voice finally makes 
itself heard— 


So heavenly-toned, that in that hour 
From out my sullen heart a power 
Broke, like the rainbow from the shower, 


To feel, altho’ no tongue can prove, 
That every cloud, that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love, 
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So the victory is gained through the power of an ideal. 
The voices that Tennyson loved to interpret were 
those that told him how the thought of man is “a deep 
beyond the deep, and a height beyond the height”; that 
what we call our hearing and our seeing are very far 
from being adequate to the truth of things— 
The Peak is high and flush’d 
At his highest with sunset fire ; 
The Peak is high, and the stars are high, 
And the thought of a man is higher.} 

He is fascinated by those silent voices which summon 
him to the ideal— 

Forward to the starry track 
Glimmering up the heights beyond me, 
On and always on.? 

And the voice of the Grey Magician, Merlin, who with 
his dying breath incites the young mariner to follow 
ever the gleam of the Truth and Life beyond, was the 
voice of his own soul. 

There is no poet better able than Tennyson to make 
us realise the sense of boundlessness. In all our life, 
our work, even our commonest labour, we are face to 
face with the Infinite. The “little flower in the 
crannied wall” contains in itself, if only it can be rightly 
interpreted, the whole secret of man and of God. Again, 
the love of man which speaks of the greater, all-compre- 
hending, all-originating love of God, you never can come 
to the end of its possibility— 

This is the golden morning of love, 
And you are his morning star. 

Flash, I am coming, I come 

By meadow and stile and wood, 

Oh, lighten into my eyes and my heart, 
Into my heart and my blood! 


= 


1 The Voice and the Peak. ‘ 2 The Silent Voices, 
21 
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Heart, are you great enough 

For a love that never tires? 

Oh heart! are you great enough for love? 
I have heard of thorns and briers. 

Over the thorns and briers, 

Over the meadows and stiles, 

Over the world to the end of it, 

Flash for a million miles, 


That is the question for every would-be idealist; have 
we heart enough for this pursuit, this never-ending 
quest? Can youth and strength understand the heart 
of Tennyson as he drew near to the close of his days, 
and made Merlin, the Magician, the mouthpiece of his 
brave and wholesome counsel and inspiration ? 

There, on the border 

Of boundless ocean 

And all but in Heaven, 

Hovers the Gleam. 

Not of the sunlight, 

Not of moonlight, 

Not of the starlight ! 

Oh, young mariner, 

Down to the haven 

Call your companions, 

Launch your vessel 

And crowd your canvas, 

And, ere it vanishes 

Over the margin, 

After it, follow it, 

Follow the Gleam ! 


But Tennyson does not, in urging men to pursue the 
ideal with unwearied diligence, mean that we shall fling 
away the immediately practical. We are to seek the 
highest through present duty and possibility. We serve 
our own day and generation. We take our part in 
making life a little more tolerable for our fellows. But 
we do it because we are seeking that glowing ideal 
of God which Christ called the Kingdom of Heaven. 
There is nothing truer to our poet than this, that the 
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path of daily duty, earnestly, faithfully followed, is the 
path to glory. 

He, that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 

Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 

His path upward, and prevail’d, 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 

Are close upon the shining table-lands 

To which our God Himself is moon and sun,} 

In his fine version of the Holy Grail legend, Tennyson 
makes it quite clear that he deeply distrusts any quest 
for some higher good which takes men away from actual 
life and from their fellows. His monk, the good 
Ambrosius, found it good to turn from the miracles and 
marvels which he pored over in books, and to go 
amongst the simple villagers around his cell, and sym- 
pathise with all the petty cares and joys and interests 
that filled their days. 

And Arthur, the blameless knight, could not be 
drawn away from the task which God had given him 
for any quest of a visionary good. He told the knights 
who were hotly enthusiastic for this new enterprise, to 
behold the Mystic Cup of the Grail with its sacred 
blood, that they would find their quest a following of 
wandering fires, lost in the quagmire, while he, for- 
saken by them in his civilising work for the helping 
of the world, would have his purpose frustrated. 
His noble fellowship would be broken up, and he 
its leader left gazing at a barren board and a lean 
Order, and human wrongs would be left to right 
themselves. 

But was that faithful adhesion to the divinely given 
task a forsaking of the vision? Not so. The holiest 
secrets are made known to those who are faithful in the 


1 Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington. 
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round of duty. King Arthur said that he, as king, was 
but as the hind 


To whom a space of land is given to plough, 
Who may not wander from the allotted field 
Before his work be done; but, being done, 

Let visions of the night or of the day 

Come, as they will; and many a time they come, 
Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air 

But vision—yea, his very hand and foot— 

In moments when he feels he cannot die, 

And knows himself no vision to himself, 

Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 

Who rose again: ye have seen what ye have seen. 


CHAPTER III 
IN THE LIFE OF ANDREA DEL SARTO 


N the opening years of the sixteenth century there 
were in Italy four famous artists. In the order of 
their age they were: Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, 
Andrea del Sarto, and Raphael. Three of these, as the 
whole world knows, rose to the highest rank of creative 
art, and the fourth was endowed with faculties which 
might have enabled him to rank with this famous tri- 
umvirate, and possibly in some respects to surpass them. 
Because of his skill in the technique of art, in drawing, 
composition, and colouring, he was early proclaimed as 
“the faultless painter.” But the history of art, and the 
comparison of his pictures with those of his brilliant 
contemporaries which is possible to-day in most of our 
great galleries, have revealed a falling-off in Andrea’s 
work. While the career of Raphael is seen to be one 
long, triumphal progress from achievement to achieve- 
ment, that of del Sarto reveals the loss of power and of 
inspiration. The nature of the catastrophe, the cause of 
it, and the ultimate responsibility for it, have been, as 
was inevitable, much discussed; the history of the man’s 
own life has been examined, and there the deep-lying 
cause of all the failure has been discovered. 
The story of Andrea del Sarto and of his life-work is 
one which is finely suggestive for every age, not only in 


the realm of art but in that broader and all-comprehen- 
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sive realm of humanity. And in this case, as a recent 
biographer has said: “The art and the life are so vitally 
interlaced with each other that one must understand the 
tragedy of the man before we can do justice to his 
works.” 1 

What, then, are the well-established facts of the 
history ? His father, who was a tailor (hence the name 
the artist bears, del Sarto), was poor, but had some true 
idea of making the best of the talent which in earliest 
years declared itself in his son, and took him, before he 
could scarcely read or write, to a goldsmith, who taught 
him the art of working in metal, and then, recognising 
the promise of genius, passed him on to the Florentine 
painter, Piero de Cosimo. In the studio of this master 
Andrea acquired his wonderful skill as a colourist, his 
fine perception for nature, his appreciation of the value 
of landscape backgrounds. But the many eccentricities 
and morbid sensibilities of his teacher, and the hopeless 
confusion of his studio, drove Andrea to another master, - 
where, in healthy rivalry with other rising artists, he 
further developed the skill which earned him the title 
he bears, and obtained for him his first commission. 
The lay brotherhood of St. John the Baptist wished to 
have some representations of their patron saint always 
before their eyes in the cloister, and so they commis- 
sioned this young painter to execute the work ; and 
he painted three of his famous frescoes for that institu- 
tion, della Scalzo. Del Sarto was the first to use fresco 
with the freedom and largeness of style for which the 
Italian school is so celebrated, and, although his work 
brought him very small remuneration, it established his 
name as one of the great artists of Florence. 

About this time, in 1512, when he was twenty-five 


1 Emil Schaeffer’s Monograph on Andrea del Sarto. 
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years old and was just coming to his fuller powers as an 
artist, he married one Lucrezia, the widow of a hatter. 
According to Vasari, one of the intimate pupils of del 
Sarto, and the famous biographer of Florentine art, she 
was a virago who destroyed her husband’s life as a man 
and an artist, and at last left him to die a miserable 
death. 

It has been suggested that Vasari, who suffered so 
much himself from this woman’s violent temper, was 
not fitted to give an impartial view of her character. 
But her insatiable demands for money and the false 
friends who were ever around her, are well-established 
facts. In any case, Lucrezia was hopelessly vulgar and 
commonplace, utterly unable, even if she had been will- 
ing, to sympathise with the higher aspirations of her 
husband’s art, and we need imagine no worse infliction 
upon a man of artistic temperament. 

Six years after his marriage, Andrea was invited to 
Paris, to the Court of Francis 1., where for one glorious 
year he found freedom for his art, and was able to win 
distinction and fame in the dazzle and gaiety of that 
brilliant circle. Needless to say, Lucrezia was not with 
him, and as she could not control either her husband or 
his purse while the Alps separated them, she sent him a 
letter pleading her loneliness and misery, and summon- 
ing him back to Florence. Andrea was not of the stuff 
to resist the call, and so, promising to return in a few 
months, he left Paris, and was entrusted by Francis with 
large sums of money to purchase for him paintings and 
works of antique art. In Florence, under the infatuation 
of his passion for his worthless wife, and instigated by 
her, he plunged into all kinds of excess and extrava- 
gance, left his parents in want, and finally embezzled the 
money of the French king, using it to build a house for 
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himself and Lucrezia. From this faithlessness to his 
plighted word and to a solemn trust, Andrea never 
recovered. He became reckless, and painted hastily in 
the endeavour to meet the ever-growing demands of his 
wife and her band of satellites. He undertook copying 
work, accepted commissions at a miserable rate of pay- 
ment, which art patrons and ecclesiastics eagerly took 
advantage of, and laboured night and day to get them 
finished—gaining all the time, it is said, in correctness of 
style and beauty of colour, but revealing plainly for all 
eyes to read a lost soul. As a wretched, disappointed, 
and embittered man he sank lower and lower, until at 
the age of forty-three years he died of the plague, and 
was hastily buried in the convent of the Nunziati, which 
he had adorned with the second series of his frescoes. 
We may certainly expect that the deep-lying mental 
or moral characteristics of a man will reveal themselves 
in his work, especially if that work be subject, by its 
very nature, to prolonged inspection. Also, the higher 
and finer the work of the man the more clearly will this 
self-revelation appear, and we may expect it to be 
specially manifest in the productions of an artist. We 
may not always find clear traces, say, of Giotto’s alleged 
heresies concerning the Holy Mother in his religious 
frescoes, or of the reputed stinginess of Titian in the 
gleaming magnificence of his paintings ;! there may be 
realms of artistic performance in which the moral char- 
acter of the painter will not glaringly obtrude itself, as 
in the painting of simple landscapes; but we cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that moral degradation of the 
man can exist without a sinister influence upon the 
essential quality of all that he represents on canvas or 
in stone. And especially when the painter undertakes 
1 Emil Schaeffer, Andrea del Sarto. 
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to embody religious conceptions, the highest possible to 
the human spirit, it is inevitable that a serious flaw in 
the moral worth of the man will cause his art to suffer 
unspeakably. .Del Sarto is a complete illustration of 
these principles. The weakly sensuous nature, living for 
the present, and with no business capacity, was easily 
victimised. The marvel is not that del Sarto failed to 
paint Madonnas of the highest excellence, but that his 
work retained so much of genuine beauty. 

On the middle level of artistic attainment, where the 
representation of colour, form, and light is mainly con- 
cerned, Andrea can scarcely be surpassed. The grace, 
the enchanting beauty and sweetness of his figures, and 
the subduing light in which he surrounds them, makes 
one almost forget the higher qualities in which they are 
lacking. As an example, we may take the painting in 
the tribune of the Uffizi Gallery in Florence, called the 
“Madonna of the Harpies,” produced just before he left 
Florence for the court of Francis. The figures of the 
Madonna and of St. Francis and of John the Baptist are 
dignified and noble, full of real depth and expressiveness, 
while the Child is the embodiment of infant grace and 
naturalness. The genial qualities which it was in Andrea 
to express are there seen in a way which enables one to 
feel how great were the powers which in this artist were 
frustrated. For when you return to most of his paint- 
ings, especially of his later years, after having filled your 
mind with the spiritual elevation, the lofty ideas and 
solemn feeling, say, of Leonardo and Raphael, you realise 
how far short he has come of their glory. 

Comparison may be made of work in which Andrea 
has undertaken the same theme with artists like 
Leonardo, Giotto, and Raphael, as, for example, in his 
“Last Supper.” In this fresco del Sarto challenges com- 
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parison with Leonardo’s masterpiece, and a critic has 
said: “He gives a light turn to the head of Jesus which 
robs the Saviour of much of His solemnity and dignity. 
So wonderful is the play of the Apostles’ hands that the 
gesture of Christ appears poor, and far removed from 
the majesty represented in the painting of Leonardo.” ! 
In other words, the mind of the artist was not possessed 
by any great or true idea of the central figure of his 
subject and of all human history, and the idea which 
was not there could not be expressed by the artist. 

In the Dresden Gallery of Painting there are two 
examples of del Sarto, both of which express the same 
features as the “Last Supper.” In the painting of 
“ Abraham’s Offering of Isaac,” the drawing, the composi- 
tion, and the colouring are most effective, but the whole 
work fails to convince. The spirit of true sacrifice is 
not there. The art of del Sarto has been called a 
feminine art, lacking in manly qualities, and this painting 
of Abraham’s sacrifice has been cited as an illustration. 
“This light, feminine art is not capable of representing 
the terribleness of the occasion, and although the eyes 
of the patriarch roll fearfully, and the pathetic out- 
stretched right hand clasps the knife with iron resolution,” 
yet we know quite well that no blood will be shed2 
There is no blood in the whole conception. The idea of 
sacrifice, with all its pathos, tenderness, and anguish, is 
beyond the power of the artist, who only succeeds in 
being theatrical. 

How inadequate, again, is the expression of the 
Madonna in the painting of her betrothal with St. 
Catherine to suggest any of the deeper ideas which 
belong to such a conception. Mary, as the ancient 


1 Emil Schaeffer, Andrea del Sarto. 
2 Ibid. 
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legend narrates, had long desired this marriage of 
Catherine with her Son, and Catherine had forgotten all 
her books, her learning, her philosophy, and all human 
interests in her desire for personal fitness to become the 
bride of this celestial bridegroom. In painting this 
mystic event, one thinks how a Raphael or a Leonardo 
would have brought a fine light of exaltation and ecstasy 
into the eyes of this embodiment of spiritual devotion 
at the moment of its consummation. But in del Sarto’s 
delineation both of the Madonna and of St. Catherine, 
the glory of the transforming moment is absent. One 
feels deeply the lack of inward power in the artist. It 
is this absence of ideas, this failure to rise into the 
higher realms of spiritual insight, this lack of soul which 
impresses the student of del Sarto’s paintings. He has 
no skill to paint the shining light of Heaven in which 
the Madonnas of Fra Angelico and Botticelli are en- 
throned. Nor has he the power to represent those truer 
conceptions of a more human motherhood which so 
deeply subdue our heart in the “Sistine Madonna.” The 
eyes of his Madonnas and Holy Ones, beautiful as they 
are with joy and earthly loveliness, are not lighted with 
the rapture of the earlier masters. Nor do they know 
the mystery which appears in the creations of Leonardo. 
The eyes of his women seldom, if ever, exhibit a sense 
of human mystery and pain. They are clear, untroubled, 
even unconcerned. They hide no sorrow. 

Raphael’s Madonnas, on the other hand, are full of 
expression. They reveal the lofty ideas in the mind of 
the painter; whereas del Sarto’s are made to look 
beautiful, and that is all. How significant it is that 
nearly all Andrea’s Madonnas were portraits of Lucrezia, 
the woman who only possessed physical beauty, who had 
no lofty ideas to express, no soul to manifest. Explain 
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it as we may, no one can study the work of del Sarto 
without detecting a serious decline in his artistic power. 
And the tragedy of his career is no less pitiable because 
the degradation is not seen in his work at a glance. 
His fine skill as a painter still remained to him, even 
while he was conscious of failure. 

All art demands the striving for the ideal. The fact 
is full of suggestion for all. And nowhere does it come 
with greater force and urgency than in the seeking for 
the Kingdom of God and its righteousness. The art of 
living worthily as sons and daughters of the Most High 
is the noblest of all artistic endeavours. To live accord- 
ing to our own nature as God meant it, according to 
His will revealed in Christ Jesus, this calls for unceas- 
ing and unwearied aspiration. To cease to fix the eye 
upon the excellence unattained is to make our life a 
failure. No matter if we are still able to maintain a 
respectable existence, one with which our friends can 
find little fault, if we know, and if God knows, that we 
have lived for years without being concerned about 
attaining truth and holiness, our life has assuredly failed 
of its true and holy calling. “Wherefore, gird up the 
loins of your mind, and hope to the end for the grace 
which is being brought unto you in the revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” 


CHAPTER IV 
IN BROWNING’S ANDREA DEL SARTO 


LLOWING for the known limitations of George Vasari 

as an accurate biographer, and for the element of 
legend which always tends to gather round those who 
fill a large space in the public eye, the main facts are 
beyond question concerning Andrea del Sarto, the Italian 
painter, contemporary with Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, 
and Michelangelo. And all is most skilfully set forth 
in Browning’s poem with true poetic imagination; the 
clear, vivid imaging forth of a human experience, entered 
into with the penetrating sympathy of a fellow-artist. 
Andrea’s birth of lowly parents; his rapid rise to con- 
summate skill as a painter and to fame; his glorious 
year of aspiration, of achievement, and of still greater 
promise spent in the dazzle and gaiety of the French 
Court under the sumptuous patronage of Francis 1.; his 
return to Florence at the instigation of his beautiful and 
fascinating, but selfish and unscrupulous, wife Lucrezia ; 
his commission from Francis to purchase for him costly 
works of art; his unfaithfulness to his trust, and his 
misappropriation of the sums of money entrusted; his 
subsequent extravagance and dissipation under the 
influence of his wife and her satellites; the gradually 
increasing alienation from him of Lucrezia, her indifference 
to his feeling as a man and to his ambitions as an artist ; 


the heightening infatuation of Andrea, who for her sake 
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had declined from his great ideal as a painter and 
consented to become a copyist, a rapid producer of 
marketable wares, so doing violence to the very soul of 
his art and to the finest honour of his manhood—all 
these are with rare poetic skill interwoven to form this 
dramatic monologue in which the poet enters into the 
inner life of the artist and the man. 

The truth about the decline from right aspiration 
which Andrea knew in himself finds early expression in 
the poem. As he sits in the twilight with Lucrezia, 
looking across from Florence to Fiesole, he sees his life, 
all he was born to be and do, and the actual outcome of 
it, as “a twilight piece”—for it was twilight now for 
both of them: for her, at the point of her first pride 
in him, now a thing of the past; and for him at all 
points— 

My youth, my hope, my art, being all toned down 

To yonder sober pleasant Fiesole. : 
The fine edge had gone from his sensibility, the zest from 
his life, the happy sting out of his aspiration. It was 
“autumn now in everything.” 

The final catastrophe, in which Andrea was forsaken 
by his wife and her many “friends” who had preyed 
upon the genius of the artist, is not told here. History 
informs us that he died miserably of the plague in 1531, 
when he was only forty-three years of age, and that his 
wife lived in her own fashion for forty years after. The 
date of the poem is 1525, six years before the death of 
the painter, and is fixed for us by the line which records 
how Raphael (“that famous youth the Urbinate,” who 
died in 1520 at the age of thirty-seven) had died 
five years before. What we see here is the rapidly 
maturing alienation of Lucrezia, and perhaps the begin- 
ning of the final rupture, in spite of the devotion, 
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which might be chivalrous were it not so abject, of 
Andrea. 

In this imaginative portrayal of the soul of Andrea, 
Browning has given perhaps the finest, the most subtle 
quality to that appeal, so characteristic of him, for the 
unwearied quest of the Ideal, and exercises a fineness of 
perception which is possibly unrivalled. For Andrea’s 
infidelity to the Highest was not a visible and manifest 
declining from the true aspiration of art, where anyone 
could see the degradation of the artist and his work. 
The coarse judgment of the average man would never 
detect any falling-off in the quality of his achievement. 
His fine skill as “the faultless painter” still remained 
to him, even while he was deeply aware that he had 
fallen from his high estate. He can point to his own 
work— 


That cartoon, the second from the door 
—It is the thing, Love, so such things should be— 
Behold Madonna! I am bold to say. 


He can detect faults in Raphael’s drawing, knows he 
could alter it and make it right— 

That arm is wrongly put—and there again 

A fault to pardon in the drawing’s lines, 

Its body, so to speak: its soul is right, 


He means right—that a child may understand. 
Still, what an arm! and I could alter it. 


Yet all the time he knows that the work of Raphael is 
immeasurably above his own, perfect in technique as this 
was, for that young Urbinate had poured his soul into 
his endeavours, had cherished an aspiration after perfec- 
tion which his artistic power had not skill enough to 
express, but broke down in the effort to embody— 


Reaching, that heaven might so replenish him 
Above and through his art—for it gives way. 
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In contrast, Andrea had lost his striving after the un- 
attained excellence— 

All the play, the insight and the stretch 

Out of me, out of me. 
For want of that quenchless ardour for “the things 
above” he had closed the channel by which the Divine 
replenishment of all human faculty can alone come; 
he had turned away from that uttermost endeavour, 
the failure of which is man’s extremity, and God’s 
opportunity to enrich and empower man for the greater 
achievement. 

The grievous fault which attaches to the work of 
Andrea del Sarto is clearly visible. Marvellous drawing, 
superb colouring, faultless composition meet you every- 
where in his paintings, and on a certain level of 
conception his work satisfies you. But when he under- 
takes to represent the tragic reality of life in the Offering 
of Abraham ; the depth of holy Motherhood in the eyes 
of a Madonna; the happy, sacred joy in the betrothal of 
a St. Catherine to her Divine Bridegroom, or the mystic 
solemnity of the Last Supper—failure, deep and inevitable, 
is at once apparent. The sacrifice of the father becomes 
theatrical, the eyes of the Madonna have no veils of 
mystery in them, the sacred feeling of a great spiritual 
experience departs, and the Saviour is subordinated to 
the wonderful drawing of the disciples. Soul is conspicu- 
ously lacking. And this fault Browning makes Andrea 
impute to himself. He speaks of “this low-pulsed 
forthright craftsman’s hand of mine.” All he aims at 
doing he is able at once to accomplish, and there lies his 
condemnation, He has lost interest in art for art’s sake. 
Whether a certain painting represents aright the form 
and colour of Morello, a peak of the Apennines, he cares 
not; and for one vain moment he fancies he is above the 
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vulgar crowd of those who do care. But he recalls 
himself sharply to the humiliating truth— 
Ah, but a man’s reach 


Should exceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven for? 
All is silver grey, placid and perfect with my art: the worse. 


At another time he is inclined to boast that he can do 
easily—“no sketches first, no studies; that’s long 
past ”’—-what scores of others strive and even agonise 
to do without being able to accomplish. With all 
their aspiration and effort they do “so much less” 
’-than he. But no self-deception can altogether hide the 
truth— ; 


Well, less is more, Lucrezia: I am judged. 
There burns a truer light in them, 
In their vexed, beating, stuffed and stopped-up brain, 
Heart, or whate’er else, than goes on to prompt 
This low-pulsed forthright craftsman’s hand of mine. 
. Their works drop ground-ward, but themselves, I know, 
Reach many a time a heaven that’s shut to me, 
Enter and take their place there sure enough, 
Though they come back and cannot tell the world. 


The poem contains, expressed by means of asides, 
parentheses, and half-suggestions, a fine analysis of 
Andrea as he sees himself in the light of all the past 
with its possibilities and actualities. For any man to 
form a true judgment on himself is a difficult and 
delicate task. How shall he give due weight to the 
circumstances over which he has had, and could have, 
no control, which have largely fashioned his character, 
and at the same time not give them undue weight and 
become sophistical ? How shall he see the facts of his 
manifold nature without weakening the stress which 
ought to be placed by every man on the failure of 
personal will and energy? A man is morally bound to 
be ag faithful to fact, if he can, in judging of himself as 

22 
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he is in estimating the moral value of another. In the 
latter case, everyone agrees that he must give full-play 
to what he knows and what he can image to himself 
of the influence of heredity, organisation, education, and 
environment; seeing the life, so far as is, to our poor 
bounded vision, possible, as it stands before the Divine, 
which beholds with “larger other eyes than ours.” He 
must at least know how much there is that he cannot 
know, and consequently refrain from condemnation. So 
also in considering his own culpability he has a right, 
nay a duty, to adduce the same facts, so far as he can 
trace them, in extenuation of his fault. Or else the man 
must remain in a continual torment of self-accusation, 
shame, and reprobation which is not according to the 
Truth. “Judge not according to appearances, but judge 
righteous judgment,” applies as clearly when we estimate 
ourselves as when we appraise others. All the facts, 
“naught extenuated,” and never omitting the impetus 
towards evil given by choices and acts of personal will 
must be duly weighed and recorded. And notoriously 
every turn of the way in this process is beset with perils 
in regard to which Browning’s representation of Andrea 
abounds in suggestion. 

Again and again throughout this monologue the artist 
tries to excuse himself, and does no doubt bring some 
legitimate solace to his own spirit; but underlying all 
these considerations was the smouldering knowledge 
of his own part in the failure and the dishonour 
which flames out in flashes of self-revelation and 
human - Divine judgment. Looking back over his 
life, he attempts to rest in the thought that all 
that happened was inevitable, and even in throwing 


the ultimate responsibility upon the Author of his 
being— 
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Love, we are in God’s hand. 

How strange now looks the life He makes us lead: 

So free we seem, so fettered fast we are. 

I feel He laid the fetter: let it lie. 
And recalling that time when, instigated by Lucrezia, he 
had forsworn his own judgment and had turned away 
from the opportunities afforded by the “kingly days” at 
the French Court of rising into greatness of achievement, 
he resigns himself to the idea that he was never meant 
for such brilliance. 

Tis done and past; ’twas right, my instinct said ; 

Too live the life grew, golden and not grey, 

And I’m the weak-eyed bat no sun should tempt 

Out of the grange whose four walls make his world. 

How could it.end in any other way ? 
Again, he suggests to himself, in extenuation of his 
artistic failure, his fatal want of inspiration from the 
partner of his life. How much he could have done if 
the woman he so blindly loved, she with her “serpentining 
beauty, rounds on rounds” (something sinister escapes in 
that phrase in spite of his admiration), she with the 
perfect brow and perfect eyes, had only brought a mind: if 
she with her more than perfect mouth had but urged him 
to live for fame side by side with Angelo and Raphael— 


God and the glory, never care for gain— 


he might then have done something really great. In 
that festal year at the French Court he could truly 
aspire, could “leave the ground and put on the glory.” 
But while he palliates his decline he does not ignore his 
own share in the failure: 


Beside, incentives come from the soul’s self ; 

The rest avail not. Why do I need you? 

What wife had Raphael, or has Agnolo? 

In this world, who can do a thing, will not; 

And who would do it, cannot, I perceive: 

Yet the will’s somewhat—somewhat too the power— 
And thus we half-men struggle. 
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From first to last in this monologue we hear the vain 
desire of this “Half-man” for sympathy and affection 
from his wife, and his infatuation which no coldness or 
cruelty in Lucrezia can extinguish, He attempts to 
gloss over his neglect of his aged parents in their poverty, 
but feels nevertheless that a balance is struck even 
in this world between our merits and our experience. 
And perhaps this torturing lack of love in the woman 
he had married was the righteous return for all he had 
done amiss or left undone. He deserved no better 
love— 
You loved me quite enough, it seems to-night. 


He had ceased to look for any noble incentive from her 
in his art. She could forget the words of praise 
Michelangelo had spoken of her husband! But he 
pleads almost abjectly for some little response to his 
consuming passion. If she and he could only love each 
other, he would be able to work better—that is, he could 
earn more, give her more. He might even forget that 
fierce bright gold which flamed, from the house he had 
built with the embezzled money of Francis, upon his 
eyes as he turned from his heartless drudge-work. And 
he was willing to devote himself and all his talent to her 
wishes, her needs and claims, even to pay the ever- 
recurring debts of her cousin in the background, if she 
will tenderly give him her hand—that soft hand which 
he expressively says 


is a woman of itself, 
And mine the man’s bared breast she Sante inside. 


In this subtle fashion the poet expresses the sudden 
outburst of passionately bitter feeling as Andrea remem- 


bers how she has the power to rack his heart with that 
unsympathetic hand of hers, 
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We see the pathetic figure he had become, the small 
measure to which he had shrunk, and we have presented 
to us one last flicker of his once eager ambition to do 
some great thing worthy of his powers, in that futile 
longing for one more chance, in some other world, to 
accomplish what here he had failed to do, linked with 
the certainty that his hopeless passion for Lucrezia, 
which he still chose before any other good, would even 
there thwart his desire— 


In heaven perhaps, new chances, one more chance— 
Four great walls in the New Jerusalem, 

Meted on each side by the angel’s reed 

For Leonard, Raphael, Agnolo and me 

To cover—the three first without a wife, 

While I have mine. So—still they overcome 
Because there’s still Lucrezia—as I choose. 


To finish these studies on this note of futility would 
be incongruous. “A mountain stream which ends in 
mud methinks is melancholy.” Compared to this, the 
dauntless struggle for the unattained which appar- 
ently comes to nothing, which the world calls 
“failure,” is highest success. For the man within 
does not fail, but greatly succeeds in the true end of 
his being. 


The art of life is to discover and to pursue with 
courage and persistence that Open Road that leads to 
Knowledge, Power, and Achievement, the road which has 
its boundaries on the right and on the left, but no 
boundary in front. Not he “lays hold upon that life 
which is life indeed” who wilfully transgresses the 
limits prescribed by holy law and Divine decree; not he 
who presumptuously seizes upon fruit forbidden to that 
stage of his experience; and not he who is led away 
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from the clue of the Ideal by the wandering fires of 
false imagination; but he who in loving reverence for 
God and man follows the bidding of his own highest 
impulses, and the call of the Spirit of Truth, never 
despairing. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson. 
By JOHN KELMAN, D.D. 


** Dr Kelman writes, in the first place, like a man, and secondly, 
the book is a real book. The criticism is always sane, and 
frequently luminous, the saving sense of humour is not wanting, 
and this appreciation will probably introduce or recommend 
Stevenson to many minds which will be stimulated and widened by 
his influence.” — 7imes. 

“It is right well done; an achievement in biography ; one of the 
greatest we may yet recognise of our time.” —Zxfository Times. 

““Dr Kelman writes well, draws sane conclusions, and is 
enthusiastic without being foolish. His point of view is certainly 
that which Stevenson would have held himself. If there are few 
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they cannot do better than go to Dr Kelman’s pages.” —Academy, 

‘Of all that has been written about him—and much of it has 
been of the highest excellence —nothing certainly of quite the same 
kind as this, and perhaps nothing of a better kind, has yet appeared. 
Independently of the suggestive thought and the criticism apprecia- 
tive and illuminating which mark Dr Kelman’s own work, the 
book has another merit which will be regarded as not slight by 
adinirers of Stevenson—it forms an excellent thesaurus of choice 
passages from his works.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“* Pace Mr Henley, most of us will continue to believe that toa 
manful extent Stevenson practised what he preached ; but be that 
as it may, his teaching pre-eminently meets the need of our day. 
This is convincingly brought out by Dr Kelman in an able, freshly 
written book, sufficiently tempered with discrimination, and 
constituting a real addition to our Stevenson literature.” — Christian 
World. 

‘*Dr Kelman’s excellent book is one for all thoughtful and 
rational-minded readers, The strong presence of Stevenson on 
almost every page gives it a double value to Stevenson’s 
admirers,” —Liverfool Mercury. 
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wn Matters of Faith 


BY JOHN A. HUTTON, M.A. 


“One of the best expositions that have ever 
appeared.” — Spectator. 


“Of immense value.”— Union Magazine. 


“The kind of book to take up with confidence 
in Bible-class work.”—Cyrztical Review. 


“One of the best expositions of the religious 
teaching of Browning.’—Gveat Thoughts. 


“Every chapter is a strong, sure word of 
help.” —Teachers’ Aid. 


“We cordially recommend this noble book.”— 
St Andrew, 


“We are grateful for so masterly a study,”— 


Baptist Magazine. 


“There is always room for a book so fresh 
and individual as Mr Hutton’s.’—Christzan World. 
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“Great Books as Life-Teachers.” 


By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, 


Author of *‘ The Investment of Influence,” 
‘¢ A Man’s Value to Soc.ety,” etc. 


“ The papers are thoughtful and stimulating, and cannot but prove interesting 
“to those who like to observe the higher effects of literature." —Scotsman. 

‘* In a dozen carefully elaborated articles Mr. Hillis presents to his public his 
well-known views on the tremendous importance of character, and the vast 
influence that great books may have on the development of that valuable human 

ession. ... Full of that enthusiasm which compels the reader to give 
im a willing hearing.”—North British Daily Mail. 

“The book belongs to a high altitude, and takes the reader away from the 
hum-drum levels that many hinkers trudge along without helping themselves 
or others."—Dandee Advertiser. 

‘The volume is a stimulating one, the author approaches his subject with 
a healthy glow and fervour.”"—"Svening News. 

“Dr. Hillis has lately become widely known through his act of severance 
from the Presbyterian Church of America. To many, however, even in this 
country, he was already known through his young men’s books. For whatever 
else he has, he has the understanding and the sympathy that are needed to reach 
young men. In this latest book he uses some masterpieces of literature as the 
channels of great life lessons. He has no hesitation in reading these lessons 
plain. If they are not writ on the face of the original, then Dr. Hillis gathers 
them out of the heart of the same and lays them bare, that he may run who 
reads."—Expository Times. 

**We commend the volume for its oe and directness, and he who 
reads it will not refuse it a place among his choice books."—T¢acher’s Aid. 

“The book is throughout interesting and impressive. Mr. Dwight Hillis 
manifests a fine appreciation of the ethical and spiritual significance of the 
books and lives he treats of, and writes with a chaste and nervous eloquence 
born of culture and conviction.”—Daily Free Press. 

“Mr. Hillis has shown much taste and refined thought in his addresses."— 
Morning Leader. 

This fresh, ‘live,’ timely, and suggestive book."—Great Thoughts. 

“The book is one of those that whet the reader's appetite for great books.” 
—Birmingham Daily Post. 

‘Wholesome and edifying."—Glasgow Herald. 

‘While all the papers are good reading as essays in biography and morals, at 
least three deserve praise as excellent pieces of literary criticism and anal 
tsar = the studies of ‘ Romola,' ‘ Les Miserables,’ and the ‘ Scarlet Letter.’” 

“In each chapter the subject is warmed by a glowing sympathy and lighted 
up by barey metaphor and illustration. We have nothing but praise for the 
book. ¢ traditions of Plymouth Church are great. They will be sus- 
tained by Dr. Hillis."—Literary World. ; 
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